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MAGAZINE oF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


With the July issue of 1884 begins the twelfth volume of this standard 








periodical. 

The Magazine or American History is the only magazine in the 
country devoted exclusively to history and the literature, antiquities and 
curiosities of history. It appears monthly, is elegantly illustrated with rare 
and valuable portraits, maps and other pictures of historical authenticity and 
significance (many of which are here engraved for the first time), and forms 
a storehouse of priceless material not accessible in any other form. 

Its contributors are among the most eminent of America’s historians 
and authors, and several original articles are published in each monthly issue. 
Its departments of Minor Topics, Original Documents, Unpublished Letters, 
Reprints, Notes, Queries and Replies, interest all readers of intelligence, 
whether old or young. It furnishes monthly records of the proceedings of 
historical and other learned societies in the different States ; and its notices 


of current publications serve as a guide to the collector. 


It is conducted in a spirited and popular manner, and it is printed with 


such care and taste that it is a pleasure to turn its beautiful pages. 
There are two handsome volumes in each year, beginning with January 
and July. Each volume is accompanied with an elaborate index. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time, and all booksellers and news- 
dealers receive them, or remittance may be made direct to the publishers. 
Price, $5.00 a year. Address 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Ideal literature and ideal art for young ple and the family, for entertainment, for the healthful training 
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won recognition from the American and English — as the largest and best, the most beautiful and original, 
and the most ably edited magazine of its class in the world. It includes, in monthly supplements, the f. and 
——- ** readings ” of the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union. It gives each month original music by 
eminent composers. 


BABYLAND. 50 cts.ayear. Will as always ye | delight to the babies and rest to the mammas. Large 
pages, large pictures, large type, jolly jingles, all on heavy paper. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WO“EN. $1.00a year. With its 75 full-page pictures a year, and numberless 
smaller, and its simple and delightful stories and poems, is most admirable for the youngest readers. 
THE PANSY. 7%cts.a year. Edited by the famous author of the “ Pansy Books,” is equally charming and 
suitable for week day and Sunday reading. It holds the first place in the hearts of the children, and in 

the approval of earnest-minded parents. 





SPECIAL ANNWOUNCEMENT. 


In the interests of the C. Y. F. R. U., and all reading clubs and schools, the uired peodings, ublished in 
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features, as a new monthly, to ed the CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, Only 7% cts. 
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a fine mateated historical serial 7. The October number will give an interesting story, complete in one 
number, entitled Tarzz Buttetins. Another prominent feature of the JourNAL will be AN ETHNOLOGICAL BUREAU. 
This department will be an important source of information for teachers, students, readers and investigators. and 
will be under the direction of Mr. Yan Puov Lez, of China, now at Yale College. who will have an able corps of 
assistants. The various readings will be intensely interest and practical. Among the contributors are Mrs. 
Jessie Benton Fremont, Rev. E. E. Hale, Rose Kingsley (daughter of Canon Kingsley), &c. 
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THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


A guide to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, &c., and to Quebec 
and Montreal, with eight maps and plans, $1.50. 
“By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, 
and Lyn ss pen C it is likely to take the place of all 
other guides or hand-books of Canada which we know 
of.”’- Quebec Chronicle. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A guide to its chief citiesand popular resorts, with six- 
teen maps. $1.50. Revised in 1884. 

“@ ’s ‘Hand-book to New land ’ bids fair, in 
New land, to rival the fame of Murray and Baed- 
eker abroad. It merits the good words as well as the 
liberal patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, pains- 
taking piece of work, and condenses into brief compass 
a vast amount of information, which all tourists to the 
seaside, mountain, and country summer-resorts of New 
England, will gladiy possess.”"— New Yurk Evening Pust. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


More than 400 pages ; prices and locations of all hotels 
and boarding-houses, and routes ; six maps and six 
panoramas. $1.50. Revised in 1884. 

“ Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide- 
book is as perfect athing of its kind as could well be 
produced. It is simply indispensable to all who visit or 
— among the White Mountains.’’—Congregation- 
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By Epwarp BeLuamy. 1 vol. 16mo $1.25 


A brilliant and vivid story by the author of the 
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“Indescribable charm and fascination.”—New York 
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and insight, by one of our foremost novelists. 
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By Jox. CHANDLER Harris. 16mo $1.25 
A group of entertaining stories of Southern life, by 


the immortal ‘‘ Uncle Remus.” 
**Delicate humor and pathos.”—Life. 


AT DAYBREAK. 


By A. StrrRuinc. 16mo ° ° 


16mo 


12mo 


$1.25 


‘“‘An unusually agreeable story.”—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

“A pearl among pebbles ; so ——- is its style, 
so refined its simplicity, so sweet and pure is it, like the 
rare, faint perfume of a lily..”.—New York Graphic. 
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By Rosert Apruorp Bort. 12 mo $1.50 
A Southern love-story and an admirable one. 
‘* Picturesque and spirited.’’—Boston Gazette. 
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CECIL’S#SUMMER. 


By E. B. HOLLIS. 


12mo. $1.25. 





CECIL’S SUMMER relates the experience of.a party of Summer Boarders 
at the Seashore. 

‘The time will soon come when our readers will hie away to the seaside and the mountain, 

perhaps some of them may learn from Cecil’s Summer that it is not necessary to dream 

away the hours in idleness, but that even a vacation may be made a means of good to others 


as well as to one’s self.”—Churchman. 
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*T HE«s« NV EISTERSCHAFT#«SYSTEN.< 
By Dr. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 
A wenipey Suge and practical method, enabling any one to learn, with scarcely any effort, to speak 
y ; 


fluently and co 


SPANISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


_ Pupils learn to speak from the ver 
given. All exercises corrected and all d 
tire mastery of every-day and business conversations. 


first lesson in long and connected sentences. 
culties explained free of charge. Ten weeks’ study s 


Exact pronunciation 
cient for en- 


From The Nation, New York: “ This is without doubt the best system yet devised for learning to speak a 


foreign language in a short time.” 


Send apd for books in each language, with privilege of answers to all questions and correction of exercises. 
le language. 


Sample copies, Part I, 25 cents each 
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LAL. 


A NOVEL. 


By WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D. 





EW, probably, have had better opportunities for studying character in 
the several strata of society, in different parts of the civilized world, 

and under all the various conditions of life, than the author of this book. 
It will be found that in ** Lal’’ he has known how to avail himself of his 
advantages, that, moreover, he has had a story to tell, and that he has told 


it gracefully, forcibly and dramatically. 
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VoL. IV. 


THE YELLOWSTONE 


HE great Western wonderland that 
lies at the head-waters of the Mis- 
souri and Snake or Columbia rivers, on 
the apex of this continent, comprises more 
of the beauties and wonders of nature than 
any other similar area under the sun. At 
present it is not either fully surveyed or 
even roughly explored. Last summer, how- 
ever, a corps of geologists in charge of Prof. 
Arnold Hague, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, began work in this marvel- 
ous region, and a topographical survey by 
Professor Renshaw was likewise begun un- 
der government control. Their labors in 
this wonderful field will, probably, not be 
completed for ten years, owing to the fact 
that the work is so novel and diversified, 
and the inclement winters limit the work- 
ing season to about four months in each 
year. The official name of the particular 
region is the Yellowstone National Park. 
Its area is about 3,600 square miles, but it is 
certain that at an early day Congress will 
add to its eastern boundary another tract of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 square miles. The greater 
part of the park lies in and covers the whole 
of the northwestern corner of Wyoming 
Territory; but it overlaps about three miles 
into Montana, on its northern verge; and 
a like distance into Idaho on its Western 
border. While the park lies mainly on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, it 
also contains the great watershed of the 
continent, for the Snake and Madison riv- 
ers—the first finding its outlet in the Pa- 
cific Ocean and the last in the Atlantic 
Ocean—both rise here. 

Its average elevation is about 7,000 feet 
above the sea, and it contains not less than 
twenty mountain peaks, ranging from 8,500 
feet to nearly 11,000 feet high. Its princi- 
pal sheet of water, Yellowstone Lake, is 
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NATIONAL PARK. 


7,788 feet above the sea, and the next in 
size, Shoshone Lake, is forty feet higher; 
while a pretty piece of water, known as 
Mary’s Lake, lies on the crest of the divide 
between the Madison and Yellowstone val- 
leys, at an elevation of 8,150 feet. The 
general trend of the mountain ridges is 
from north to south, and the lines of all 
the rivers conform to the same direction, 
their courses being north or northwesterly. 
While, however, the mountain scenery of 
the Yellowstone country is fine, I think no 
one would take the trouble to visit it twice 
for general scenery. The most fascinating 
mountain view in the park does not, in my 
opinion, compare for beauty with the peaks 
and pinnacles of the Snowy Mountains, 
which lie along the upper valley of the 
Yellowstone, outside the park limits, on the 
journey from Livingston. The forests within 
the park are almost wholly of firs, pines and 
cedars, and the growth is small and scrubby 
asarule. There are no great natural lawns 
or meadows of rich green grass. Here and 
there along the rivers may be found narrow 
stretches of verdure — but the grass is tall 
and sparse, and soon becomes yellow as it 
ripens on the stalk. In these meadow bot- 
toms, too, are to be found the few decidu- 
ous trees—mainly alders, aspens, oaks and 
willows—that survive here. 

Mountain flowers grow in bewildering 
luxuriance and profusion in all the open 
spaces, and on the skirts of the pine for- 
ests; yet, to see them, one must visit the 
park by the middle or end of July. They 
bloom about the first of June, but the 
scorching sun and dry air soon shrivels 
them away, and the places where they 
grew, and the grass that lives about them, 
look dry and brown as a prairie, before the 
first of August. I have ridden, in June, 
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along trails that were bordered for miles 
with wild-roses, blue gentian, and _ half 
a dozen varieties of anemone—but, in 
August, the yellow-blossomed cactus held 
almost undisputed sway over the floral do- 
main, One very curious flower that flour- 
ishes here attracts attention, by its beauty, 
and the singular fact that it appears to 
have neither roots nor leaves; and while 
its structure is extremely delicate, it grows 
in the most arid soil. The blossom is pink 
and of the size and shape of a small tulip, 
the petals being so gossamer-like that the 
breath from one’s nostrils will make them 
flutter and turn backward. 

Nearly all the summer tourists who have 
yet visited the park are cynical, if not 
sceptical, as to the number of game ani- 
mals to be found in that region. The visi- 
tor rarely or never sees any elk, black- 
tailed deer, big-horn sheep or bears. This 
is due to the fact that these animals have 
begun to learn the roads and places fre- 
quented by man, and consequently to avoid 
them. It is not the habit, in any event, of 


wild animals in any wilderness to come out 
of the woods, and review passing caval- 


cades on the roads. And travel in the 
park is so difficult, even by the best of ex- 
isting roads or trails, that few tourists di- 
verge from the highways into gorges, val- 
leys and mountains, whither these animals 
betake themselves in considerable droves. 
But the question of game need not interest 
the tourist too deeply, for Congress has ab- 
solutely forbidden hunting within this res- 
ervation, There are few birds to be found 
there, —— Congress has named a long 
list for profection, and few, if any of them, 
are song birds. 

The impression left on the mind of nine- 
ty-five out of every hundred visitors will 
be, that the park is a grand, gloomy and 
somewhat desolate region—a sort of weird 
volcanic wilderness. Apart from the Grand 
Cafion of the Yellowstone, and the Great 
Falls, there is little of the majestically 
beautiful there—the boiling springs, the 
mud volcanoes, the geysers and the hot 
sulphur pits belong rather to the realm of 
the supernatural, the phenomenal. The 
one will arouse an ecstasy of delight in the 
beautiful; the other awakens only the sense 
of the terrible, a horrible admiration. The 
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mountain scenery is little if anything su- 
perior to that of the White Mountains, 
for though these peaks are 4,000 to 6,000 
feet higher, above sea-level, than the 
great New Hampshire peaks, it is to be 
remembered that the mountains in the 
park spring from a table-land, already 
6,000 to 7,000 feet above the New Hamp- 
shire level. 

But leaving out, therefore, the mountains, 
rivers, lakes and valleys, as not entitled to 
pre-eminent attention, there is more than 
enough left to justify the title of “ wonder- 
land,” which has been applied to the Yellow- 
stone country. There are gloomier and 
deeper cafions than the Grand Cafion of 
the Yellowstone; but there is none that 
can approach it in the fantastic structure of 
its cliffs and pinnacles and towers, or the 
brilliancy and variety, yet harmonious beau- 
ty, of the colors that adorn these walls and 
turrets. There are the great geysers and 
hot springs of Iceland and New Zealand; 
but the geysers and hot springs of the Yel- 
lowstone surpass them all in volume, power 
and variety of action, as well as in beauty of 
form and color. Add to these the great 
cliffs of glittering obsidian, the varicolored 
boiling mud-springs, innumerable lovely 
cascades, three or four minor cafions, each 
more than a thousand feet deep, a fossilized 
forest where the trees have been transform- 
ed to agate, mountains and pits and springs 
of sulphur and soda, a river of scalding wa- 
ter, natural bridges, eroded towers and gob- 
lin figures, and it may be fairly assumed 
that this is the most weird and wonderful 
region of the globe. 

The journey which leads the traveler of 
to-day to the chief objects of interest, em- 
braces a ride of about two hundred miles, 
which must be made on horseback or in 
stage-coaches. The best way to reach the 
park is by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
from Livingston, because by this route one 
can travel by steam to within three miles o! 
the park boundary. The only other rail 
road—the Utah and Northern—leaves the 
tourist at Beaver Cafion, Idaho, to make a 
stage ride of about 70 miles into the park. 
Taking the route from Livingston, the 
tourist rides fifty miles through the upper 
valley of the Yellowstone, passing some 
truly grand scenery on the way, and severa! 
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THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER 
great natural objects, among them the Dev- 
il’s Slide, on Cinnabar Mountain. 

The Mammoth Hot Springs is the start- 
ing- point of the tour from the north. 
Thence the road leads southerly over Ter- 
race Mountain, and Willow Meadow, past 
the Obsidian Cliffs and Beaver Lake to the 
Norris Geyser Basin, a distance of twenty- 
seven miles. On the way, a hundred pecu- 
liar objects attract the attention, but they 
are sO numerous hereabouts that they 
soon become commonplace, and it rarely 
happens that the traveler takes the trou- 
ble to dismount and examine them. Great 
columns of steam rising over the green tree- 
tops, here and there, are pointed out, but 
few ride off the road to look at the wells, 
because they are told of, and expecting to 
see, greater wonders farther on. A massive, 
square boulder in the entrance to the Gib- 
bon Cafion, is poised on a mere pivot of 
rock, and a hot spring gurgles from its base. 
Squarely on top of the boulder a pine-tree 
flourishes green and stately. It is called 
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AS IT FLOWS THROUGH THE PARK 


Lone Tree Rock. It looks as if a push of 
the hand would tumble boulder and all into 
the icy creek. Elsewhere this rock would 
be a curiosity. There are dozens of Lone 
Tree Rocks in this region. Half a mile 
farther in the cafion there are a dozen hot 
springs, among them one furious, seething 
caldron, whose scalding waves lash over its 
rim, and stream across the roadway to the 
river. The horses step timidly into the 
rivulets, and start nervously as they touch 
the hot water, for they are familiar with the 
waters here, and quite wary of them. 

From the Norris Geyser Basin the road 
leads past the Devil’s Paint-Pots, a group 
of pits of simmering varicolored mud; the 
Monument Geysers; through the pictur- 
esque Gibbon Cafion, and close to the brink 
of the Gibbon Falls, to the Midway or Low- 
er Geyser Basin. This is an open, prairie- 
like expanse, surrounded by hills and trav- 
ersed by the Fire-Hole Fork of the Madi- 
son river. To the left lie the grayish-pink 
mounds and plateaus where the geysers and 
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hot springs—a second-class group—fret and 
hiss and boil, and send steamy columns into 
the air. Four or five miles beyond the 
southern border of this little prairie, the 
Fire - Hole river bends sharply, and a great 
bank of pinkish-white silica and geyserite 
occupies the westerly slope. I saw the vast 
columns of steam, from the hill-tops at the 
Gibbon Cafion, twelve miles away. This is 
the delectable spot known as Hell’s Half- 
Acre, containing the most terrible geyser 
and crater, and the largest boiling spring in 
the world. The geyser is called the Sheri- 
dan, or Excelsior Geyser, and the spring 
is the Great Prismatic Pool. Five or six 
miles southerly, up the river, the Upper 
Geyser Basin is reached— a single area about 
four miles long, and halt a mile to a mile 
wide, lying on both sides of the stream, and 
containing twice as many large geysers as 
are in Iceland and New Zealand combined. 
This place is about fifty-four miles by the 
road foom Mammoth Hot Springs. 

To reach the lake and the Grand Cajion 
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and Great Falls one may go by pony trail 
eastward across the mountains, visiting 
Shoshone Lake by the way; or, if travel- 
ing in wheeled conveyance, it is necessary 
to retrace the former route as far as the 
Midway or Lower Geyser Basin. Here a 
road branches off up the east fork of the 
Fire- Hole river, across the Yellowstone 
Mountain range by Mary’s Lake. Going 
by the Shoshone Pass bridle-path, one 
reaches the West Thumb of the lake, and 
makes his way thence northward to the 
outlet, following the Yellowstone river about 
twelve miles to the falls and Grand Caiion. 
By the other road, after descending the di- 
vide—at the crest of which is a group of ill- 
smelling hot sulphur lakes and dry burning 
sulphur pits—a pleasant gallop of about fif- 
teen miles across an open plain, within 
sight of Mount Washburn and Dunraven 
Peak, brings the rider to the falls. Near the 
middle of this prairie stands Sulphur Moun- 
tain—a conical hill, about three hundred 
feet high, of almost pure sulphur. At its 
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foot are several large malo- 
dorous pools of enormous 
depth—one of them boiling 
with the fury of a whirlpool, 
and lashing its brilliant green 
waters into foamy waves. A 
still larger pool near it is 
stagnant, turbid, drab -hued, 
and very offensive, the boil- 
ing action being evidenced 
only by sullen sputterings. 

From the Grand Cafion the 
remainder of the tour back 
to the Mammoth Hot Springs 
may be made by retracing 
the route already traversed, 
or taking the bridle-path 
over Mount Washburn. This 
leads along the brink of the 
cafion for about seven miles, 
then strikes westerly across 
the mountain to the pictu- 
resque Tower Creek Falls 
and its gloomy cafion, the 
Devil’s Den. This completes 
the usual tour, and the route 
is generally covered in six 
or seven days. But in such 
a hasty journey, only the most 
cursory glimpses of the great 
wonders can be had, and lit- 
tle or no attention paid to 
scores of interesting objects 
and phenomena. There is another weird 
and wonderful region lying east of the Grand 
Caiion, comprising, among other attractions, 
the petrified forest, Specimen Mountain, a 
locality rich in white crystals and ame- 
thysts, and the almost fabulous Hoodoo 
Country or Goblin Land. But there is no 
road here, and the danger and hardships 
of the journey have thus far kept all visi- 
tors, save a dozen or so of mountaineers, 
from undertaking it. 

A month or two of camping in the park 
could not fail to interest any visitor, while 
any one imbued with scientific propensities 
would find endless objects of study and at- 
traction. Look, for example, at the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs! This particular forma- 
tion fills the greater part of a ravine, and 
extends like a glacier for a distance of two 
miles downward, from the summit of Ter- 
race Mountain to the valley of the Gardiner 
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river. This stream forms a junction with 
the Yellowstone about four miles lower 
down the valley, just where the Yellow- 
stone debouches from the Third Cajon. 
The general contour of the formation at 
Mammoth Hot Springs is that of two gi- 
gantic terraces—an upper and a lower one, 
with a plateau six hundred yards long, and 
two hundred yards wide between them. 
The entire formation is built of travertine, a 
deposit composed of about go per cent. of 
lime and to per cent. of silica and sulphur, 
carried to the surface in solution by the hot 
water and solidified by evaporation. The 
prevailing colors are stone-gray and white, 
mingled in places with ochre, brown, green, 
pink and sulphur tints. The lower terrace 
is the older, and it is practically extinct. 
Any estimate of its age would be purely 
conjectural. Its front lies parallel with the 
river, and faces a cliff nearly 2,000 feet high, 
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of Black Tail Mountain—the river flowing 


in the valley between. The general ap- 
pearance of this old terrace is that of a 
granite-gray cascade, about 300 feet high, 
which had been petrified in its descent. 
Every part of its surface, except where it is 
crumbled and pulverized, is marked by 


wavy rippled lines, the result of the flow 
and evaporation of the hot water that 
trickled over these surfaces many centu- 
ries ago. Everywhere are to be seen the 
outlined rims of the ruined and crumbling 
basins that once confined those limpid 
fountains and pools, 
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When the springs were living, this pla- 

teau, between the terraces, was a gleaming 
lake of hot water, divided by little walls 
and ridges, over which the waters trickled 
from basin to basin. At a dozen different 
points on its surface were geysers of terrific 
power, and scalding, seething wells of enor- 
mous depth. The dry, ruined craters lie 
yawning toward the sky, one of them more 
than 110 feet in diameter. This one is fill- 
ed with detritus to within thirty feet of the 
surface, and huge pine trees, twenty inches 
diameter, have grown in the chasm since its 
waters dried up. Another crater, 100 yards 
distant, has a surface vent only five feet wide, 
level with the ground—a great black throat 
opening into a cavernousstomach more than 
150 feet deep and 4o feet in diameter. The 
whole plateau is composed of brownish- 
white sinter, deposited slowly, but through 
so many years that it has fill- 
ed the prism of the ravine 
to a depth of, perhaps, more 
than 200 feet. The crater last 
referred to shows this deposit 
all the way to its bottom. 
Three or four of these dry 
craters still evince faint vol- 
canic life by venting hot air 
or steamy vapor. 

The foot of the upper, or 
active, Hot Springs terrace 
rests on this decomposing 
plateau, nearly 800 feet above 
the Gardiner river, and ex- 
tends backward westerly to 
the mountains. The lower 
steps of this great terrace are 
themselves irregular, minia- 
ture terraces of travertine of 
almost snowy whiteness, and 
of infinite beauty of outline. 

Rising from among them, 
like a gigantic hooded mum- 
my standing amid the ruins 
of an Egyptian city, is a red- 
dish - gray pillar 47 feet high 
and 1o feet in diameter at 
its base. It is called Old 
Liberty Cap, and is the fun- 
nel vent of an extinct hot 
spring. Another smaller col- 
umn like this, half buried in 
the advancing walls of the 
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formation, is known as the Devil’s Thumb. 
Standing ankle-deep in the calcareous dust 
at the Liberty Cap, and looking westerly, the 
white and red terraces loom up to a height 
of 250 feet, receding as they ascend like 
the billowy front of a vast cascade. To 
the right the rippled gray crust is hard and 
dry, except where a lovely hot spring, Di- 
ana’s Bath, shimmers its tremulous waves 
down over the rims of basins, whose fronts 
are adorned with delicate columns of snowy 
white and orange-yellow. To the left the 
red and white terraces loom up with a clear- 
cut outline. On their upper level is another 
plateau of steaming pools of sixty to seven- 
ty acres in area, designated as the ‘Great 
South Springs. The face of the red terrace 
is largely formed of beautiful basins, jutting 
from the wall, like “engaged” baptismal 
fonts in a cathedral, and is sometimes 
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called the Pulpit Terrace. These pulpit or 
font-like basins appear to rest on fluted col- 
umns—stalacto - stalagmites — built by the 
trickling overflow of the waters. 

The Great South Springs comprise about 
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twenty connected pools, overflowing into 
each other and making practically one large 
sheet of varicolored water. They are barely 
separated by little coral-like walls; and 
these bubbling, boiling, steaming and shim- 
mering pools are the source of the streams 
that ripple down the fronts of the red and 
white terraces and build and fill the pulpit 
basins. The striking feature in this mosaic 
of delicate hues is the Turquoise Pool, near 
the centre of the group. Its diameter is 
about one hundred feet. At the margin the 
water is three to four feet deep, the bot- 
tom sloping from every side to the centre, 
where its depth is about twenty-five feet, 
and a funnel-like throat leads down to the 
boiling subterranean caverns. The rim of 
the pool is a fantastic piece of white and 
red escallop work, beautifully fretted, bead- 
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ed and frosted, like many-hued coral. The 

bottom of the basin is tinged reddish, green- 

ish and yellowish-white, but toward the 

middle of the pool the deepening water in- 

tensifies its color until it attains a turquoise 

tint that is indescribably beau- 

tiful. Northward of this pool 

lies a red-colored spring not 

quite so large, that imparts a 

purplish crimson tinge to the 

water, and at times, by reflec- 

tion, the steam that rises from 

it takes the same hue. These 

pools lie in the midst of others 

that gleam with blue, silvery- 

white, brown and phosphores- 

cent tints, and the infinite va- 

riety and blending of outline, 

color and form, are beyond 

the power of painter to depict. 

In a miniature gulch of tra- 

vertine, just behind the plateau, 

is Cupid’s Cave, a yawning 

chasm in a vertical wall, blow- 

ing volleys of stifling hot 

steam, impregnated with sul- 

phur fumes. Its sides are beau- 

tifully fretted and currunculat- 

ed, and tinged with white, gray, 

pink, brown, green and yellow. 

A better name for it might be 

Pluto’s Cave. On the top of 

the wall overhanging the chasm 

a cupola of pearly white, streak- 

ed with pink and yellow, sends 

streams of hot water shimmering and drip- 

ping into the cave beneath. This is Cleo- 
patra’s Bowl. 

There is no dull uniformity about this 
wonderful series of terraces. Every spring 
on its sides or surface, every little knob and 
ridge, differs from those about it in size, 
color, form and structure. The coral-like 
accretions in or around the different springs 
and pools are nowhere alike. There are 
springs in which the water carries up ho‘ 
bubbles like phosphorescent globes, fron 
the bottom vent, to break on the surface of 
the pool with scarcely a sign of agitation. 
In others the boiling action is very turbu- 
lent, and in a few there is a distinct foun- 
tain-like jet, with a regular pulsation. Or 
the dry levels of lime are scores of hot 
pits of crystal sulphur, reeking with poison 
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All these springs are charged 
with sulphur, magnesia and soda; the sul- 
phur impregnation in some of them being 


very strong. All of the waters may be 
drunk freely, and to bathe in the pools, 
where the temperature is from 120° to 140°, 
is an exquisite sensation and experience. 
The highest temperature at the surface, ob- 
served by Professor Hague’s party, was 198°, 
which is here the atmospheric boiling-point ; 
and the lowest about 100°. Below the sur- 
face of the terraces and plateaus the crystal- 
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line forms, wrought in the travertine by the 
movement of the water, are wondrously 
beautiful and varied. The breaking of a 
horse’s hoof through the crust usually re- 
veals the most fantastic forms and traceries 
—masses of minute foliage, twigs or moss, 
studded with star-like blossoms; branches 
and leaf-forms glittering with infinitesimal 
crystals; pendant plumes and tassels, droop- 
ing and curving forward in full relief; masses 
of sinter, filled with perfect tubes as regular 
as the cells in a honeycomb. All these 
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beautiful forms are wrought in accretions 
of snowy white or pale ochre. The visitor 
may suspend any article where a film of the 
hot water can trickle over it, and in two or 
three days it will, by this process of evap- 
oration and crystallization, be encrusted as 
with a coat of parian marble. But nature 
does not limit herself to minute handiwork 
here. On the highest terraces, nearer the 
top of the mountain, are found dykes in 
perfect straight lines, hundreds of feet long, 
forty feet high, and five to twenty feet thick. 
Near these is a form like an erect white ele- 
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fish so cooked ; but as epicures say that “a 
trout boiled is a trout spoiled,” and as these 
were cooked in boiling sulphur-water, I can- 
not avoid admitting that the morsel was not 
very palatable. 

The Norris Geyser basin, originally 
known as the Gibbon Geyser basin, lies on 
the head-waters of the Gibbon river, an af- 
fluent of the Madison, at an elevation of 
7,530 feet. Just before reaching it, tourists 
cross the divide between the two rivers, the 
road passing at the foot of the Obsidian 
Cliffs. This great wall of volcanic glass is 
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phant, thirty feet high; a line of prostrate 
elephants, along whose broad backs one 
may walk for hundreds of feet ; a profile of 
a human face, twenty feet high, and other 
curious objects. In the woods, near the 
mountain crest, is a warm lake, a hundred 
feet across; and three miles from it, down 
below all the terraces, near the Gardiner 
river, a river of scalding water rushes like 
a mill-race from beneath a ledge of rocks, 
and flowing a few hundred yards falls into 
the Gardiner. Here it is that one may 
catch a trout in the cold stream, and with- 
out moving a step swing him, still wrig- 
gling on the hook, into the hot river and 
boil him. I have seen it done many times. 
I have done it myself, and have tasted the 


about five hundred yards in length and 


two hundred feet high. Its structure is 
mainly basaltic. The obsidian is princi- 
pally jet black, as smooth and polished as 
anthracite coal, but in many places there 
are masses of the material of a beautifu 
rich brown, dotted, mottled and streake: 
with black. A few hundred yards beyond, 
the Green river trails its sinuous way down 
the hillside, near Willard’s Pass, toward 
Beaver Lake—the bed of the stream show- 
ing an infinitely brighter green than any of 
the surrounding foliage or grass. 

The area of the Norris basin is probably 
four or five hundred acres, and the wagon- 
road runs nearly through its centre, skirtin:; 
along a ridge. To look at this volcanic sin‘ 
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is to view a hell, where steam and the odor 
of sulphur take the place of flames and 
smoke. On every hand the roar, the hiss, 
the splash, the thud and gurgle, of boiling 
mud, water and steam, become confusing 
and awe-inspiring. There is only one large 
geyser here—the Monarch—its chasm filled 
with boulders, washed down from the hill- 
side by the scalding torrents of its erup- 
tions. Its column is thrown upward about 
eighty feet, and its action is very violent 
and noisy, occurring once in twenty-four 
hours. But, the general volcanic activity 
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springs of the Midway or Lower Geyser 
basin are of little interest. 

And Hell’s Half Acre claims rapt atten- 
tion next. Fording the warm waters of the 
Fire-Hole river and gaining the mound- 
like westerly bank, composed of silicious 
sinter, two great pools meet the eye. To 
the left is the chasm of the Excelsior Gey- 
ser—a great abyss two hundred and fifty 
feet across—its sides broken and jagged, 
and constantly widening the gap as frag- 
ments are detached and fall into the cal- 
dron. The water-level is twelve feet below 
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in this whole basin exceeds that of any of 
the others. There are countless. boiling 
pools, and mud-pits, and steam-vents of all 
sizes, some sending up clouds of quiet, 
fleecy vapor, others blowing like the ex- 
haust-valve of an ocean steamer, and some 
sputtering and simmering sullenly— but 
all hard at work and emitting sickening 
stenches. A little fussy geyser, close to the 
road, is named the Minute-Man, its little 
eruptions of about twenty feet high taking 
place once a minute. Another point of at- 
traction is the Devil’s Punch Bowl, a great 
pit hollowed in a hillside, and filled with 
soapy-hued water, boiling furiously. There 
are, doubtless, more than two thousand ac- 
tive volcanic vents in this infernal little 
dell. After seeing this the geysers and hot 


the rim of the crater—deadly blue, deep 
and dreadful, with a great dome of steam 
sweeping up from its centre. It was for- 
merly a pretty hot pool, fifty feet wide, and 
level with the ground. On the night of 
January 24, 1881, it was transformed into 
the greatest of all the geysers. It burst 
forth with rumbling noises, and quakings of 
the earth, and terrific explosions. A man 
named Marshall, who lives at the Forks of 
the Fire-Hole, about ten miles away, rode 
down the next morning to see what had 
happened. He found the ground, for hun- 
dreds of yards about the pool, strewn with 
rocks and boulders, the sides of the basin 
were torn away, and the river bank looked 
as if it had been swamped by a cloud-burst. 
Thereafter the Excelsior made eruptions at 
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irregular intervals, of from ten to twenty 
days, for a couple of years, and was the 


wonder of the geyser groups. Its column 
rose 250 feet, of immense volume, the flood 
of water raising the level of the river five 
or six inches, and making the stream hot 
for a mile below the point of confluence. 
Last year the Excelsior was quiet, and it is 
believed that its violent action has either 
choked up or widened its subterranean 
channels, so that the steam-pressure below 
is checked altogether or totally relieved. 
The Great Prismatic Pool is distant a hun- 
dred yards or so to the west. Its diameter 
is over 400 feet, and its depth about 60 


feet. The predominant hue of the water 
is something between opal and phosphor 
blue. Standing as close as one dares to its 
beautifully-wrought coral-like rim, one ma) 
look down to where its bottom contracts to 
the narrow throat, through which the we 
ter and steam ascends, bearing great pearl 
bubbles to the surface. Every tiny ato 
of the silicate fretwork, on the bottom an 
sides, is clearly defined, even at that depth, 
so clear and translucent is the water. For 
hundreds of yards about these pools th: 
river bank is composed of silica, or geyser- 
ite, deposited in layers to a depth of man 
feet. Its color is pinkish-white, veined 
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with green, red and brown; and the whole 
surface is marked with little ridges, re- 
sembling wave-lines on the bosom of a 
lake. 

The great group of geysers in the Upper 
Geyser basin beyond doubt attracts more 
attention than any other object in the park. 
There are not less than twenty of them that 
belong to the first class, in point of power 
and beauty of action. And they all differ in 
action, appearance and structure. The most 
widely known—a sort of popular favorite— 
is “Old Faithful,” standing prominent and 
alone on a mound of geyserite, built by him- 
self, at the southerly extremity of the basin 
or valley. In almost all cases the geyser jet 
issues from a depressed crater, or an elevat- 
ed cone or funnel-mouth, rising from three 
to ten feet above the level. “Old Faithful” 
combines both features. The throat of its 
chasm is an irregular oblong, about three 
feet long and twenty inches wide, flaring 
open at the top. On the north side of the 
opening is a mass of geyserite, which was 
probably once a part of the walls of a fun- 
nel-cone. One may look down into this 


throat and see and hear the boiling waves, 
swashing and lashing, in the chamber be- 


low, with a force that makes the mound 
tremble. Professor Hague sounded to a 
depth of seventy feet in this geyser, last 
summer; the greatest depth reached in any 
of them. “Old Faithful” plays twenty-four 
times each day and night—the intervals 
ranging from fifty-five to sixty-five minutes. 
When the eruption is about to begin, the 
boiling and sub-surface rumbling becomes 
very violent, and soon a few ragged jets of 
water leap up from the crater and fall back 
again. When this has been repeated four 
or five times, a great, stately white pillar of 
steam and water slowly rises into the air, 
gathering strength and height every in- 
stant, and in twenty seconds of time the pil- 
lar becomes an enormous roaring fountain 
of white foam, streaked with arrowy lines of 
pale-greenish water. Clouds of fleece-white, 
steamy vapor roll away from this majestic 
column, and the falling water deluges like 
a rain-storm the laminate terraces of the 
mound for many yards around. When this 
graceful column has reached a height of 
140 to 150 feet, it maintains its action at 
that altitude for five to seven minutes and 
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then gradually descends, a sculpturesque 
white pillar once more, into its subterranean 
laboratory. The sobbing and rumbling and 
swashing is continued until the great white 
spectre again emerges in another eruption. 

On the east or opposite side of the river 
is a greater bank of silicious sinter, like that 
at Hell’s Half Acre, but more extensive. 
On this elevation, with a lofty ridge clothed 
with dark evergreens for a background, are 
the craters of the Giantess, the Beehive, the 
Lion, the Lioness and Cubs, and many ex- 
quisite pools. 

The largest of the geysers in this basin is 
the Giantess. Its crater is on the top of the 
hill, a great dark pool twenty feet in diam- 
eter and twenty-five feet deep, with a trea- 
cherous - looking, over-hanging rim. Its 
eruptions take place at irregular intervals 
of about two months and are veyy violent, 
the volume of water disgorged being appall- 
ing. The flow lasts for two to three hours, 
and at its termination the basin or crater is 
empty and one may descend to the bottom. 
But the eruptions of the Beehive, lower 
down the slope, are extremely exciting. The 
eruptive jet issues from a dome-like silica 
cone, hard and white, about four feet high, 
and three feet in diameter. The throat or 
orifice in this dome is about two feet long 
and fifteen inches wide—an ellipse. The 
column of water issues from this nozzle 
with such force that it ascends 220 feet, ac- 
companied by a whizzing roar in the air, 
and extraordinary drumming sounds under 
ground ; and the whole jet is dissipated in 
clouds of spray. The eruptions last about 
twenty minutes, and occur at irregular in- 
tervals of twelve to twenty hours. The leo- 
nine group are only third-rate performers, 

Half a mile northward, on the west side 
of the river, is the Castle Geyser, a huge, 
white, rugged tower, that makes a display 
every ten or twenty hours. The eruption is 
picturesque but not especially imposing. 
Its chief feature is the fact that it belches 
forth volleys of steam with pulsating jets of 
water, that leap, like frosted pinnacles, in 
the air above the vapor. On both banks of 
the river lie the open craters and cones of 
geysers, and there is scarcely an hour of the 
day when some of them are not in action. 
The Grand, Splendid and Turban Geysers 
resemble the Giantess very closely in ap- 
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pearance and action, as well as in the struc- 
ture of their basins. But they are less pow- 
erful and their eruptions are more frequent, 
taking place daily, and sometimes oftener. 
The Fan Geyser, a smaller affair, spreads its 
jet by discharging it through two small 


divergent orifices. 


The Giant, a powerful 
fellow when at work, throws a tremendous 
fountain more than 150 feet, from a vent 
ten feet high, that looks like the broken 
and hollow trunk of a decayed oak. A few 


hundred feet north of the Giant is the 
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Grotto Geyser. It gets its name from the 
odd structure of its cone and crater. It is 
probable that it once had a standing cone; 
that in some violent eruption it was shat- 
tered, and that the great fragments fell 
over the orifice, impeding the ascent of the 
column of water and diverting it by scatter- 
ing it around in three or four directions. 
The accretions of silica have since cemented 
these fragments where they fell. The Comet 
Geyser is down near the river, and throws a 
column of water in a curved trajectory line, 
resembling the sweep of a comet’s tail. I 
have been so fortunate as to see seven or 
eight of the large geysers in operation at 
once, and the view, looking down the val- 
ley from “Old Faithful’s mound, was sin- 
gularly strange and impressive. There are 
many marvelously beautiful pools and basins 
in this valley, which are not known to be 
geysers, but which may have been in the 
past, or may yet develop that character— 
for the physical changes going on here are 
incessant. One of these, close to the road- 
side at the north end of the basin, is vari- 
ously called the Morning-Glory and the 
Rose of Montana. It is about ten feet wide 
Its sides taper down 


and fifteen feet deep. 
from the shell-shaped rim to the bottom 
with the beautiful lines of a convolvulus or 


morning-glory, in honor of which graceful 
flower it was most fitly named. Another 
larger pool, not far from this, is the Cauli- 
flower, so named because all around it, for 
many yards, the crystallized silica is pale- 
green, and formed into tufts and knobs re- 
sembling the cauliflower’s bloom. 

There is nothing to attract the tourist in 
the general scenery of the Yellowstone 
Lake which he may not enjoy at other lakes 
much nearer home. But along its margins 
there are numerous hot springs and “ paint- 
pots,” resembling closely those seen and 
described before. Indeed, it is likely that 
there is no part of the park in which these 
do not occur, It is estimated that there are 
sixty known active spouting geysers, and 
5,000 boiling springs and mud-pits in this 
region, New curiosities are discovered every 
year. The Lone Star Geyser, a “spouter,” 
with an exquisitely- wrought columnar 
cone of many hues, and fourteen feet high, 
was discovered about four miles from “ Old 
Faithful,” in 1882. During the past winter a 
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new group of geysers was found by some 
hunters in a dense forest east of the Grand 
Cafion. But on the margin of the Yellow- 
stone Lake, in the West Thumb, or bay, ex- 
ist some hot springs which. are interesting, 
from the fact that their geyserite cones rise 
like chimneys from the lake-bottom above 
the surface of the water, and the boiling 
goes on within, furnishing an overflow of 
hot water. About ten miles north of the 
West Thumb Hot Springs, on a tributary 
of Bridge creek, stands the Natural Bridge. 
It is an arched span of volcanic rock, thirty 
feet in length, and bridges a chasm eighty 
feet deep. This cleft is the bed of a little 
stream whose action has worn the earth 
away below the rocky mass, which was, 
doubtless, once the crest or brink of a cat- 
aract. The roadway on this bridge is about 
six feet in width, and a number of large 
trees grow uponit. On the trail leading 
toward the Great Falls, also, is the largest 
group of “paint-pots,” or mud geysers, in 
the park—a seething, bubbling, splurging, 
noxious collection of pools of mud, chiefly 
pink, yellow and gray. The texture of the 
clay churned up in these wells is as fine as 
ordinary ground paint. 

The Great Falls of the Yellowstone and 
the head of the Grand Cafion are about 
fifteen miles from the northerly verge of 
the lake. Much of the land along the river 
is low and meadowy, to within a mile or 
two of the first or Upper Fall. Here the 
hills close in on the river, and its course 
becomes swifter until it rushes into the 
Rapids of the Yellowstone. These rapids 
are one of the really romantic bits of 
scenery in this region—a fit introduction 
to the sublime pictures a few miles lower 
down the river. The banks are rugged, 
rocky, and covered with dark forests to the 
water’s edge. The stream swirls swiftly 
over and around the rocks, and countless 
little eddies and cascades make foamy lines 
on its deep green surface. And here and 
there, right in the channel of the river, 
stand a dozen giant boulders, square and 
grim, with a pine tree growing on the sum- 
mit of every one of them. At the foot of 
the rapids the river makes a sharp curve to 
the right, and, clipped in the vise of two 
great buttresses of brown rock, leaps from 
a rugged crest, a sheer descent of 160 feet. 
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At the crest of the torrent the river is nar- 
rowed to about eighty feet, and the water 
is driven through with such velocity that 
it actually bounds into the gulf below, a 
billow of foam and spray. . 

After flowing half a mile northward, a 
rich green arrowy flood, held between 
brownish-red rocky walls crowned with 
foliage, the river reaches the brink of the 
Great Falls, and widening out to about 150 
feet drops majestically down 394 feet into 
the Grand Cafion. The scene baffles any 
attempt at description. A gray-haired, pro- 
saic Highland Scotchman said to me, one 
day, as he gazed from the cliffs: “This is 
majesty sublime; a memory for my dying 
hour!” Before us stretched away the 
cafion, a great serpentine gorge, its peaks, 
turrets and domes, the faces of the mighty 
cliffs, the boulders below, all blazing with 
golden yellow and vermilion, mellowed 
with purple. Above, the blue sky; on the 
crest of the cliffs, a feathery line of green 
plumes from the pines; below, these paint- 
ed walls; down in the depths of the vast 
ravines, the river, a bright green ribbon, 
flecked with foam ; at our side, the draped 
curtain of the great cataract, emerald-green 
and white, fringed and embroidered with 
veils of fleecy spray. The scene looked as 
if some tropical sunset had burst in this 
fantastic chasm and splashed its walls and 
minarets with undying pigments of orange, 
crimson, violet and green. 

The cafion is twenty miles in length, and 
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its walls vary from 1,100 to 1,300 feet in 
height. At the top they lie apart from 500 
to 800 feet. At the bottom there is little 
more than space for the river, which is from 
30 to 60 feet wide. All the way through 
this gorge the stream brawls over rapids 
and tumbles over cascades from one to 
twenty feet deep. It is these breaks which 
look like specks of foam when seen from 
the top of the cliffs. On several of the 
spires and obelisks, which rise from the 
lower slopes, eagles have built their nests, 
and may be seen tending their young. Eight 
miles up the cafion a rivulet tumbles over 
the crest of the eastern wall, and makes a 
plunge eight hundred feet downward. It is 
called the Silver Cord Cataract. At another 
point a little geyser, down in the bottom of 
the cafion, spouts its hot column into the 
icy stream. On either bank are a dozen 
nameless waterfalls that would become fa- 
mous in the East. At the Tower Falls grand 
rocks, like cathedral spires, pierce the air, 
and overlook the brink from which the 
flood of water plunges. On the way back 
to the Mammoth Hot Springs the tourist 
skirts within one hundred feet of two splen- 
did torrents on the East Gardiner. By di- 
verging a few miles he may view two or 
three others still grander. 

But scenes of beauty and wonder, that 
would entrance the lovers of nature else- 
where, become tame and casual to the sated 
senses of the wanderer in Wonderland. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A FRIEND AT COURT. 


HEO. and her 
friend were 
left to study 
the novel 
picture the 
scene pre- 
sented. En- 
tirely ignor- 

? ant of court 
ceremonial, 
—for Theo. 
had most 
strangely 
neglected 

to inform herself before coming—they had 
only the vaguest notion of what they saw. 
Like his uncle, Napoleon III. exacted the 
most rigorous etiquette in the palace—a 
single button awry on a uniform, an untime- 
ly gesture, would disgrace the delinquent 
fora month. If at a fée or reception the 
Emperor or Empress honored a guest by a 
word, all the rest of the company fell back 
out of earshot. It was this which surprised 
Theo. when the Empress had summoned 
herself and Miss de la Fléche early in the 
evening. She would have been infinitely 
gratified if all the maids of honor, the great 
dames and dowagers, could have heard the 
words of the imperial patroness, for she 
knew they would then be the topic of every 
salon before the week was out. All this 
was to aid Jules. For herself, she argued, 
she didn’t much relish this splendor, hol- 
low, meaningless, depraved. Her reflections 
were interrupted by a movement where the 
Empress sat. The ladies arose and a page 
going in front to warn the guests, the im- 
perial hostess set out for the dancing-hall. 
She addressed most of the personages by 
name, as they arose and inclined respect- 
fully before her. When near the doorway, 
the Prince d’Amboise entered, apparently 
in search of somebody. He almost met the 
Empress face to face. As she saw him, she 
raised her fan playfully, exclaiming : 
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“Ah, Monsieur d’Amboise, you are 
caught; since when has it become ex régle 
for a prince to forget his promises?” 

“ De gréce, your majesty, even piety and 
promises must give way to ill-health. I 
am but just returned from Baden-Baden for 
the /éte, though forbidden by the medical 
tyrants, who now rule the House of Am- 
boise,” said the prince, in gay deprecation 
of the imperial reproach, 

“Very good, Monsieur d’Amboise; you 
shall now do penance for past sins. At the 
féte of St. Cloud, on Tuesday next, you 
shall be cavalier to a charming demoiselle, 
to whom I am about to present you; at- 
tend !” 

The young man fell into the train, en- 
gaging in conversation with Madame le 
Breton, the familiar attendant of the Em- 
press. On arriving near Theo. and Miss 
de la Fléche, the Empress, by a gesture, 
commanded their approach; then, without 
turning, directed the prince to come for- 
ward. Looking archly at the heiress, the 
imperial match-maker said : 

“Mademoiselle, I have brought this 
scapegrace to you for reformation — Mon- 
sieur le Prince d’Amboise.” 

The two bowed as if they had never met 
before and the Empress continued: “Our 
young ladies have failed in every attempt 
to reform him. See what your American 
art can do. He is a ¢vés mauvazs sujet, I as- 
sure you, and will require strong measures. 
She smiled pleasantly at the by no means 
abashed nobleman, and, turning to Theo, 
added graciously : 

“ Mademoiselle Carnot, we shall expect 
to see you at the /ée, at St. Cloud, Tues- 
day, with Mademoiselle de la Fléche,” and 
passed away, a vision of power and beauty. 

Theo. rehearsed the wonders of this night 
of triumph many a day after. It made her 
a marked social force in the self-seeking 
mobs that depended on imperial favor for a 
thousand schemes of aggrandizement. Its 
All rights reserved. 
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influence remained with Theo. many a day 
after the kind lady who had shown her so 
much favor had been driven from the scene 
of her grandeur and was forgotten by all, 
upon whom she had lavished her gener- 
osity. The event brought gold as well as 
glory, for no sooner was the little Ameri- 
can’s standing at court made known in the 
piquant gossip of the Chronzgues than mys- 
terious gifts came from all sides, the do- 
nors asking merely for the privilege of her 
acquaintance. It helped her business, too. 
There were few Americans, of the sort that 
made Paris their headquarters, who could 
resist worship of a star moving in such a 
dazzling orbit. Nor was the triumph with- 
out its value to Jules. He was taken up by 
the rich young nabobs. The desire of his 
life for horses and equipage was gratified 
within a week after Theo’s standing at 
court became known. He was made a lion 
by the sons of the rich American residents, 
who, with the extraordinary instinct of our 
race, very soon discovered that he was not 
rich. They devised scores of unobtrusive 
ways of filling his exchequer without leav- 
ing a wound to his amour propre. One 
young man, the son of a pushing matron 
from Montana, with an inexplicable mania 
for court life and the association of gran- 
dees, Washington Lafayette Grovel, called 
“Lafe” for short by his familiars, actually 
forced bets on the admired intimate of cour- 
tiers, as a pretext to fill his purse to the 
amount of thousands of dollars. Others 
pretended to wage baccarat with him and 
left all the winnings in his hands, by clum- 
siness in play, in humorous contrast with 
their skill when contesting with each other. 
It literally rained gold into the receptacles 
of the genius of the Rue Galilée, and the 
house became too small for the levees held 
day after day, merely to receive the cards 
of the throng that coveted acquaintance 
with the friend of the sovereign, as Theo. 
was regarded by her envying and admiring 
compatriots. All this adulation was turned 
to the best account, where Theo. sagaciously 
divined that Jules’s interests lay. Jules, as 
the indispensable companion of the rich 
young nabobs from over the sea, was missed 
and mourned in the exclusive circles of the 
Faubourg, where his vogue among the mil- 
lionaires, as all Americans were held to be, 
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made a great impression. He was seen in 
the choice boxes at the opera; in sumptu- 
ous equipages in the Bois. His name was 
paraded in all the costly revels of the for- 
eign magnates, at the ministerial recep- 
tions and in places where rank and birth 
alone arefound. Discussing the fairy trans- 
formation in their fortunes, Jules said one 
day, as he and Theo. sat alone in the 
pretty salon of the Rue Galilée : 

“If the fortunes of the family are ever 
restored, ma chére, the prodigy will be your 
work ; the rest of us will be as little in it as 
the globules of water that pass between the 
mill wheel and the wall, evading the stream 
that turns the wheel.” 

That sagacious young person smiled fond- 
ly on the handsome eulogist and shook her 
head. “If I had only been born a man, all 
things would be possible. Then I might 
really do something. But a woman—tied 
hand and foot, to all the stupidities! It 
makes me insane sometimes when I see 
how easily success might be won, if I were 
only a man.” Then, as she saw a humor- 
ous expression on her brother’s face, she 
added apologetically: “ Not that you aren't 
worth a dozen ordinary men, but you have 
too much sensitiveness ; you are too con- 
scientious; you have that most useless of all 
mental baggage—scruples. You must learn 
to ignore them. It’s the only rule for a real 
success, I assure you! I wish I were a man, 
all the same that I might be by your side 
all the time.” 

“ Why, my dear, what could you do if you 
were a man more than you are doing? I[n- 
deed, I think it very fortunate that you are 
not one. I am quite satisfied that you are 
a woman and very proud that you are my 
sister,” and he kissed her hand gallantly. 
He was greatly surprised by the bitterness 
in his sister’s voice, for Theo’s strong point 
was invariable good-humor and unrestrain- 
ed gaiety. 

“Do?” she repeated, dreamily, looking 
out on the crowds; “I would make men 
tremble and women — adore me — in vain,” 
she added with a mocking little laugh. 

“Yes, but it doesn’t help one along much 
to make men tremble; on the contrary, it 
would make them avoid one ; and as for the 
adoration of woman, any empty head can 
bring that about. No, my dear, the trem- 
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bling is a bad means to an end; it drives 
the lambs away, and when they are timid 
and when they are in flight, it’s a bad time 
for shearing!” 

Up to the evening of the /ée at St. Cloud, 
to which the imperial hostess had herself 
bidden Theo, the house on the Rue Galilée 
resembled the palace vestibule. Rumor had 
invested the little American with carte 
blanche for the event, and a crush of car- 
riages blocked the street from early morn- 
ing until sunset. Great ladies, who would 
never have dreamed of climbing a stair in 
their own lordly palaces in New York or 
Boston, tripped anxiously up to Theo’s 
fourth-floor doudozr, bearing their own let- 
ters of presentation from common friends. 
The invasion became an inundation, and 
the exhausted young woman was compelled 
to seclude herself in the convent to escape 
the burden of greatness thrust upon her. 
To some she gave notes of presentation to 
the grand chamberlain and to the Duchess 
de Mouchy. But she told everyone quite 
frankly that she really was the humblest 
guest expected at the feast. “Such charm- 
ing modesty !” declared everybody. “‘ She de- 
serves the good fortune that has come to her.” 


For once there was no exaggeration in the 


phrase, “all Paris.” The whole town was 
talking of the wonderful /ée that was to 
conclude the festivities invented for the 
sovereigns visiting France. The novelty of 
the event was to be a dal masque, in which 
no one would be admitted without costume. 
For months the tailors and modzstes had 
been preparing sumptuous apparel. When 
the scene was set at ten o'clock, the jour- 
nals declared that nothing so dazzling had 
ever been witnessed, even in the magnificent 
pageantries that had marked Napoleon’s 
reign. Theo, in the garb of a vestal, accom- 
panied by Miss de la Fléche as Cleopatra, 
arrived eatly to study the people and the 
place. The Chateau of St. Cloud was a blaze 
of light, and the gardens a fairy scene of en- 
chanted illumination. The spectacle was 
witnessed by thousands, who lingered on 
the opposite side of the river, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, until long after midnight. The 
dancing did not end until seven in the 
morning. The Emperor, in a plain black 
domino, arrived among the merry-makers 
at ten o’clock precisely. The Empress, who 
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had been announced as Diana, the huntress, 
to everybody’s surprise appeared also in a 
plain pink domino and lace mask. She 
was attended throughout the evening by 
one cavalier in the gorgeous costume of 
the Magyar knights, whom every one recog- 
nized as Prince Metternich. Theo. had been 
asked to dance by a mask in the glitter- 
ing costume of a medizval Venetian, and as 
they moved through the throng, he pointed 
out the celebrities. In the quadrille, the 
partner of her vzs a vzs attracted general 
wonder. A full figure, with skin as red as 
an Indian, wearing a garment of filmy lace, 
curiously fastened with rare and precious 
stones. “That,” whispered Theo’s cavalier, 
“is the cousin of the Emperor—the Princess 
Mathilde, the patroness of the Bohemians 
and the despair of the Empress. The pretty 
figure in the next set—the shepherdess 
dancing with the knight of the griffin—is 
the Princess Clotilde, daughter of Victor 
Emannuel and wife of Plon-Plon. Plon-Plon 
himself is dancing in the set ws a ves the 
Emperor, in a blue domino.” 

At eleven o’clock Theo. was warned to be 
in place to see the famous quadrille arrang- 
ed for the fée by the poet Gautier, “ Puss 
in Boots.” As she stood there all the charac- 
ters of the legend darted out from all sorts 
of nooks where they had been cunningly 
concealed. The apartment represented the 
fairy dell of Queen Mab, and the graceful 
figures performed the parts so well that 
they were forced to repeat. Then followed 
a Venetian carnival, the personages all cos- 
tumed in keeping with the legendary tradi- 
tions of that motley fable. As Theo. stood 
lost in admiration a slender monk in the 
scarlet order of the Jesuits came up to her. 
It was Jules. He had come to put her up 
to playing a little comedy on an American 
friend recently arrived in the city. . 

“ But who is it?” asked she, not enthusi- 
astic at the prospect. 

“ Elliot Arden—Kent’s cousin.” 

Theo. started, and it was well that the 
mask covered her face. 

“ Elliot Arden ?—tell me about him. How 
is he Kent’s cousin? I thought the Kents 
had no male members, outside of Philip, in 
the younger generation.” 

« Ah, it is a family story of a complicated 
sort —too long to tell here; but you can 
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have a great deal of fun with Arden. He 
is young and handsome as an erl-king, with 
big blue eyes and almost flaxen hair—” 

“Ugh !” exclaimed Theo., “just the com- 
bination I detest! But how shall I recog- 
nize him?” 

“There he is—as Lohengrin, the Knight 
of the Grail. You can mystify him beauti- 
fully if you’re in the spirit—go!”’ 

And Jules glided away laughing, watching 
Theo. as she made her way to the slender 
figure in silvery doublet and long flaxen 
hair, wandering among the concealed roy- 
alties on the scene. She followed him fora 
moment in uncertainty, then boldly placing 
herself before the shining figure, said, in 
German: 

“Is the Knight of the Swan seeking Elsa 
of Brabant?” 

Lohengrin looked down at the demure 
Vestal, catching only a gleam of yellowish 
green through the eyelets of the mask. 
He was clearly perplexed, for the voice, 
while unfamiliar, gave a peculiar intona- 
tion of knowingness that convinced him 
that the person knew his name. 

“Elsa lost her swan knight by too much 


curiosity. Shall you vanish if I seek to 
know who you are, whence you came, and 


the name you bear?” As he asked these 
questions he offered his shining arm to the 
nun. As she took it they passed on slowly 
through the bewildering scene. 

“Yes; curiosity like this ill-befits a 
knightly spirit; enough to know that I am 
an oracle and can presage your future, or 
set you on the path of glory.” 

“ Well, well,” laughed the other, “this is 
wonderful ; I was just sighing for a good 
spirit to lead me safely through this maze 
of magnificence, and, lo, here is an enchan- 
tress to give me the chart of life. To begin, 
what is my name?” 

“ Elliot Arden.” 

“ My pursuit?” 

“Student in law in the Ecole de Droit; 
entered last month.” 

“ Ambition?” 

“ A great jurist and statesman.” 

“That’s rather easy; where is the Ameri- 
can that hasn’t that ambition?” laughed 
Lohengrin. “But now, Madam Oracle, you 
have answered questions that anyone might 
solve; put on your divination symbols and 
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tell me,” and his voice sank into mock ser1- 
ousness, “Is the student in law to become 
the profound jurist, the jurist the successful 
statesman—the paragon to win in love, or be 
a heartbroken wreck ?” 

The arm within his trembled slightly zs 
the nun replied : 

“In statecraft and war the Ardens are 
ruled by a propitiatory planet; in love they 
are faithless and can expect no faith.” 

The knight halted so suddenly that his 
mask partly fell, and the nun could see his 
face was flushed and his eyes wide open in 
wonder. 

“’Pon my faith, Mistress Oracle, the stars 
you read must deceive you. No Arden | 
ever knew was faithless in love, whatever 
they may have been in war.” 

“ An oracle, like a gas-bill, is not to be 
disputed, or the light will be cut off,” an- 
swered the nun, with a merry laugh. 

They had continued moving during this 
occult play of wits, the knight evidently 
searching for someone. At this moment 
he hurried the vestal rather abruptly to- 
ward a figure representing Prospero in his 
wizard garb. 

“I say, Phil,” said Lohengrin, in a tone 
his companion was not expected to catch, 
“here’s the drollest thing; some one who 
knows me!” Then aloud: “Now, if you 
be an oracle, match your power against 
this adept in sorcery, the master of Ariel 
and inventor of pranks, the lord of the 
isle and tormentor of Caliban. Conjurer 
of cloud-capped towers and palaces, more 
airy, though not less magnificent, than 
this, I present you, comrades in a com- 
mon craft, Sorcery.” Prospero gravely 
bowed, leaning on his wand; the Vestal 
merely bent her neck. Lohengrin contin- 
ued in a tone of raillery: “The oracle de- 
clares that the Ardens are faithless in love, 
and will find no faith. What say you, great 
Prospero?” 

“The oracle should perhaps have said, 
some Ardens are faithless,” said the Vestal, 
the gleam through the eyelet directed to- 
ward her rival. 

That wizard personage started visibly as 
the voice fell on his ear, but it was the 
words not the tone that he seemed to be 
struck with. He made no answer and Lo- 
hengrin said, in evident surprise: 
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“That's better. It leaves me a hope that, 
as there are exceptions to the rule of faith- 
lessness in the Ardens, I may escape the 
doom you prophesy—” 

“Come to me when you are in love and I 
will tell you,” responded the Vestal. 

“ But where shall I seek you? where are 
your altars ? what devotions are acceptable 
to you? what is the penalty for looking on 
the oracle’s face?” and he made a gesture 
as if to snatch away the mask. 

Theo. shrank back out of reach, and with 
a penitent motion the knight implored ab- 
solution. Then she made answer: 

“When you are in love I shall answer 
these questions; when you are in love I 
shall be near you to keep the course 
smooth,” and she laughed musically and, 
to the young man, maddeningly. 

“What, has Prospero been struck dumb?” 
asked the knight. “Do his powers pale 
before the priestess of Aphrodite? Has 
Ariel quit him? Is Caliban in the ascend- 
ant? Has his spirit suffered change into 


something dull and strange?” 

But at this moment the music, which had 
been stilled for a few moments, fell upon 
their ears, so soft, sensuous and entrancing 


—the waltz movement of Undine—that as 
if by one impulse the Knight and Vestal 
fell into each other’s arms and moved off in 
a gliding motion among the shrubbery and 
ferns set for the Undine quadrille, an en- 
chanting elfin drama in dance and music, 
the talk of Paris to this day. Leading the 
goblin host came a figure literally clothed 
in jewels; upon her head a glistening net- 
work of diamonds, blinding in brilliancy; 
this again surmounted by a conch of opals 
and amethysts. 

“Who is that wonderful being?” asked 
Lohengrin of the Vestal. 

But her oracular powers could not be 
summoned to answer, and an Oberon at his 
elbow replied : 

“It is the Countess Walewski, wife of the 
son of Napoleon First and the Princess 
Walewski. The figure represents Undine; 
the one by her side, with the parachute of 
diamonds covering her head, diamond wings 
and silver pennons, is the Countess de 
Morny, representing Air. The lurid person, 
with flowers of burnished gold breaking out 
all over her, is Fire, the daughter of Queen 
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Christina, The value of the costumes worn 
in this quadrille is so great that the doors 
have been locked and the windows guarded 
unti! the precious raiment can be returned 
to the strong boxes, before a soul will be 
permitted to leave the room.” 

lt was now two o'clock and Theo. began 
to look for Miss de la Fléche to go to 
supper. She was forced to accept the arm 
of the sighing Knight, who had exhausted 
every artifice to make her reveal her face. 
They had pushed to the end of the spacious 
suite of apartments where, on the sound of 
a single horn, an immense pair of curtains, 
that the shrubbery had partially hidden was 
drawn aside, and the startled throng beheld 
a long vista of oriental magnificence, stretch- 
ing into distance before them. It was the 
banqueting-hall. It was a realization of the 
Veronese banquets, down to the slender 
golden-haired pages, the gold and silver 
ewers and the porphyry columns buttress- 
ing two great balconies, from which the 
guests could survey the scene, as the Em- 
peror and his royal guests sat down in the 
first relay. At the farther end of the room 
a curtain was painted to represent a contin- 
uation of the hall, and the spectator, from 
where Theo. and the Knight stood, could 
only detect the illusion by the absence of 
moving figures. Fountains between each of 
the sumptuously-set tables showered pur- 
ple and crystal streams into silver basins, 
from which the guests were served the red 
and white wines of Burgundy and Bor- 
deaux. The attendants were in medizval 
costumes like the pages, and the astonish- 
ment of the guests was so great that for a 
time none descended the broad marble stair- 
cases leading to the centre of this ambrosial 
splendor. The Emperor, who had changed 
the black domino of the early part of the 
evening, for a blue one, was seated just be- 
low the railing whence Theo. and her es- 
cort surveyed this masterpiece of sensuous 
beauty. Napoleon was surrounded by his 
royal guests and the great ladies of the 
court, the Empress keeping up a lively 
conversation with a tall mask, set down 
as the Emperor of Russia by the prattling 
gossips of the scene. 

While the two stood silently absorbed in 
the varying panorama of imperial munifi- 
cence, the Vestal started as a white-gloved 
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hand was laid on her arm. Turning, a 
Faust with blood-red plumes, blood - red 
doublet and black limbs, stood, as the devil 
stands in the garden, leering at Marguerite 
as she surveys the jewels. She almost lost 
self-possession as she started back with a 
little scream. 

“ Mademoiselle does right to assume the 
Vestal. It would have been still better had 
she taken the silver circlet of Aphrodite 
herself,” and the satanic personage bent low. 
Theo. recognized the voice in an instant, 
but she marveled that he should have pene- 
trated her disguise. 

“How did the princely eye find the 
priestess in this throng?” she asked with a 
voice quite different from the one she had 
used in addressing Lohengrin. 

“ Ah, I see; we are quits,” he cried. “‘ What 
more natural than that the prince of evil 
should seek out the angel of light? Fur- 
thermore, I am charged by the Empress to 
see that her charming friends do not lack 
for amusement. I am come to lead you to 


a high place and explain to you the treas- 
ures of the kingdoms of earth that sur- 
round you.” 

“Is this the temptation?” 


“Tf you like.” 

“ And if I don’t?” 

“Then it is a tribute; will you come? I’m 
sure the Knight of the Grail can find another 
swan,” and he bowed jocularly to the won- 
dering Lohengrin, more puzzled than ever 
by these flippant references to high person- 
ages and sacred things. 

“The Vestal,” he said gallantly, “has a 
nobler mission than upholding a single 
warrior’s courage, or inspiring his arm.” 

“Your silver knight has a ready tongue, 
which rarely goes with a strong arm.” 

“In the present the ready tongue goes 
farther than the strong arm, monszeur le 
prince,” retorted Theo. saucily. “You, for 
example, could not lift the swords of your 
ancestors, lining the walls at Amboise; but 
who, or what, shall keep you from filling 
the place a Richelieu or a Mazarin, with 
ready tongues, made impossible to the 
Comtes d’Amboise ?” 

“Ma fot, mademoiselle, you are a witch, 
not a vestal. What bird has whispered my 
ambitions in your ear?” 

“As for that, it needs no bird to tell any 
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one who sees the prince and knows his 
talents, what his future may be if he wills 
it. You know you told me certain things 
at the Belle-chasse Hotel. It was not diffi- 
cult after that to construct a future.” 

“But that was badinage, I assure you; 
there is nothing so ridiculous as the seri- 
ous in conversation. I leave that to the 
English and your unimaginative American 
men.” 

“Seriousness is good in its place. It was 
by a prayer, not by a laugh, that Henri IV. 
got Paris.” 

“True, but I doubt the efficacy of prayer 
emphatically. It would take volumes to 
tell the triumphs of a laugh, from Democ- 
ritus, who laughed himself to the head of 
Greek philosophy, to Moliére, who laughed 
the stage into an equality with the pulpit. 
Then, too, the place of prayer is in the 
closet, and we can’t conquer the world in 
the closet.” 

“Many men have. Indeed, I don’t know 
any who can boast conquest who ever con- 
quered otherwise!” 

“ But aren’t we falling into rather abstruse 
talk for a ball-room. I’m to have a dance, 
n'est-ce pas?” 

This was apropos the waltz measure, 
swelling in voluptuous cadence from the 
distant dancing-room. Lohengrin followed 
them idly at a distance and watched the 
Vestal as she floated airily arou.d on the 
arm of her satanic escort. When the dance 
was done, they came back toward the spot 
where he and the Vestal stood, and when 
Satan saw him he advanced and, bowing 
solemnly, said: “ Sir Knight, I surrender the 
Vestal to your valorous charge.” Then rais- 
ing her hand respectfully to his lips, joined 
a mask evidently awaiting him a few steps 
away. As the Knight and Vestal passed back 
to reach the corridor leading to the grand 
staircase, Lohengrin spied Prospero and in- 
vited him to be of the party going down 
to supper. When he joined them they were 
pressed along in a merry mob struggling in 
the same direction. Theo. caught sight of 
Cleopatra, evidently bewildered in the crush, 
and with her Jules, looking about anxiously. 
She begged Lohengrin to make his way to 
them and inform the domino that the Vestal 
waited them. 

“But you must pledge me not to make 
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off while I am gone,” said the knight with 
unknightly premonition of the Vestal’s 
good faith. 

“I am not an Arden—I never recede 
from a pledge,” she retorted, the eyes 
gleaming toward Prospero. 

Lohengrin bit his lip; there was an al- 
most malignant accent in the way this 
pleasantry had been spoken, that convinced 
him of a serious meaning in the mysteri- 
ous woman's previous utterances. “ What 
can it be?” he thought, as he moved off 
hesitatingly. “Can it be directed at Philip? 
Has he been jilting some rancorous 7”- 
triguante? Perhaps I can find a clue by 
surprising Cleopatra or the monk.” Ap- 
proaching them, he said, with an air of con- 
fidence: “Pardon me, holy father, the Ves- 
tal whom you see yonder, commands me to 
bring you, with the queen, Cleopatra, to 
join us at the supper table.” 

“ The Vestal shall be obeyed,” was the re- 
sponse, in a deep sepulchral voice, which 
still sounded familiar to the disconcerted 
ambassador. Philip, on his part, not less 
piqued than Elliot by the persistence of 
the vivacious Vestal in recurring to the 
same theme, seized the absence of his kins- 
man to penetrate the mystery. 

“Is it in the books, the stars, or the 
heart, learned priestess, that you find the 
proofs of Arden faithlessness?” he asked, 
trying to pierce the mask concealing the 
gleaming eyes. 

“Such wizard powers, as Prospero owns, 
should solve the mystery, if mystery it be,” 
retorted the Vestal, gaily. 

“These powers reveal no trace of Arden’s 
wrong-doing.” 

“Right and wrong are relative terms; 
the compact that an Arden holds it blame- 
less to break, may be construed as lack of 
faith, by more rigorous moralists,” and the 
voice had a little tremulous tone, that 
made Philip start and examine the speaker 
more intently. Lohengrin, with Cleopatra 
and the monk, appeared at this moment, 
and the party, presented with mock formal- 
ity under their mask names, set out for the 
tables. 

“Holy father,” Lohengrin spoke, “you 
shall act as master of ceremonies, since you 
have the advantage, I suspect, of knowing 
all the personalities here ; you must tell us 
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the distinguished people we are breaking 
bread with.” 

“ Ah, no; I refuse that office. I will, if 
you like, hear all your confessions and, per- 
haps, if you haven’t sinned against me or 
mine, I will give you absolution,” and the 
monk laughed as he poured champagne 
with a manipulation of the bottle that be- 
lied his garb and talk, whimsically. 

“We should fare better confessing to you 
then, than the inexorable Vestal here, who 
has taken my horoscope and detects a 
sinister spot in the blood of my family,” re- 
plied Lohengrin, as he laid a faté daintily 
on the plate of the Vestal. 

“Though it doesn’t become my cloth to 
say it,” the monk went on, “this heathen 
rival of mine, while ministering to the al- 
tars of the exiled gods, is to be trusted im- 
plicitly ; she is the seventh daughter ofa 
seventh son and has inherited powers of 
divination— hear her rather for her truth 
than her cause,” and, saying this, the priest 
bent down and kissed the hand of the 
Vestal. 

“If this be the placating form of devo- 
tion to the oracle, I claim the right to fol- 
low the priest’s example,” whispered Elliot 
to the Vestal, as she drew back her hand, 
but with no sign of embarrassment or dis- 
pleasure. 

“ Ah, no,” she laughed, “ by virtue of his 
sacred office the monk imprints the chaste 
kiss of common ministry. You, as the slave 
of Mars, have no right to share in it.” 

“Well, then, if I forswear Mars and take 
up the symbols of Venus—” 

“Still worse—you remember that in love 
you are—” 

“ Faithless ?” 

“Precisely. You must have the uncom- 
mon power that some men have of reading 
your own heart—or, perhaps, you see it in 
the stars?” 

“IT have heard it so often from rosy lips 
to-night that, by ‘damned iteration, I am 
almost come to believe it.’”’ 

“Give me time and I will prove it.” 

“ Never, if your eyes and face equal your 
voice and form.” 

“Come, cceme,” interrupted the monk, 
gravely, in answer to a signal from the Ves- 
tal, given under the table, in a sign lan- 
guage he had long since mastered on the 
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Rue Galilée. ‘“ People talk love when they 
talk low, and as a son of chivalry, the 
Knight of the Grail knows what befell the 
sacrilegious loves who lifted the eyes of the 
flesh to the vestal virgins.” 

It was in vain that Philip and Elliot bent 
every energy, employed every artifice, to 
discover the three masked conspirators; 
for that they were in league to keep up the 
mystification there could be no doubt. Un- 
like most mask balls, there was no rule for 
uncovering at this /éte, where, of course, 
the names of the guests and their persons 
were known to either the grand chamber- 
lain or some responsible person of the 
household. The Vestal not only kept her 
visor down in eating—she used her fan with 
such dexterity that her watchful neighbors 
could not even steal a glimpse of her lower 
face, and they left the table as profoundly 
ignorant as when they sat down. It was 


six o’clock in the morning when Theo and 
her friend reached the carriage, and drove 
off for the Rue Galilée, having carefully 
evaded the watchful knight and the per- 
plexed Prospero, lest they should follow and 
identify them. The wonders of this affair 


were the theme of clubs, coteries and cafés 
for the next month. Indeed, on the fall 
of the Empire, that unwarped censor of 
public morals, Punch, published a poem in- 
geniously contrasting that Belshazzar feast 
with the prison fare of Wilhelmshohe. As 
for the Parisian journals, turn your files and 
read the list of great personages, the col- 
umns of description of such bewildering 
dresses, such mines of jewels, such display 
of plate and crystal—such magnificence, in 
short, as was never before or since fabri- 
cated out of the palaces of the Genii or the 
dreams of an Oriental necromancer. For 
us, of course, its only interest is the figure 
our brilliant Theo. played, and the chain 
of circumstances whose important links, 
broken in America, were brought within the 
magnet’s scope for reuniting. It is for us 
to see whether they did unite and what effect 
the union had in after days and times upon 
those in whose fortunes our interest has 
been evoked. Henceforth, Theo. and her 
brother were among the great personages of 
Paris. 

So great a person as the Prince d’Am- 
boise was met there at the family dinner, 
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and rumor soon had it that the bank- 
rupt’s daughter was to be Princess d’Am- 
boise, and mistress of the dozen more cha- 
teaus of that great nobleman. Jules, too, 
was to be the husband of the cotton prin- 
cess, and all mammondom joined in doing 
hearty tribute to so much good fortune. 
But greatness like this is not always con- 
ceded without carping. There were evil 
disposed persons who hinted ugly doings. 
Rumors of her apprenticeship in the Rue 
Scribe were whispered about. But it was 
remarked that one fine day the dauntless 
young person drove down in great state 
to the alleged scene of her studies in sharp 
practice; that the prince sat in the chariot 
while she sailed majestically in, and that 
when she came out, the head of the firm 
came humbly to the door with tears in her 
fat eyes, and made the most slavish and 
groveling signs of deference to the trium- 
phant diplomatist. After this, the first ru- 
mor was amended by the addition of the 
visit, in which it was stated, as if by ocular 
evidence, that the young person had bought 
her accomplice off, and that her present de- 
nials did not offset her previous hints and 
innuendoes. But where or when, or among 
what mortal people was it, ever that success 
did not succeed and cover every species of 
moral nakedness? Much indeed need our 
beauteous Theo. care for the gabble of the 
envious or the chatter of the malicious. 
When one has princes and dukes ready to 
do one homage, why care for the disparage- 
ments of the obscure? Theo. was in the 
garden whose blossoms are fire, where the 
raptures and roses lull the senses. She 
knew the repose dear to such a nature as 
hers, and the great were the silly birds who 
hatched her golden cuckoo eggs ! 

With social triumphs, however, her com- 
merce slackened. And to lull suspicions 
she, from time to time, transferred her field 
of operations to America, going over laden 
with great argosies for rich clients unable 
to make the journey to Paris. The profits 
of this new method, which, since Theo's 
first venture, has become common, soon 
began to have its perils, and she was forced 
to display all the ingenuity of which she 
was a consummate mistress. Her vogue in 
society threw the Ardens and Kent within 
her reach; but she never even remotely 
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alluded to the by-play at the da/ masgué. 
She had impressed upon Jules her wish 
that no allusion should ever be made to 
the affair, nor to mention in the family 
that Kent was in Paris. Jules was puzzled 
for her reasons, but as he obeyed her im- 
plicitly was satisfied to do as she said 
without troubling himself much with the 
motives inspiring what he thought a singu- 
lar request. On her own part, she lost no 
opportunity to ingratiate herself with the 
Ardens—a somewhat difficult business, as 
they shrank from public life, and refused 
half the invitations sent them. The family 
had but just laid off mourning for Philip's 
parents, who had been burned in a frightful 
disaster on the Hudson river. Mrs. Kent 
was the favorite sister, and had long acted 
as mother to Mrs. Arden before her mar- 
riage. Philip himself had eyed Theo. with 
startled surprise when he first met her in 
his aunt’s drawing-room. He had seen her 
as a little girl in New York in the days of 
his surreptitious courtship of her sister; but 
the past was never alluded to between them 
—indeed, Theo. met him like an entire 
stranger, pretending to have forgotten him. 
Jules had never seen him in New York, 
and had no suspicion of what had passed 
between his sister and the former Adonis of 
the metropolis. Assiduous and seductive 
in her court to the family, Theo. soon found 
herself an intimate of all but Edith and 
Philip, who maintained a reserve rather of 
instinct than expression. Elliot admired 
the witty little critic of her countrymen’s 
gaucheries in the elegant society of the capi- 
tal, and defended her stoutly against the 
acerbities of his cousin and sister. Bella 
found her helpful and complaisant in guid- 
ing her to the wonders of the Paris mu- 
seums, and her respect for her was not les- 
sened by Theo's persistent refusal to accept 
the present of even a book from the Arden 
household. 

She insisted thus on a broad equality, 
which was very freely conceded. The Ar- 
dens knew that the family had met misfor- 
tunes, but like most of those who had 
known them in New York, had a vague 
notion that French kinsmen had _ helped 
them to repair it. As the family and its 
affairs became more and more known to 
her, Theo’s inchoate purpose of visiting 
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the sin of Clare’s blighted life upon the 
whole family, grew into a settled determi- 
nation. What misery she could wreak upon 
them, she could not exactly see. She be- 
lieved that the Kents had been the obsta- 
cle to her sister’s happiness, and since the 
hand of God had visited the sin upon them, 
why should not these serene sybarites, as 
she called them, when she looked about 
her and saw the evidences of princely ease, 
be made to feel some of the pangs she and 
hers had been made to suffer through their 
wicked pride and insolent pretension? For, 
if Clare’s life and beauty had not been 
blasted by the miserable engagement with 
Philip, she, like so many girls, with not a 
tithe of her loveliness, would have married 
a fortune, and the poverty and misery of 
the last six years would have been spared 
Jules, herself and her father. She would 
humiliate them, as they had humiliated 
her; if she could not do it through Philip— 
and it was plain, that with his preposses- 
sions, which she had tried in vain to con- 
quer, she couldn’t—she must do it through 
some other heart that was dear to them. 
Every time her eye rested on the gray hair 
and the sad face of Clare, she made the 
covenant anew to herself; she often caught 
herself on the verge of tears as she com- 
pared the beautiful girl, passing her life so 
listlessly in this obscure home, with the 
frivolous and painted harridans that posed 
as beauties in the great world, and her lit- 
tle heart throbbed with a confirmed pur- 
pose of wreaking vengeance upon those near 
and dear the ingrate who had flung away 
this rare jewel. But her melodramatic in- 
trospections did not change the gaiety of 
her manner. Nothing can equal the ad- 
dress of a young and vigorous feminine in- 
tellect bent upon some covert achievement. 

The duplicity of the Italian is frankness 
itself to her guileless demeanor; the pa- 
tience of the Hindoo impetuosity to the 
deliberation of her preparation ; the firm- 
ness of man, a quivering reed compared to 
her fixedness. Under a mask of volatility 
these methods are doubly sinister. Theo. 
often grew frightened at herself as this 
odious purpose became a haunting spirit, © 
and she resolved to dismiss the demon. 
She would take her revenge in triumphs 
over these purse-proud insolents, by lead- 
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ing them in social ¢é/at, by patronizing 
them, by holding the door of the great 
open or shut in their faces as caprice 
should dictate. She would become a prin- 
cess —she turned roseate as this delicious 
thought came—she would be the grandest 
dame in the ranks of the ancien noblesse, 
she would be the intimate of royalties, and 
when these plebeian nobodies approached 
her, she would drink the intoxicating cup 
of vengeance to the dregs. Theo. was far 
too shrewd, however, to put trust in pure- 
ly visionary possibilities. That the Prince 


d’Amboise had contemplated the possibil- 
ity of asking her to marry him, she felt 
confident ; but whether he would, she knew 
was dependent upon the likelihood of her 
being able to put him in possession of a 
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fortune large enough to re-establish the 
ancient glories of his race. If Jules could 
make a rich marriage she might be a prin- 
cess, if she cared to be, but, she added, as 
she smiled at herself complacently in the 
mirror, that she wasn’t quite sure that she 
wanted to be. She was still young enough 
to hold to the romance that abides for a 
season in all girlish natures, before they are 
depraved by worldliness, and she sighed 
with a little throb of yearning that gave 
her a momentary beauty, that does not in- 
spire doubt, of a passion which should ab- 
sorb her heart, innocent and pure as the 
visions of her girlhood. Fate was soon to 
give her the boon; let us see if her good 
or bad angel rules when the blessing 
comes. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN OCEAN EPISODE. 


Men are not by any means such stuff as 
dreams are made of. If they were, the bur- 
dens of this life would end with the sleep. 
Pain and pleasure are of the same texture 
—woven in the same loom. We look be- 
fore and after, and the horizon is bounded 
by the same blank. Our loves, like our 
hates, leave the taste of ashes on our lips; 
our triumphs, like our defeats, leave a trail 
of bitterness—the remembrance of happier 
things is no less a mirror of our own feeble- 
ness than the memory of our failures. The 
day and the deed are no more of life’s pur- 
pose than the broken circlet in the pool re- 
ceding and disappearing and arising anew. 
When the name of Theo. Carnot came upin 
the conversation at the café supper, Trajan 
Gray was like an exhausted swimmer, who 
had buffeted the waves and found a mo- 
ment’s refuge on a friendly rock, where 
another effort promises security. He was 
plunged violently back into the swirl of 
foaming tides which had before borne him 
down. It was love of Theo. Carnot that 
had made two years of his lifea dream. It 
was horror of Theo. Carnot that made life 
a mockery. Two years before he had met 
‘her. He was taking ship at Havre for New 
York. The vessel was crowded with Ger- 
man, French and even English emigrants. 
Trajan had been obliged to secure a state- 


room by himself, as he had work to do 
which he felt should be finished before ar- 
riving at New York. The vessel sailed from 
Havre early in the day, and the young man, 
without acquaintances on board, went for- 
ward to the steerage. The sea was not 
rough, but the chopping waves of the chan- 
nel had already affected the unhappy crowds 
packed in the dark and bad-smelling quar- 
ters of the emigrants. While Trajan stood 
watching the waves, there was a stir at the 
gangway. A girl came screaming toward 
one of the sailors, but between terror and 
sea-sickness found it difficult to make her- 
self understood. 

“Well, Zamze,” said the sailor, not un- 
kindly, “ what is it? be calm, there's plenty 
of time.” 

“ Ah, monsieur, there is some one dying 
below ; where is the doctor ? where—”’ 

But the frightened creature could articu- 
late no more. A violent spasm of illness 
sent her reeling against the rail. Trajan, 
approaching the sailor, asked if there could 
be anything serious below. 

“Ah, no; they all think they are dying 
when the first attack comes.” 

“ But wouldn't it be well to have the doc- 
tor among them at the beginning?” said the 
young man, knowing from experience the 
horrors of the first days at sea. 
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“The doctor can’t be everywhere,” re- 
sponded the sailor, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. The girl by this time somewhat re- 
stored, came back to Trajan, and putting 
her hand on his arm said, pleadingly: 

“It is not the sea-sickness; it is some 
dangerous —oh —if monsieur would go 
down himself—he would see.” 

Trajan’s was not the nature to disregard 
an appeal of this sort. He asked where 
the sufferer was quartered, and the girl, not 
daring to trust herself in the hideous at- 
mosphere, directed him. Descending the 
steep, greasy stairway, he found himself in 
the squalid, half-lighted, ill-ventilated 
schwarmeret of the steerage. Although no 
longer liable to sea-sickness, Trajan’s eyes 
swam dizzily as he penetrated into the foul 
air. Shrieks and groans came from the 
cots on all sides. Both sexes were crowd- 
ed into the place in common. There was 
no sort of privacy. The cots were arranged 
in tiers and the occupants thrust them- 
selves in as goods are packed in crates. 
The floors were already foul with dédrzs 
from the sick and the refuse of the midday 
meal. With a good deal of difficulty, Tra- 


jan found the spot where the girl described 


the dying woman to be. But there were a 
score of helpless victims, moaning and twist- 
ing on the scant beds. Trajan was about 
to quit the noisome, fetid cave of misery 
when, from the lower range of berths, a 
piercing shriek, that arose above the wails 
of the others, indicated the object he was 
searching. The shriek was succeeded by 
groans hardly less terrible. Bending down, 
Trajan could barely distinguish a woman’s 
form writhing in convulsive pain. He 
saw in an instant that it was no case of 
sea-sickness. The sufferer’s hair was in 
a tangled mass over her neck, and as 
the paroxysms returned she seized the 
long masses, twisting them around her 
wrists, then stuffing coils of them into her 
mouth, strove to stop her outcries with 
them. 

Trajan touched the woman in the berth 
above, who was lying with a towel tightly 
clenched between her teeth. 

“Can you tell me what is the matter 
with your neighbor?” he asked. There 
was no response. He shook her with 
some emphasis and repeated the question. 
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The woman took the gag from her mouth 
and, without turning, said, pantingly : 

“ She is in childbirth.” 

The young man shrunk backward with 
an exclamation of surprise, his blood surg- 
ing with indignant fury at the system that 
could thus trifle with the sacred torments 
of maternity. He hurried to the deck; no 
one could tell him where the doctor was to 
be found. He set out to seek him in the 
first cabin. He had not long to search. 
The doctor was a young man from the 
Paris schools—such as are to be found on 
all the ocean lines— with no experience in 
medicine or practice, and accepting the post 
of ship’s surgeon for a season, with merely 
nominal pay, for the opportunities it gives 
for making acquaintances and sometimes 
lucky marriage. When Trajan came to 
him he was promenading the after-deck in 
company with a group of Americans. Call- 
ing him aside the young man told him the, 
situation in the steerage. 

“ Ah, it’s nothing,” said he, peevishly, at 
the same time measuring Trajan doubt- 
fully. 

“ Monsieur is in the first class?” he said, 
with some suspicion. 

“Yes,” said Trajan, irritatedly; “I have 
state-room 214—but of what consequence 
is that when this poor woman is in mortal 
agony, and her child may be born at any 
moment ?” 

With very evident reluctance, the doctor 
set out to see the woman, stopping, how- 
ever, to get his case as he passed his quar- 
ters. They found the forlorn creature in the 
same condition. Trajan waited at the stairs 
to hear the report. The doctor came back 
looking serious. “It isa wretched business,” 
he muttered; “both mother and child will 
die in that frightful débacle.” 

“Can't a room be found for her in the 
first cabin?” asked Trajan, anxiously. 

“ Impossible ; every state-room was taken 
ten days ago. The officers are doubled up 
two in a room to give every available bed 
to the passengers.” 

“ She would bé better off on deck here,” 
suggested Trajan. “Couldn’t a hammock 
be rigged above deck?” 

“ Out of the question, sir. Even if it could 
be done, it would interfere with working the 
ship—but in any event, it would be as fatal 
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to mother and child. I see no hope for 
them,” said the doctor, decisively. “I can’t 
see how either can live in that pest-house.” 

“TI see a way,” said Trajan, emphatically. 
“T have an entire state-room. She shall 
have that, and I can shift on deck. I’m 
young, and used to hard lines, and I can 
stand it very well.” 

“ But,” cried the astonished doctor, “I 
don’t think that can be managed. I doubt 
whether the captain will permit a steerage 
passenger to be introduced into the quar- 
ters of the first-class. It may bring sick- 
ness. I don’t think that can be done. I 
shouldn’t dare take the responsibility of or- 
dering it.” 

“Very well,” said Trajan, determinedly, 
“I will see the captain.” From port to port 
the captain of a ship is an impenetrable 
mystery. Burdened with the awful respon- 
sibility which rests upon him, he shuns ac- 
quaintance with his surroundings, and turns 
a deaf ear to the most seductive allurements 
of his transient Zrofégés. Reticence is the 
law of a well ordered ship, and the captain 
is the most tenacious apostle of the code. 
Trajan knew this; but he was none the less 
determined to carry out his purpose. The 


potentate had just descended from the 
bridge, and entered his office, where a group 
of ladies were awaiting him, when Trajan 


caught sight of his insignia. It was embar- 
rassing to expose the situation before la- 
dies, but if they were French that embar- 
rassment would be but trifling. The young 
man resolutely advanced to the charge. 
The captain looked at him grimly as he 
told the story, and shook his head as Tra- 
jan concluded with the request to transfer 
the unfortunate to his own cabin. 

“Who are you?” said the captain, ab- 
ruptly. 

Trajan had not thought of mentioning 
his name, but now a thought struck him. 
His semi-journalistic occupation would give 
him a lever on the old martinet. He said 
as he handed his card: “I am a journalist, 
and write for the New York press.” 

The captain’s jaw fell at this. He knew 
what that meant. A scandal, when the ship 
reached port, should the woman die. A 
reprimand from his directors and a damage 
to the French line, which at that time was 
under a cloud in the United States. 
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“ Where 1s the doctor?” he asked sharp- 
ly. 

“T left him in the steerage.” 

The captain touched a bell and twirled 
Trajan’s card in his fingers. In a minute a 
cabin boy appeared. “Go, bring Monsieur 
Sautane to me; he is in the steerage.” The 
captain looked at Trajan without saying a 
word. Then he turned and addressed the 
ladies who had been looking over a book of 
charts. 

“You heard the tale, mademoiselle,” he 
said, half-smiling at the younger, a dark- 
eyed, vivacious girl, in a bewitching robe of 
blue flannel, fitting tightly to her symmet- 
rical body. 

“Yes, mon capitaine,” she said, casting a 
glance at Trajan. “I know you're going to 
rescue this poor creature; the ship would 
have no luck if you didn’t.” As she said 
this she caught the rapturous smile on Tra- 
jan’s face and answered it by an impercep- 
tible blush and nod of encouragement. 

“Humph,” grunted the captain. “It is 
mischievously irregular, but you Americans 
must be humored, I suppose. Well, Mon- 
sieur Sautane,” he said, as the doctor ap- 
peared, “what is this comedy you are play- 
ing down there?” 

“ Ah, mon capitaine, it is no comedy, only 
I don’t see what can be done. The woman 
will die if left there, and since monsieur is 
willing to give her his place, it must be 
done, to save her life.” 

“Trés bien—let it be done—but monsieur 
understands that he will have to take the 
woman's place in the steerage, for when he 
delivers his ticket he will have no status 
in this part of theship?” This was launched 
at Trajan as one should say: “Very well, 
young man, if you insist on forcing an un- 
heard-of thing upon us, you will pay for it 
by bearing the hardship yourself.” 

“Tam deeply grateful to you, sir, for giv- 
ing her a chance for her life, and I don’t 
mind the inconvenience at all. I only beg 
that she may be transferred as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“Let it be done at once, Monsieur Sau- 
tane,” said the captain, turning his back 
and taking up some papers, as a signal 
that the interview was ended. Trajan could 
not resist another glance at his ally in blue, 
and their eyes met. He could have played 
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the part of St. Simon Stylites and perched 
on a masthead during the whole voyage for 
that sympathetic glance. But as he walked 
away with the doctor, his mind in a tumult 
of foolish fancies, that practical official said, 
good-naturedly : 

“ You were lucky to catch the chief in the 
presence of your countrywomen. If you 
had found him alone he would have scout- 
ed such a thing. He is the strictest disci- 
plinarian on the ‘Transatlantique.’ Not 


unkind or a martinet, but rigorous for tra- 
You owe your victory to ces demoz- 


dition. 
selles.” 

Trajan was burning to ask the name of 
one of “ces demozselles” but resisted. He 
made a guess that the demozselle who had 
intervened in his behalf was the Ameri- 
can the doctor spoke of, though her French 
accent did not betray it. There was great 
commotion and no little jealousy among 
the other unfortunates able to be on deck 
when Trajan’s protégée was carried up ona 
litter and disappeared in the first cabin. 

“I shall leave my baggage here,” said 
Trajan, as he made up a kit to serve him in 
the steerage. 

“That’s as you please,” said the doctor, 
busy with the invalid. “I don’t see how 
you're to endure those people over there.’ 

“The people are endurable enough,” re- 
torted Trajan, impatiently, “it is the place 
that is unendurable. I don’t see how Chris- 
tians can allow such iniquities. Beasts 
have better quarters in our country.” 

But a new and violent paroxysm of the 
patient occupied the doctor’s attention, and 
Trajan, anxious for the unfortunate woman, 
withdrew. He left his kit in the miserable 
bunk of the woman, and almost stifled by 
the place made haste to breathe the fresh 
air. When the dinner-bell sounded, for- 
getting that he was in the third class, he 
started for the table, thinking only that he 
should have an opportunity of seeing the 
demoiselle, who had been occupying all his 
thoughts. It was not until he had asked 
the steward for his place, and was requested 
to show his number, that he remembered 
that he had no right in the room. He had 
delivered his ticket to the captain, and 
could not remember the number, even had 
he chosen to evade the injunction put upon 
him. Turning abruptly on his heel, to the 
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no small astonishment of the steward, he 
ascended the companion-way. His penance 
was rewarded by a glimpse of the demoi- 
selle, who came tripping down the stairs, 
laughing gaily at the uncertainty of her 
steps, for the ship was rolling enough to 
make the handrails a convenience. She 
looked at Trajan as he came up the steps 
holding on the rail, and there was a glance 
of recognition.; He had a wild hope that 
she would ask if the woman was removed, 
and thus give him a chance to thank her. 
But her friends were talking—two or three 
of them in a breath—and in an instant they 
had all passed down into the clatter of the 
dining-room. He stood at the rail behind 
the wheel-house, his mind filled with rosy 
pictures, taking no definite shape. He 
wondered who the charming girl might be. 
That she was American he made no doubt. 
That her heart was fine and generous he 
was sure—else how could she have inter- 
vened to aid the woe-stricken ? In the dim 
shapes that filled the horizon of his mind, 
that mental eye which penetrated the un- 
known heart, did not make a distinct pic- 
ture of her face. That she was not a beauty 
was certain. But, fer contra, she was charm- 
ing. Her eye told volumes of the vivacity 
of her spirit. The truth is that the object 
of a young man’s fancy is as much a myth 
as the goddesses of the Greeks. They are 
like the poet’s creations, airy forms that 
take exactly the shape the longing lover 
gives them in the cells of his brain or the 
senses of the heart. The stout ship was 
well rocked in the bosom of that turbulent 
bit of deep that divides the British Isles 
from the Norman and Breton coasts, so 
that when the harbor of Brest came in 
sight half the company was prostrate, and 
Trajan had but few companions in his star- 
light vigil. He lingered under the canopy, 
where the more adventurous of the ladies 
held a small court, hoping to hear the voice 
of his new ideal. As he passed he heard a 
voice saying in the English tongue: 

“Tt was an act of real heroism ; the young 
man deserves the thanks of the whole pas- 
senger list.” 

“ Aw, yes, Miss Theo, it was rather stun- 
ning,” answered a drawling voice with an 
unmistakable cockney thickness. “ Was the 
young fellah an American—I say?” 
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“You may be sure he was American ; you 
don’t find Freneh, or—hardly any other 
nationality capable of such delicacy toward 
women,” said the first voice somewhat 
stiffly. 

“Bless my soul, Miss Theo, you don’t 
mean to say that you think that I wouldn't 
have done the same, if I had seen the poor 
creature as you describe?” 

A musical laugh, and then the voice: 
“Everyone’s a hero when the breach is 
forced, as we're all prophets after the 
event!” 

“Come, now, I say, that’s too hard, you 
know,” rejoined the Briton. “A _ fellow 
would be a cad who would do otherwise 
than your hero did.” 

“ But where is he, Theo? you must point 
him out to us. Is he young and handsome, 
or a seminary student in goggles?” (a femi- 
nine voice this). 

Trajan was ashamed to listen, but stood 
rooted to the spot, waiting the answer. 

“ Aw, ya’as, describe your paragon to us, 
Miss Theo, that we may pick him out in 
the morning, for, of course, hero is stamped 
on his whole person,” said the man’s voice. 

“No, I'm not going to give you any clue. 
He is no doubt modest, elsewise he couldn’t 
be brave, and he wouldn’t thank me for 
making him a curiosity. So you shall hear 
no more from me,” said the voice, that Tra- 
jan, in his silly soul, distinguished as the 
angel’s. 

“Oh, as to that, it’s an easy matter to find 
your knight,” said female voice No. 2. 
“ We can go to the doctor.” 

“Who seeks the doctor?” said that 
worthy, coming from the cabin door at the 
moment. 

“ Ah, doctor,” cried two or three together, 
“who is the hero of the steerage episode? 
Miss Carnot refuses to tell us his name or 
describe him. You were part of the drama. 
Do tell us.” 

“ Ma fot, mesdames! 1 do not know the 
name. He is a fine young fellow, a poet or 
a preacher or something of the sort. But 
his name can be easily known. It is on his 
ticket and the quartermaster has that.” 

“ How is his protégée coming on?” asked 
the voice of Miss Theo. 

“You should say his two protégés, ma- 
demoiselle, for a little son now shares the 
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state-room with the mother, and both doing 
finely—but that the little fellow needs some 
garments.” 

There was a chorus of wonder and then 
a voice said: “We must have a sewing- 
bee and make up a /ayette for the little 
sea king. But, doctor, who is attending 
the mother? Is there a nurse with her?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, a stewardess is with 
her.” 

“Couldn't we go down and see the 
baby?” asked female voice No. 2. 

“ Nothing in the world to prevent.” Tra- 
jan slipped around the corner of the smok- 
ing-room as the party arose and passed to 
the forward companion-way. He was ina 
glow of artless rapture. She set some 
store on his unstudied act. She considered 
him worth a word of delicate praise. He 
found himself wishing that there had been 
some actual crisis where real daring might 
have been his to play, and the poor mother, 
and her babe, how little they could realize 
how they, instead of he, had been the work- 
ers of a great deed! Ah, foolish, foolish 
story !—old as the time when the morning 
stars warbled the same refrain, always new 
and always the same. As we think on it, 
the gray vanishes from under our wig, the 
wrinkles whip themselves out of our frosty 
old cheeks, the dimness drops from our 
spectacled eyes, and we trip again under 
the apple blossoms in the lane yonder, as 
the bobolink poured his full throat of song 
into the soft summer air. It was just as 
well for Trajan that there was no sleep for 
him that night. He went down in the 
filthy pit for a moment, but he saw that he 
could not close his eyes, what with the de- 
spairing cries and the fetid air. Taking 
his blanket he seated himself far up in 
the peak on a coil of anchor chains. He 
watched the moon, sometimes leaning over 
the side to see the prow of the vessel cleav- 
ing through the coruscating masses of wa- 
ter, and breaking it into a fairy spray of 
phosphorescent sparkles. The hot sun was 
beating on his bare head when he awoke 
in the morning. The ship was plough- 
ing through the ocean at a fine rate. He 
was hungry and felt his garments cling- 
ing uncomfortably to his skin. He looked 
about for a place to bathe. But like all the 
other provisions for the wretched emi- 
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grants, this was a travesty. He was hun- 
gry and felt that he must eat. The coffee 
was not bad, but the bread was mouldy. 
Hunger, however, made it palatable. To- 
ward noon, as he sat reading on the an- 
chor chains a hand was laid on his shoul- 
der and the doctor said in a hearty tone: 

“Mr. Gray, I looked all over the vessel 
for you last night, to offer you a bed on 
my cabin floor, for, of course, you know 
the captain wasn’t in earnest in charging 
you to remain in this den. But luck is in 
your favor—I bring you a friend who has a 
bed in his room at your disposal.” 

“If you will pardon my boldness, my 
name is Armitage "—and Trajan recognized 
the voice of the Englishman of the night 
before—‘“ I shall be most happy to put you 
up. It isn’t right that such self-sacrifice as 
yours should bring so much inconvenience 
as this upon you.” 

“T shall be very glad indeed to take ad- 
vantage of your offer,” said Trajan, laugh- 
ing, “for, though virtue is its own reward, 
I think the surroundings count for some- 
thing.” 

“Have you heard from your protégée?” 
said the doctor, in a mysterious tone. 

“I have heard that there is a baby,” an- 
swered Trajan, guiltily remembering how he 
had gained the information. “ Are they do- 
ing well?” 

“Charmingly. The mother was conscious 
of her situation this morning, and her sur- 
prise was ludicrous enough when she re- 
cognized the change in her circumstances. 
I told her to whom she was indebted, and 
she begs that you will give her a chance 
to thank you and let the baby bear your 
name.” “I don’t know whether I should 
assent to that last,” said Armitage, laugh- 
ing, “out of France, where the search of 
paternity is not forbidden by law.” 

The doctor laughed, and Trajan affected 
not to understand the allusion. So, after 
all, the voyage was to be an agreeable one. 
Trajan’s luggage was transferred to the 
cabin of Armitage, and as he emerged on 
deck, refreshed by a bath and cleanliness, 
he was seized by Armitage, who said author- 
itatively : 

“T am ordered to present you for muster 
at the wheel. Next to being a hero, the 


best thing is to be the hero’s keeper—but I 
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say,” he added, with serio-comic gravity, 
“don’t monopolize all the ladies, you know.” 

Trajan manfully resisted a jibe at his new 
friend’s expense, apropos his declarations of 
the evening before. As they approached 
the deck- house a charming picture was 
presented. A score of sea-chairs was set 
A dozen 
ladies were seated on them, some in the 
grateful 
others sewing and reading, while an inces- 


in lines, some facing each other. 


convalescence of sea- sickness; 
sant babble accompanied the whole. 

“ VWesdames et demoiselles,” said Armitage, 
“I present you the hero of the ship. If 
you will say one-half before his face that 
you have said behind his back, and he can 
stand it, I will own that he is of the real 
Then, looking around and 
seeing no seat vacant, he added: “ Which 


heroic stamp.” 


of you will emulate the virtue of your hero 
and give him a seat?” 

The laugh that followed this sally gave 
Trajan time to recover his presence of 
mind. He was presented to each of the la- 
dies, and as Miss Theo. happened to have a 
clear space by her chair, the young man hid 
his confusion under shelter of her sunshade. 

“I was positive, Mr. Gray, even before I 
saw your card,” said the lady, “that you 
were an American chevalier. Quixotism of 
that sort is altogether out of the compre- 
hension of Frenchmen. An Englishman 
might do it, but he would secure a place 
for himself first.” 

Trajan was heartily weary of the episode, 
and turned the conversation by a penetrat- 
ing observation on the sublimity of the 
scene and the perfection of the weather. 
He was startled and delighted to find that 
the divinity had condescended to look at 
his card, and felicitated himself on his sa- 
gacity in discovering that she was not a for- 
eigner. Before the day had passed Trajan 
was hopelessly enslaved—but not from any 
preference or subtle signal of encourage- 
ment given by the divinity. Her charm of 
mind and manner grew with every change 
in mood. Her wit kept the company in a 
continual gue vive—not always so much 
from the thing she said as its intent and 
the indescribable drollery of manner. Tra- 
jan confessed to himself that he had never 
seen a woman so perfectly mistress of all 
the arms of social combat. For to talk in 
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Theo’s presence was a combat in which 
every one taking part was bound to wound, 
unless perpetually on guard. Nor did 
her accomplishments end here. After 
lunch she sat down at the piano, and for an 
hour the crowded cabin was lost in the 
homes and joys left behind in the exquisite 
songs without words, or enlivened by the 
gay staves of Strauss and Offénbach. Tra- 
jan sat down in the smoke-room after the 
event, and the talkative Armitage, with a 
big pipe in his mouth, came and took the 
place next him. 

“A remarkable girl, that countrywoman 
of yours, Mr. Gray. She has captivated the 
whole ship.” 

“Yes,” said Trajan, with an effort, “a 
very ch&rming girl.” 

“I’ve heard of a face being a fortune; 
but if that young woman’s wit isn’t a mint, 
then I shall be buried in a blue stocking.” 

As the Briton paused, Trajan felt con- 
strained tosay something, and quite at ran- 
dom remarked: “ Miss Carnot isn’t an au- 
thor,” vaguely associating the Englishman’s 
disjointed remark into an assertion that 
Miss Theo. was a writer. 

“God forbid,” said the other heartily. 
“So far as I know, she never wrote a line 
for print in her life.’ 

“TI don’t share your thanksgiving,” said 
Trajan, good-humoredly. “If Miss Carnot 
could put half the wit in writing she lav- 
ishes in talking, she would rank as an 
American de Staél.” 

“ As to that,” said the Englishman, mis- 
chievously, “since no one reads American 
books, perhaps a freak of book - writing 
might not destroy the lady in Miss Car- 
not.” Then, as if conscious that even the 
jocose tone in which this was said did 
not relieve it of a tinge of ill-breeding, he 
added: “What an amazing change has 
come over our insular ignorance of Amer- 
ica since that famous mo¢ was put out! I 
have counted the books in railway stalls 
throughout the island many a time, and I 
find that American reprints make up fully 
a third of our current literature.” 

Trajan laughed heartily. “If you think 
your last remark an amende for the first, 
I decline to receive it — for it is almost as 
true now as when it was written, that our 
literature does not compare with European 
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authorship—with, of course, exceptions that 
have not been increased since that famous 
query that so angered my countrymen.” 

“ Are you serious?” said Armitage, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth and resting it on 
the card-table in front of him. “ You Amer- 
icans chaff in such a serious tone that I’m 
never quite sure of my ground. There’s Miss 
Carnot, for example. I talk, as I imagine 
seriously, with her for an hour, and find out 
in the end that she has been ridiculing me 
in the most aérial plunges of my pet hob- 
bies.” 

“No,” responded Trajan, seriously. “It is 
only natural that we should write in the 
rough in America. We are hampered by 
irresistible environments. Leaving aside 
philosophical literature, our poetry and ro- 
mance are necessarily the expression of our 
daily lives. There is no dim past to invest 
our places with interest. There are no 
family traditions to invest character with 
such charm as you find in George Eliot, 
Thackeray, or any of the score of British 
novelists who have brought the art of the 
novelist on a plane with that of the painter 
or the poet. We have, it is true, a few 
writers of unique powers who have caught 
the rugged charm of the far West, or the 
mystic shades of New England early life, 
and who rank with Dickens or Fielding. 
But until we can have the perspective of 
lineage and locality, our novels and poems 
must be marred by a certain bleakness and 
crudity.” 

“But I don’t see that,” said Armitage, re- 
flectively. ‘What perspective is there in 
George Eliot or Dickens? They deal with 
the simplest conditions of lowly life in the 
most commonplace centres of trade and 
commerce. Look at ‘Adam Bede,’ the most 
perfect picture of the lives of men and 
women that was ever copied. What more 
had the author to draw from than is pre- 
sented the American novelist?” 

“T am glad you cited ‘Adam Bede,’ which, 
I agree with you, is the most consummate 
reproduction of nature to be found in the 
writer’s handiwork. The very memories its 
mention recalls will show you what I mean. 
Where, in America, could a life such as 
is pictured in Hayslope village be found? 
Where such traditions as made a noble 
fellow like Adam Bede, the yokel, while it 
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‘gives, by right of birth, the mastery to an 


amiable, but weak-minded trifler like Arthur 
Donnithorne? Our universal equality leaves 
no room for such contrasts in life, as the 
newness of our villages gives no chance for 
such pictures as linger in the mind on read- 
ing a well-told tale of English or Continen- 
tal life. Human nature is, of course, an in- 
exhaustible field, and our Hawthorne has 
shown that when the time comes we shall 
be able to work out writings as artistic as 
are now the unquestioned monopoly of for- 
eign authors. You must own that it would 
be difficult to give a cachet of real sentiment 
to lives, no matter how morally heroic, cast 
in Chicago, Oshkosh, or Pittsburg — cities 
without age, families without pedigree. The 
Indian and the negro are the only elements 
of romance in our history, and they have 
been well worked, you will admit. It is the 
time-worn, weather-stained gables and 
churches shrouded in ivy that make the 
ideal foreground in fiction. Westminster 
Abbey is a romance in itself, as compared 
with the Capitol at Washington or the Grand 
Opera in Paris.” 

“Then we must wait for moss, and age, 


and ivy, and things to get an American 
novel up to the English standard!” ex- 
claimed Armitage, resuming his pipe with 
a smile. 

“TI don’t dare say that,” replied Trajan. 
“They are almost indispensable essentials, 
but good and even great work can be done 
without them, just as perfect statuary can 
be made in other than Carrara marble. But 
the work is more difficult and the chances 
of failure greater! Take, for example, the 
River Rhine: associations make it the most 
beautiful river in the world, while as a mat- 
ter of fact, our Hudson, or James, or the 
Mississippi, as well as a dozen more, are di- 
versified by incomparably more beautiful 
scenic wonders.” 

Armitage shifted his pipe and his leg 
at the same time, and admitted, reflect- 
ively, that Trajan was probably right, 
though he foresaw the day that a New 
England scald would embalm the dark 
days of Salem witchcraft and Revolution- 
ary heroism in volumes as fascinating as 
“ Waverly.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” said Trajan. “I 
can foresee a time when our Revolution- 
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ary War, the Mexican War and the Civil 
War will supply the imaginations of a 
race of giants with materials for entranc- 
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ing fiction as fine as the most fortunate 
country in Europe now enjoys and make 
its authors immortal.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE SIREN SINGS 

To Trajan’s no small discomfiture, the 
waif in state-room 214 became known as 
“Gray's baby.” He was asked jocosely af- 
ter its welfare by the male passengers, and 
even the ladies smiled mischievously when- 
ever the little fellow was the topic. He 
wisely bore the banter with unimpairable 
good-humor, which he was the better en- 
abled to do as it enabled him to conceal the 
passion that was taking possession of him. 
He h&d gained another glimpse of his di- 
vinity since his first meeting. Going down 
one day to 214 to see Madame Blaye, as the 
woman he had rescued from the steerage 
was registered, he encountered Theo. in the 
room with the baby in her arms, smother- 
ing the little waif with kisses. She blushed 
rosily when the young man opened the 
door in response to a careless “Come in,” 
and with the most charming embarrass- 
ment ever thrown out as a bait to an en- 
raptured lover, said, sweetly : 

“Madame Blaye, this is your benefactor, 
Mr. Trajan Gray.” The poor woman start- 
ed toward him—she had been sitting as he 
entered, and, to Trajan’s unspeakable sur- 
prise, fell on her knees and snatching his 
hand kissed it repeatedly. She strove to 
speak, but could only ejaculate in French: 

“ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu! How good you 


are—beau jeune homme !” 
Trajan was confounded and looked ap- 
pealingly at Theo, who bore the ordeal 


with comic gravity. Even a lover’s woes 
may be endured, if a woman but make up 
her mind to it. He disengaged himself 
somewhat angrily from the grateful crea- 
ture, who was evidently determined to 
mark her gratitude by remaining on her 
knees during her benefactor’s call. Trajan 
ended the scene abruptly by asking if he 
could be of any service, and then fled. He 
was quite sure he heard Theo. laughing as 
he reached the outer companion-way. A 
few minutes later she appeared on deck, 
serene and apparently oblivious of the 
scene below. She came where Trajan was 
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MAST. 


seated and declared that she was dying for 
a tramp. He was on his feet in an instant 
and the two were soon in the afternoon 
cavalcade, promenading under the canopy. 

Trajan (to himself) : ** What a joy to bea 
man to be able to give an arm to so ador- 
able acreature! Oh, what can’t I make of 
my life if it be my good fortune to win 
this great gift !” 

Theo. (aloud, adjusting a cloud of soft 
wraps around her handsome throat, and 
displaying the most enchanting curve of 
wrist, encased in careless gloves of the sort 
called mousguetatres): “Mr. Gray, will you 
give your immortal mind to guiding my 
sunshade, so that while it preserves what 
little complexion I have left it will not ob- 
trude any of its sixteen points into the eyes 
of the young men, who seem for all the 
world like bats on shipboard ?” 

Trajan (grasping the thick tortoise-shell 
handle, and so manipulating it as to shut 
Theo. out from the gaze of the envious 
young men—he was convinced they were 
envious—and at the same time exposing 
Theo's complexion to every wanton sun-ray 
that peeped through the canvas awning, 
thinks, now I ought to be able to hold the 
conversation in such a way as to find if I 
really have any chance. Then aloud): “ Miss 
Carnot, I ought to win the game—with six- 
teen points start!” 

Theo. (mystified, but determined to en- 
courage the playful wits): ‘“ But doesn't 
the game require that both should have 
a cue?” 

Trajan (discomfited and shifting to an- 
other tack): “ Points may be the signs of 
vantage in chess as well as billiards. With 
sixteen points I should have all of your 
game but a few second-rate pieces ” (exult- 
ingly). 

Theo. (triumphantly): “In chess a pawn 
is equal to a king when the game is at a 
certain stage.” 

Trajan (crushing all obstacles and pitying 
the vanquished) : “ But while the pawn can 
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never take the king, any piece may take the 
queen.” 

Theo. (reflectively) : “ But the queen can 
always manage a stale mate.” 

Trajan (with pity, turning to love): “ Ah, 
I see you understand chess; pray, what is 


” 


there you don’t understand ? 

Theo. (sighing softly and looking far over 
the waters): “I don’t understand myself; 
what’s more I shouldn’t like to; that is, if 
the result should be the same as when one 
comes to understand one’s fellows.” 

Trajan (with his heart thumping so vigor- 
ously that he fears his companion’s arm 
would feel the movement, and asking him- 


page 149.) 


self what such a wickedly cynical speech 
could mean. Then aloud): “Surely you 
understand yourself when you realize that 
your kindness gives pleasure to those you 
love; when you know that your accom- 
plishments enliven the spirits of a company 
like this; when you know that you admire 
nobleness rather than pretension, honesty 
rather than sham—a good deed rather than 
cruelty. Honesty is the key of the heart 
and certainly there need be no mystery 
about understanding one’s self! 

Artless Trajan, he wanted to say some- 
thing fine. But not knowing how far to 
venture substituted secondary for principal 


” 
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terms. Love was the word he wanted to 
use, but he dared not give that as the key, 
because if there were no love in this fair 
creature’s heart for him it would have been 
a poor compliment to invent that as the 
key to such self-knowledge as he strove to 
make her see. 

Theo. (enjoying the young man’s confu- 
sion, and understanding exactly the cause 
of his incoherence and anti-climax) : “ Self- 
knowledge I have—that comes from a good 
deal of self-study. But one may know 
many a thing without understanding it. I 
know, for example, that the earth turns 
around the sun, and not the sun around 
the earth, as my senses persuade me to 
believe ; but I don’t understand it. I know 
that this great iron ship is sailing on water, 
and my eyes tell me that it should instant- 
ly sink as an iron bar would in a basin of 
water; but I know that the laws of force, 
gravitation and displacement make it im- 
possible for these ploughing tons of weight 
to sink in these rolling wastes of water.” 

Trajan (chagrined and astonished at his 
own inconsequence and his interlocutor’s 
confident use of scientific illustration, but 
determined to enter metaphysics to relieve 
him of his embarrassment, magisterially) : 
“The study of self, like that of truth, has 
three principal objects: first, to know the 
virtues and vices of character; second, to 
be able to discern whether we possess the 
one or the other in the greater number, and 
third, to be able to distinguish the one from 
the other. Now, reduce these maxims to 
first principles: A lie is a vice, a self-sacri- 
fice is a virtue; a theft is a vice, humility is 
a virtue; cruelty is a vice, kindness is a 
virtue; envy is a vice, generosity is a vir- 
tue; calumny is a vice, magnanimity is a 
virtue. Now there is nothing intricate in 
these, and I take the boldest forms to make 
myself most readily understood. You hate 
all these vices, and you admire all these 
virtues. So far your heart is an open page. 
But all these may be present or absent in 
degrees, and the sum of the hate that one 
bears for them all, is the sum of his good- 
ness, or, in other words, his love for virtue. 
One may fall into errors as to tendencies, 
may fall by the wayside when put to the 
test in phases of these general characteris- 
tics, and to that extent he is more or less 
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imperfect. But he is conscious of his in- 
firmities as the time that a dial keeps 
shows the perfection or the defect in its 
machinery.” 

Theo. (with a little yawn): “Dear me, Mr. 
Gray, one would imagine you a college pro- 
fessor—are you?” 

Trajan (startled and disappointed) : “ No, 
I’m — I’m a painter, and do an occasional 
turn at journalism when the fire dies under 
the kettle in the studio.” 

Theo: “ Delightful—a painter? Then, I 
suppose, you know the Latin Quarter, and 
have a dream of a studio there ?” 

“Yes, I live inthe Quarter; but my studio 
is a barren reality—peopled by dreams.” 

Theo. (tentatively) : ‘‘ My brother is a law 
student, and sometimes lives in the Quar- 
ter. Perhaps you know him — Jules Car- 
not?” 

“No. I know very few of the men out- 
side of the Beaux Arts. I hope I shall meet 
your brother when I return,” 

Theo. (with effusion): ‘Oh, you return 
then, do you? How happyI am! I shall 
have one friend the more in Paris. I live 
there, you know.” 

Trajan (sentimentally): “I wish that I 
might believe that my presence in Paris 
would make any difference to you.” 

Theo. (with serenity and aplomb): “A 
friend the more is always a gain in this 
world. In such a world as Paris, to be able 
to count upon a man like you, capable of 
such self-sacrifice as brought you into no- 
tice in this ship, is a boon that any right- 
thinking woman must be proud to have.” 

When the wicked witch had led the poor 
lad on until the amusement palled, she 
feigned fatigue and with seductive grace 
presented him a volume of Balzac to read 
aloud. And so the afternoon passed away, 
and a half-dozen other afternoons, for the 
ship broke her shaft the fifth day out and 
had to make for port with sail. This pro- 
longed the voyage to nearly three weeks, to 
Trajan’s great joy, who was probably the 
only one on board that heard the verdict 
with satisfaction. The second week out 
closed with a terrific storm. The ship was 
on the banks of Newfoundland, wallowing 
in a heavy sea and dense fog. At midnight 
the fog lifted and the wind whistled through 
the rigging in shrieking discord almost 




















‘* Theo. (sighing softly and looking far over the waters): ‘I don’t understand myself.’ ”"— 
(See page 163.) 


human. 
dawn. 


The storm rose to a gale toward 
The darkness was as thick as the 
fog that the wind had driven from the 


surface of the sea. So soon as the pitching, 
rolling and plunging of the ship became 
continuous, the passengers huddled in the 
dining-room. The English and Americans 
ventured on deck. Distrusting the sea- 
manship of the French, they counted the 
chances of safety as very slight. The larger 
number in the cabin faced the danger with 
calmness. Some of the French women, 


however, shrieked with every lurch of the 
ship and implored invisible personages to 
save them. The night wore away with 
things apparently going from bad to worse. 
The loss of the screw left the ship at the 
The hatches were 
closed, but long before morning objects 
were floating in the cabin, the passengers 
having taken refuge on the tables and set- 
Tra- 
jan had come out of his state-room at mid- 
night and looked around for Theo. She 


mercy of the waves. 


tees as well as in their state-rooms. 
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was nowhere to be seen. Every woman of 
the company seemed to be present, even 
Madame Blaye, pallid and terrified, with 
her bairn hugged to her bosom. Trajan 
went over and comforted the poor creature. 
“But we shall sink,” she cried piteously, 
“we shall be swallowed in the frightful sea. 
Oh, mon Dieu, mon Dieu / what an imbecile 
I was to leave the land!” It was useless to 
reassure her. She knew the vessel was 
going down, and at each lurch she dropped 
on her knees pressing the little one tightly, 
closing her eyes and expecting the gurgling 
waters to stifle her. The ship seemed fair- 
ly spinning on its beam ends, when, toward 
three o'clock, Trajan saw Theo. coming 
tranquilly from the passage-way leading to 
the state-rooms. She did not seem terri- 
fied. She was dressed carefully and carried 
a small leather satchel in her hand. She 
climbed over the water as it accumulated at 
the end of the room, and as Trajan came 
up and gave her his hand to reach the 
table, her manner though lacking the gai- 
ety, was as serene as among the admiring 
group of the calm afternoons on the prom- 
enade deck. 

“TI suppose we have small chance to es- 


cape with such imbeciles as the French 


seamen!” she said, in her ordinary tones, 
as Trajan sat down beside her. 

“TI think we shall pull through,” replied 
Trajan, surprised by the girl’s self-control. 
“They have been handling the ship well, 
Armitage says, and if the storm goes down 
with sunrise, we shall be all right.” 

“Meanwhile, what measures have you 
taken in the event of the worst?” asked 
Theo. with composure. “I am dressed 
ready for the small boats and confide my- 
self to you!” 
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Trajan trembled and his heart gave a 
great leap. ‘Whatever human arm can do, 
Miss Carnot, to rescue from peril, I will do. 
It is no time to tell you the grateful joy 
that fills my heart that you should have 
conferred this priceless privilege upon 
me.” 

Theo. opened her lips to say something, 
but thought better of it and relapsed into 
silence. Armitage, who had been prowling 
about, emerged from the direction of the 
kitchens and proposed to Trajan to get 
above deck, to be handy in case of need, 
“for,” he added, “I don’t think those lub- 
bers would hesitate an instant to make off 
on the lifeboats and leave us all boxed up 
here like so many rats.” 

“A very admirable suggestion,” said 
Theo.; “don’t mind me. I shall remain in 
this spot prepared for any contingency.” 

“’Pon my soul, you’re a true penny,” cried 
Armitage, unable to restrain his surprise at 
such calm courage. Trajan and Armitage, 
very much in the character of a forlorn 
hope, succeeded by unheard-of shifts in 
reaching the deck. To their great surprise 
the captain was at hand among the men, 
and for a Gaul, surprisingly self -con- 
tained. The young men made proffer of 
their arms to aid, if there were need. But 
the captain declared that there was no 
need. He had his men well in hand; the 
ship was working well, considering the mis- 
fortune of the shaft. The night seemed re- 
luctant to break. The great ship rolling 
and plunging desperately, rose almost per- 
pendicular for a moment; then meeting a 
mountain of water, fairly stood suspended 
quivering and fell, until the brain reeled 
with the giddy speed. 


(To be Continued.) 
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SUNSHINE 


He came—the day was dull and dead, 
The skies were cold and gray; 

The slanting rain beat on the pane 
And blurred the tossing bay. 

But oh, so dear his tender tone, 
His smile so sweet to see, 

That in my heart the sunlight shone, 
And all was fair to me. 


AND SHADOW. 


He’s gone—the day is fresh and fair, 
The skies are warm and bright, 
The robin sings ; the blithe bee wings 
O’er fragrant fields his flight ; 
But dim and blurred through tearful eyes 
The sunlit bay I see; 
For on my heart a shadow lies 
And all is dark to me. 
WALTER LEARNED. 
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PAUL DELAROCHE 


our country, if a man acquires a for- 


i 


idly —one of his first ambitions is generally 


tune —especially if he acquires it rap- 


to have a collection of paintings. A “gal- 
lery”’ is an indispensable addition to his fine 
mansion, and large sums are not begrudged 
for pictures to fill it. But the collector is 
usually bothered to know what pictures he 
shall buy. He is disposed, as a general 
thing, to buy something which tells an in- 
teresting story. For afew years past, how- 
ever, he has been confronted by a company 
of advisers who tell him, that to regard as 
of first importance this story-telling qual- 
ity in painting shows ignorance of art. It 
is not, say these gentlemen, the ideas ina 
painting which make it great, but the man- 
ner of expressing those ideas. It is of no 
consequence what a man paints. if only 
he manifests technical excellence. He may 


OF DELAROCHE’S ‘* HEMICYCLE” 


AND 


not be a draughtsman—he may not be a 


HIS PUPILS. 


colorist, but if he renders in the best pos- 
sible manner the qualitics of the substances 
of pots, pans or pumpkins, he is a great 
painter, and worthy to rank with Raphael 
or Michael Angelo. 

Those who deplore this advice and con- 
sider it a lamentable heresy, point with 
triumph to the collection of paintings 
made by Mr. William T. Walters, of Bal- 
timore. Here is a collector who evidently 
understands thoroughly what constitutes 
technical excellence, and by no means un- 
dervalues the charm of pure expression. 
But in the two hundred and odd paintings 
he has brought together without regard to 
cost, it is clear that Mr. Walters has made 
it a first requisite that his pictures shall ex- 
press ideas. He likes to see a painting tell 


astory. And it is worth a long journey to 
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GROUP OF ARCHITECTS IN THE ‘‘ HEMICYCLE” 


see the splendid result produced at Balti- 

more by buying pictures on such a plan. 
To go through the collection in detail 

and point out the merits of any consider- 


able number of Mr. Walters’s pictures 
would be impossible within the limits of a 
magazine article. It is necessary to make 
a selection. And I cannot do better than 
select the works of Delaroche and his pu- 
pils. Than Delaroche—usually called Paul, 
although that was merely the familiar ap- 
pellation of his family and intimate friends, 
his only Christian name being Hippolyte—- 
no greater painter has lived since the six- 
teenth century. What he considered his 
greatest work is in the collection of Mr. 
Walters. This work, known as “ The Hemi- 
cycle,” is a reproduction by the artist on a 


smaller scale of the famous fresco on the 
semicircular wall of the amphitheatre of 
the School of the Fine Arts, at Paris. To 
those who have not been at Paris I may bc 
allowed to explain, that the School of the 
Fine Arts is an extensive edifice, in which, 
after passing through three open quadran- 
gular courts, you ascend by a flight of 
steps to a hall or amphitheatre used for the 
delivery of inaugural discourses and th« 
distribution of prizes awarded to the stu- 
dents. The chairs of the Professory occup\ 
the diameter of the hall. In front of then 
are the semicircular benches for the stu- 
dents. Above and around these benche: 
extends the semicircular wall or hemicycle, 
and the whole is well lighted from above. 
In the year 1837 it was suggested to th 
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GROUP OF PAINTERS FAMOUS AS DESIGNERS IN THE ‘‘ HEMICYCLE” 


government that this semicircular wall 
should be decorated in some appropriate 
manner, instead of being left bare or paint- 
ed of one uniform color. The suggestion 
was followed by the Minister of the Interior 
and a commission was given to Delaroche. 
His first sketch being approved of, the 
commission was signed. This sketch com- 
prised but twenty-four figures. But the 
artist gradually enlarged his first concep- 
tion until the twenty-four figures were in- 
creased to seventy-five. Nearly four years 
of incessant work did he give to it. And 
although he went so much beyond his con- 
tract, the high-minded artist positively re- 
fused to receive anything beyond the sum 
at first stipulated for—a sum which scarce- 


ly repaid the cost of labor and material. 
The picture on the wall was done partly 


by Delaroche and partly by his pupils. 
Subsequent to its completion it was par- 
tially destroyed by fire and repaired by 
other hands without his supervision. Long 
afterward, the painting which now hangs 
in Mr. Walters’s gallery was executed by 
Delaroche, and touched by his brush alone. 

The painting is on a much smaller scale 
than the fresco. The space covered by the 
latter measures not less than fifty feet in 
length by about fifteen in height, the fig- 
ures in front being colossal, while those 
farther removed are life-size. The painting 
at Baltimore is but eight feet four inches in 
length by one foot four inches in height. 
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GROUP OF PAINTERS FAMOUS AS COLORISTS IN THE ‘‘ HEMICYCLE” 


But so well was Delaroche satisfied with 
the latter, that he is reported to have said: 
“If my name is to be known to posterity it 
will be through this painting.” As in the 
illustrations here given it has been neces- 
sary to divide the picture into parts, it may, 
perhaps, be agreeable to some readers to 
have an explanation of it, and I shall ap- 
propriate, without hesitation, such portions 
of the admirable description of Mrs. Jamie- 
son as suit my purpose. 

The subject, as conceived by the painter, 
is the distribution of the prizes awarded 
to successful talent, in the presence of an 
assemblage of the greatest artists of every 
age and country from the era of Pericles 
down to that of Louis XIV. The selection 
of personages, where only a certain number 
could be introduced —the arrangement of 
the figures, where all were to be placed 
nearly in a line—the grouping and attitude 
of the various characters—presented extra- 
ordinary difficulties, which will be fully ap- 


preciated by everyone who has reflected on 
the principles of art, and which have been 


Overcome, it must be allowed, with the 
most wonderful judgment, taste and skill. 
The artist, after long and mature considera- 
tion, rejected the formality of a chrono- 
logical series, and that sort of monotony 
which must have resulted from grouping the 
figures into separate nations and schools. 
The great men here assembled have already 
taken their place in the Temple of Immor- 
tality, where earthly distinctions of time 
and place are at anend. Yet, to avoid all 
confusion, they were to be linked with each 
other, united in the fancy of the spectator, 
and associated with the living congregation 
over which they in a manner preside, by 
some leading idea, which, pervading the 
entire composition, should bring into har- 
monious unity the manifold variety of fig- 
ures, characters and costumes. And thus 
was the idea carried out. 

The background of the picture represents 
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GROUP OF SCULPTORS IN THE ‘‘ HEMICYCLE” 


the porch of a great temple of the Ionic 
order, which may be regarded as the temple 


of Fame or Immortality. In the centre of 
the picture, in a species of recess, is placed 
a throne or tribunal, with an ascent of 
four marble steps. On this throne are 
seated, in the middle, Apelles, the painter ; 
on his right Ictinus, the architect of the 
Parthenon and the temple of Phigalia; on 
his left, the sculptor Phidias. These, of all 
the figures, are the most removed from 
the actual scene. Crowned with laurel, and 
seated in majestic quiet, they appear to con- 
template the assemblage of artists, over 
which they preside in right of their antique 
fame. 

The four female figures who stand in 
front of this tribunal, and lower down, are 
as wisely as they are beautifully introduced, 
for they impart to the whole composition 
a softer grace and more contrasted variety 
in character and costume than would have 
otherwise been possible. These four fig- 


ures represent, collectively and poetically, 
the theory of art ; separately, they personify 
the four great influences which have suc- 
cessively ruled the manifestations of the 
human mind as developed into form in the 
fine arts. First, to the left of Ictinus, sits 
Greek Art, simply draped, in calm and ele- 
gant repose. Opposite to her is Roman 
Art, more sternly grave, and wearing the 
diadem of empire. The lovely figure in 
long drapery, standing next to Greek Art, 
with eyes upturned and looks “ commercing 
with the skies,” is Gothic or Medizval Art, 
inspired by the influences of Christianity. 
Beside her stands the model of a Gothic 
cathedral. This charming woman, in face 
and figure, is said to be a portrait of the 
artist’s wife, the beautiful daughter of Hor- 
ace Vernet. The figure opposite to her, and 
which is in such strong contrast, represents 
that of art which we call the Renaissance, 
which, almost immediately on the revival of 
classical learning, superseded the religious 
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influence of the middle ages. Beautiful, 
bold, half-undraped, “robes loosely flow- 
ing, hair as free,” with jeweled bracelets on 
her full, rounded arms, yet with a sort of 
luxurious grandeur in her Jose and physi- 
ognomy, she well represents that style of 
art which Bramante, Michael Angelo, Paul 
Veronese and Rubens carried out with 
such prodigality of talent. The half-kneel- 
ing female figure in front of this beautiful 
and significant group represents the Ge- 
nius of Fame, in the act of distributing to 
the successful candidates laurel crowns, of 
which there is a heap at her side. This 
figure, as she kneels on the wall of the 
school at Paris, connects the whole pic- 
ture with the living, breathing humanity 
seated on the benches below her, while 
the other four allegorical figures connect 
the picture with the groups which extend 
on either side. 

Most of the persons composing these 
groups everyone will recognize at once, and 
at the same time admire the skill with 
which some are seated on the marble bench 
extending in front of the portico, while oth- 
ers stand more in the foreground. On the 
right of Ictinus are seen the famous archi- 
tects, and beyond them the great painters, 
who are eminent as designers, and who 
founded their art on the study of human 
character and the principles of human form. 
On the left of Phidias are the most cele- 
brated sculptors, and farther on are assem- 
bled the painters, most remarkable as color- 
ists, whose art was founded on the appear- 
ances of general nature, the effects‘of light 
and shade, and the aspects of social life. 

All the personages are still. The anima- 
tion is in the expression and attitude, with- 
out movement, which gives to the multi- 
tude of figures a sort of Elysian repose, be- 
fitting an assemblage of beings who belong 
no more to this noisy, changeable world, 
but to one all peaceful, all divine. 

The technical excellence of this marvel- 
ous painting is great indeed. But in this 
masterpiece the attention is nowhere di- 
verted from the ideas intended to be con- 
veyed by the manner of expressing those 
ideas. Delaroche had spared no pains to 
master every means of expression which a 
painter can hae. But what he teaches 
most emphatically by this wonderful canvas 
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is that he considered the first, and by all 
odds the most important thing in a great 
picture, to be, its literary or story-telling 
quality. 

That he impressed this lesson strongly on 
his pupils, the paintings in Mr. Walters’s col- 
lection afford the strongest evidence. Of 
Gérdme, the best pupil of Delaroche, Mr. 
Walters has four specimens. One of these 
is “The Duel after the Masquerade,” well 
known by reproduction in various ways. 
To its technical excellence it is needless to 
allude. But it must be a cold-blooded critic 
whose mind dwells upon the ¢echnzgue of 
the picture in presence of the story told by 
the canvas, which, it has been well said, is 
an epitome of a hundred passionate novels. 
All the skill and genius of the painter have 
been employed solely to tell vividly and im- 
pressively a tragic tale. The face of the dy- 
ing man under the white fool’s-cap, as he 
hangs helpless in the arms of his friend, 
is drawn with the pain. The gray glaze is 
over his eye, the mouth has the horrible 
agonizing grimace of one who has received 
a vital wound. Every stroke of the artist’s 
brush is an explanation. All the incidents 
—the early dawn—the sky lurid with a dull 
yellow, curdling fog—the trodden snow— 
the two coaches seen through the mist— 
the conscience-stricken look of the mur- 
derer—the frozen trees shaking their long, 
black, spectred fingers over the scene—all 
these and numerous other details, painted 
with Gérdme’s accustomed care, are put on 
the canvas solely for their literary quality. 

The titles of the three other Gérdmes 
are: “On the Desert,” “Diogenes” and 
“Christain Martyrs (the Last Prayer).” 
The first named is an Arab with two grey- 
hounds. They are alone in the vast desert. 
The story told by that and the “ Diogenes” 
is less interesting than the “ Duel.” Of the 
remaining picture, the “ Martyrs,” which 
was finished last year only, after being 
twenty years on his easel, an explanation 
was given by Gérdme in a letter to Mr. 
Walters, and this letter shows that his 
highest ambition in the painting was to tell 
a clear and interesting story. The painter, 
after saying that he has repainted the pic- 
ture from the beginning three times, thus 
proceeds to describe it : 

“The scene is laid in the ‘Circus Maxi- 
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mus,’ which might readily be mistaken for 
an amphitheatre, as in the picture the end 
only of the Circus, and not the straight 
sides, is visible. But you will see on the 
left the ‘Meta,’ which ends the ‘Spina,’ 
and is the goal around which the chariots 
made their turns in the races, as I have in- 
dicated by the tracks in the sand. The 
Circus Maximus was one of the mightiest 
monuments ever built. It held more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand spectators ; 
Its left touched the palace of the Czsars, 
whence a subterranean passage led directly 
to the emperor’s box. In the time of the 
Czsars, Christians were cruelly persecuted 
and many were sentenced to be devoured 
by wild beasts. 

“This is the subject of my picture. 

“ As they were religious enthusiasts, to die 
was a joy, and they cared little for the ani- 
mals, their only thought being to remain 
firm to the last. And rarely, indeed, was 
there found a case of apostasy. The Roman 
prisons were terrible dungeons, and Chris- 
tians, being often long confined before the 
sacrifice, were emaciated by disease and 
covered with rags when led into the Circus. 
It was the custom to starve the wild beasts 
for several days beforehand, and they were 
admitted to the arena up inclined planes. 
Coming from the dark dens below, their 
first action was that of astonishment upon 
facing the bright daylight and the great 
mass of people surrounding them. The 
beasts did then, as the Spanish bull does 
to-day. When turned into the arena, he 
enters with a bound, but suddenly halts in 
the middle of a stride. 

“This moment I have sought to repre- 
sent.” 

Another pupil of Delaroche was Millet, 
of whom Mr. Walters possesses five speci- 
mens, of which two are water-colors, being 
the original designs for “ The Angelus” and 
“The Shepherd at the Fold by Moonlight.” 
There was not much affinity between Millet 
and Delaroche. The former’s color was un- 
conventional, and his drawing, while direct, 
was not faithful, like that of his master. But 
Millet’s first and last thought was to tell 
his story and express his ideas clearly, and 
these ideas are never lost in a labyrinth of 


nice technical attainments. A haystack was 
painted by him with due consideration of its 
relation to the figures. It was introduced 
by him into his composition because it was 
a necessary point of his story. Therefore 
no nice consideration was bestowed upon 
the manner of the painting of an object. 
His only thought was, does it enact its ré/e 
in the tableau? The “ Potato Harvest,” 
in the Walters collection, contains Millet’s 
happiest touches. The men and women fill- 
ing the sacks, the light breaking through 
the rolling clouds, the prismatic colors 
which flood the canvas with beauty, and 
the movement and the beauty combined, 
like the diction and simile of a poem, affect 
us like music. 

Delaroche had no worthier pupil than 
Edouard Frére, eight of whose canvases are 
in the Walters collection. Alhough Frére’s 
manner of painting is quite original, being 
particularly delicate and well suited for 
child-subjects, he remained faithful to the 
counsels of his master, in making his pic- 
tures tell always a clear story. All of the 
Fréres owned by Mr. Walters are child-sub- 
jects, and each is a little poem, full of grace, 
sweetness and tender feeling. 

There are other pupils of Delaroche rep- 
resented in the Walters collection. Dau- 
bigny, Hebert, Jalabert and Yvon, all have 
good canvases. All of them, it is plain, 
must have laid to heart the teachings of 
him whose scholars they were so proud to 
be, and taken brush in hand not to show 
their skill as designers or as colorists, not 
to call attention to themselves, but be- 
cause they had ideas which they thought 
worth expression and wished to say some- 
thing which they conceived the world 
would take pleasure in listening to. They 
resemble in this the dramatist, who con- 
ceals his own opinions and his own person- 
ality, and is anxious only to make his per- 
sonages say things which will suit their 
characters. But I will not dwell on them. 
Enough has been said to show that no 
collector need be afraid to buy pictures 
solely for the reason that they tell clearly 
an interesting story, even if they may not be 
of the highest technical excellence. 


ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





POE IN 
rz OUR literature,” said a witty Parés- 

zenne to an American at an after- 
noon tea one day—“ your literature always 
seems to me to have been printed on gro- 
cery paper and bound in hog-skin. The 
only genius you have produced is Edgar 
Poe.” There are three grains of error plus 
one grain of truth in this pert Parisian 
estimate of American letters. But the 
dose will not have been administered in 
vain, if it induces us for a moment to fol- 
low the fortunes of American literature in 
the French capital, and study and explain 
the high position which Poe there holds. 
When I speak of the French capital, I 
mean France, for, as Gogal once wittily 
remarked, when Paris takes snuff all France 
sneezes. 

The erratic writer of the “Raven” and 
the “ Tales” is not by any means the only 
one of our authors who has been received 
with favor in the gay city on the Seine. A 


hundred years ago, the philosophers who 
took snuff and discussed politics in Paris- 
ian sa/ons had a very exalted idea of Amer- 


ica and the Americans. They fancied that 
the colonies were a kind of Utopia where 
liberty, fraternity and equality held univer- 
sal sway, and where their own philosophic 
maxims were incorporated in the laws and 
acted upon by the conduct of the citizens. 
The fine ladies, too, were never weary of 
listening to tales about the hardy “ rebels,” 
and appear to have imagined that the 
woods and villages of the Western repub- 
lics were peopled with such guileless and 
simple rustics, as they admired on the can- 
vas of Boucher and on the parchment fans 
of Watteau. These prevalent notions made 
the then Parisians welcome with rapture 
and enthusiasm such tracts, essays, jour- 
nals, pamphlets as were, from time to time, 
issued in Boston or Philadelphia. Even 
before the outbreak of the American Revo- 
lution, “ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, had appeared in a French 
dress, and demonstrated then, and later, by 
the number of its editions, that the man 
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who could snatch the lightning from the 
skies could also bring down applause from 
Frenchmen. To-day many of the politi- 
cal almanacs, so popular in Paris and the 
provinces, can be traced back to the ex- 
ample set in the last century by the wise 
and witty Richard Saunders. Liberal poli- 
tics were the fashion in certain Parisian 
circles from, say, 1750 to 1789, and during 
that period, anything that smacked of 
Plutarch or Rousseau was sure to be the 
talk of the town, if only for a day or a 
week. 

When, therefore, the “ Farmer’s Letters,” 
by John Dickinson, made their appearance 
in Paris in 1769, the bold doctrines of the 
Pennsylvania lawyer pleased the subjects of 
Louis XV. mightily, and elicited from Dide- 
rot, among others, the following words: “ | 
know of no work more apt to instruct th¢ 
nations in their inalienable rights, and in- 
spire them with an ardent love of liberty.” 
The still bolder doctrines of Paine, as pub- 
lished in “Common Sense” and “Th 
Rights of Man,” found even greater favo 
with the Parisians than the “ Letters” o! 
Dickinson. The journalists and the politi- 
cians, Brissot, Sieyés and Madame Roland 
united in a chorus of praise, and the poet 
Chenier styled the American pamphletee: 
“the immortal author of ‘Common Sense’ 
and of that noble work ‘The Rights o 
Man.’” 

“The American Constitutions were then 
very recently published,” wrote Sir Samue! 
Romilly in his “ Diary ;” “they certainly pro- 
duced a very great sensation in Paris, th: 
effects of which were probably felt man) 
years afterward.” The Constitutions ma\ 
have had their effect, and too, th 
pamphlets of Paine, but their effect, we ma) 
safely affirm, was slight, as compared wit! 
the influence exerted on Paris by Jefferson 
and his Declaration of Independence. That 
great state paper startled Mirabeau in his 
dungeon, found ardent disciples in Barnave 
Brissot and La Fayette, and prompted th: 
members of the Constituent Assembly to 


so, 
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adopt their Declaration of Rights. When 
Dumont said that the French Declaration 
was an “American idea,” he stated a fact 
which is corroborated by the printed me- 
moirs of La Fayette, by the pamphlets of 
the Revolution, and by the speeches deliv- 
ered in the legislative body. “Let us fol- 
low the example of the United States!” 
cried Mathieu de Montmorency. “They 
have given a great example to the new 
hemisphere. Let us give it to the world !” 

The eighteenth century influence of 
American literature in France may be said 
to have reached its high-water mark about 
1790. After that date the fashion changed. 
Disillusions arose, interests clashed, enthu- 
siasm for America declined. American 
books still found their way into the dusty 
alcoves of French libraries, but no longer 
into the public heart and mind. I pass over 
the translations of Joel Barlow’s works, 
though these works seem to have made 
enough stir in 1791 and 1792 to have brought 
their author the honor of French citizen- 
ship. I will not dwell upon the translation 
of the “ Federalist,” issued in 1792, which, 
with the peculiar French knack of getting 
proper names wrong, was attributed to “M. 
Hamilton, M. Madisson et M. Gay.” I will 
not tarry over the version of the anti-demo- 
cratic “ History of the Principal Republics,” 
by John Adams, sent forth from a French 
press in 1794. These latter works, written 
in a tone which ran counter to the one then 
in vogue in “ Lutetia,” met with little favor 
and excited little comment. 

Paris never again, whether under mon- 
archy or republic, showed the enthusiastic 
appreciation of American literature which, 
in the days of Louis XVI., she bestowed on 
Franklin, Jefferson and Paine. In this cen- 
tury we hear occasionally a faint echo of 
eighteenth-century praise, but it is only an 
echo. Beranger and Courrier, De Tocque- 
ville and Laboulaye have all been more or 
less enthusiastic over our _ institutions; 
Philarete Chasles, Xavier Marmier and Th. 
Bentzon have done what they could to 
make known our literature in their coun- 
try. But the enthusiasm has proved but 
slightly contagious, and the efforts at popu- 
larization have been crowned with but in- 
different success. 


The Parisians of the Third Republic have 
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lost the illusions of their eighteenth cen- 
tury ancestors. They look upon politicians 
at home and abroad with a more sceptical 
eye. A poem, a novel, takes the place of 
the pamphlet and the political speech. 
Among their vanished dreams is the Ameri- 
can Arcadia. Among their lost beliefs is 
the belief in the superiority of America to 
Europe. Exclusive, like the Athenians of 
old, the Parisians of our day are apt to re- 
gard all foreigners as barbarians, all foreign 
products inferior to the home. Bonbon 
boxes must be stamped with the magic 
word, “ Boissier;” title-pages must bear the 
recommending imprint of “ Paris.” Such 
being the case, it is not surprising, that 
purely political writers from abroad should 
have but little weight in Paris nowadays, 
and that American literature should not be 
treated with as much consideration as is 
accorded the much older literatures of 
England and Germany. Longfellow, whose 
“ Evangeline,” among his other poems, has 
been read with greatest interest in Paris, 
seems to have anticipated his own and his 
countrymen’s fate in literary France when 
he wrote: 


“ 


Mazéroan, the Magician, 
Journeyed westward to Cathay; 
Nothing heard he but the praises 
Of Badoura on his way. 


But the lessening rumor ended 
When he came to Khaledan ; 
There the folk were talking only 

Of Prince Camaralgaman. 


So 1t happens with the poets: 
Every province hath its own; 

Camaralgaman is famous 
Where Badoura is unknown.” 


Iam perfectly willing to admit that cer- 
tain American authors have some reputa- 
tion in certain strata of Parisian society. 
Children, for instance, who behave them- 
selves at school and make progress in their 
studies, often receive as prizes Fanny Fern’s 


“Ruth Hall,” or Miss Wetherell’s “Le 
Vaste Monde,” “ La Case de l’Oncle Tom,” 
by Mrs. Stowe, or a French adaptation of 
Miss Alcott’s charming works. The boys 
of the colleges, the Jotaches as slang 
dubs them, devour the romances of Feni- 
more Cooper with almost the same avidity 
as they do those of Sue and Dumas. But 


the author of the “Spy” and the “ Pilot,” I 
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fear, often unwittingly makes the confusion 
of geographical knowledge in the average 
French juvenile head worse confounded. 
Many of these youngsters, after reading 
the “ Mohicans” or the “ Pathfinder,” fan- 
cy that the yell of the Sioux is heard on 
Broadway, and the tomahawk of Sitting 
Bull gleams in the streets of San Francis- 
co. Schoolmasters place Irving’s “Sketch 
Book,” issued by Hachette with explana~- 
tory notes, on the same shelf that holds 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” Physicians and 
medical students in the Rue de 1’Ecole de 
Médicine are as well acquainted with the 
special treatises of Hammond and Peaslee 
as the lawyers in the Rue Cujas are ac- 
quainted with the Code of Edward Liv- 
ingston and the diplomats on the Quai 
d’Orsay with the “ International Law” of 
Wheaton. The students of the “ Pays 
Latin,” as they ramble under the arcades 
of the Odéon, occasionally buy a copy of 
Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter” or Holmes’s 
“Elsie Vennor” at the bookstalls, and 
open the pages of “Temps” or the “ Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes”’ for a translation of 
Bret Harte or Mark Twain, of Aldrich or 
Cable, of Howells or Henry James. The 
rising and the full-grown journalists of the 
town now and then speaks a good word for 
the enterprise of American journalism. 
The words “reporter” and “interviewer,” 
in the French vocabulary, are of transat- 
lantic derivation, though the Parisian bear- 
ers of those titles have not a tithe of the 
energy and skill which characterizes their 
transatlantic colleagues. 

The general tone of the République Fran- 
¢azse, the organ of Gambetta, was for sev- 
eral years modeled on that of our great 
dailies ; the literary weekly supplements of 
the Figaro can be traced back to the ex- 
ample of the New York 7zmes, and the push 
and brightness of the new American paper, 
published daily in Paris under the English 
title of the Morning News, and under the 
French heading, Ze Matin, give the Pa- 
risians an idea of the push and intelligence 
of the editors, men formerly connected with 
the New York Heraid. 

‘The French translation of the “ Interna- 
tional Science Series” contains the names 
of several Americans, and Bancroft, Pres- 
cott, Motley, have long ago been admitted 
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to some of the honors of the Institut de 
France. 

The mass of Parisians, however, in de- 
spite of these traces of an American literary 
invasion, have not been, and are not, stirred 
by our literary men. When Prof. Boyesen 
mentioned the philosopher of Concord to 
Victor Hugo, the most eminent Frenchman 
of our day remarked : “ Mr. Emerson? Who 
is he? I never heard of him.” The gist of 
the matter is that, like some perfumes, the 
fame of some of our most prominent writers 
evaporates before it arrives at the Paris 
custom-house. The only author of Ameri- 
can origin whom the Parisians consider 
really remarkable—the only one who is as 
famous in Paris at this moment as Daudet 
is among us—the only American man of 
letters who has influenced another man of 
letters, as, for instance, Richardson influ- 
enced Rousseau, or Byron influenced La- 
martine, is Edgar Allan Poe, the father in 
literature of Charles Baudelaire. 

A short time after its original publication 
in the United States, the tale of the “ Mur- 
ders of the Rue Morgue” appeared under 
different titles in some Parisian papers, was 
widely advertised by a lawsuit for plagiar- 
ism, which one periodical instituted against 
another, and pleased Eugéne Sue sufficiently 
to induce him to merge some of its inci- 
dents in his ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris.” Isabelle 
Meunier, prompted most probably by the 
success of one of Poe’s tales, translated 
some of the others, and in October, 1846, 
the Revue des Deux Mondes devoted some 
twenty pages to a critical examination of 
the Romancier Américain, whose origi- 
nality, pith and power of entertaining it 
praised in the warmest terms. Notwith- 
standing all this, the fate of Poe in Paris 
would have been problematic, had not a 
young Parisian journalist, then known only 
by his critiques of the annual Sa/on, and by 
some poems contributed to the press, in- 
troduced the American writer in excellent 
style to his colleagues and the public. The 
Parisian who, by his preface and his trans- 
lation, did this signal service to Poe was 
Charles Baudelaire. Attracted toward the 
American by the incidents of his romantic 
career, and impressed with the originality 
of his genius, the Parisian did for the Balti- 
morean in Paris what Lessing had done for 
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Shakespeare in Germany, what Carlyle did 
for Richter, Schiller, Goethe in England; 
what Loeve-Veimars accomplished for Hoff- 
man in France. He presented him again 
and again, kept him before the public from 
1856 to 1865, pushed him—2z/ /a Jancé. 
Baudelaire, in a word, gave Poe his send- 
off at the Paris depot of letters. 

The introduction to the “ Histoires Ex- 
traordinaires d’Edgar Poe,” is interesting 
from two points of view. In the first place, 
it is an excellent bit of literary criticism. 
In the second place, it reflects the contem- 
porary Parisian estimate of American liter- 
ature. Baudelaire regarded Poe as a genius 
unappreciated by his countrymen, and look- 
ed down upon the Americans as money- 
makers, mercantile plodders, the advocates, 
not of the pen, but of the yardstick and the 
scales. In the eighteenth century the Pari- 
sians admired the Americans because they 
were Americans; to-day they acclaim such 
of our writers as are least like what they 
conceive Americans to be. In view of this 


prevailing opinion, Poe was particularly for- 
tunate in finding a man like Baudelaire to 
interpret his works to the French. The 


translator understood his original perfectly, 
and perfectly conveyed the meaning of the 
original to others. In the “ Assassinat de 
la Rue Morgue,” in the “Scarabée d’or,” in 
the “Palais Nante,” in the “Chute de la 
Maison Usker,” we find exactly reproduced 
the horror, the mystery, the gloom, the ex- 
aggeration of the original tales. Baude- 
laire’s sympathy for Poe gave him the key 
to the treasures of his mind, and by dint of 
examining, studying, polishing the treasures 
of that mind, sympathy changed into admi- 
ration and admiration into positive idolatry. 
Baudelaire, here and there, indicates that 
he considers Poe not only a great poet and 
romancer, but also a great philosopher. 

In a preface to a translation of the “ Ra- 
ven” he says that, “Of all poems this is a 
singular poem. It turns upon a mysterious 
and profound word, terrible as the infinite— 
a word which thousands of set lips have re- 
peated since the beginning of time—‘ never- 
more ;’” while in “ Eureka” he finds an ex- 
planation of more moral and physical phe- 
nomena than Poe probably dreamt of in his 
philosophy. There were between these two 
men, their personalities, their tastes, their 
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works, many striking analogies. Both Poe 
and Baudelaire had fine aristocratic faces. 
upon which nature, in spite of the marks of 
dissipation, had left the trace of poet. Their 
complexions were tanned by the sun; their 
eyes were dark and luminous. Of the mid- 
dle height in stature, they both bore them- 
selves erect, and dressed their slight figures 
in the most tasteful and unobtrusive pat- 
terns of British manufacture. Poe was, ac- 
cording to all accounts, more restive, less 
dignified than Baudeiaire; but both had a 
certain phlegm in their outward demeanor, 
and their words came slowly, and were ac- 
centuated by few and quiet gestures. The 
poet of the “ Raven,” and the poet of the 
“Flowers of Evil,” had both passed a wild 
youth, the one in the Latin Quarter and the 
East Indies, the other in Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, West Point, New York. The life of 
a soldier at West Point had proved as un- 
congenial to the one as the study of busi- 
ness methods in the East had been to the 
other. 

The author of the “Bells” might with 
truth have written the lines of the author 
of the “ Ennemi:” 
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“*My youth was naught but a wild, wild storm, 
Traversed here and there by a gleam of sunshine; 
The lightning and rain have left but the form 
Of few vermeil fruits in that garden of mine.” 


The Parisian and the Baltimorean both 
liked elegant furniture, luxurious surround- 
ings, old French books, sweet perfumes ; 
both, unfortunately, were addicted to stim- 
ulants. Poe drowned his cares and his rea- 
son in whisky and champagne; Baudelaire 
dreamt the dreams of the hasheesh and 
opium-eater, and shattered his nerves with 
the dull, yellowish green of absinthe. 

The citizen of the American Republic 
and the subject of the French Empire were 
both indifferent to the politics of their re- 
spective countries, and never discussed or 
advocated them. The mysterious, the ex- 
traordinary, the imaginative in life interest- 
ed them both so deeply, that they looked 
at the world about them, only in so far as 
it afforded them topics for the exercise of 
their special tastes and talents. They were, 
in short, as some one has aptly said, gen- 
tlemen who had lost their way in Bohemia. 
Their literary style presents the same points 
of similarity as their lives. They weigh 
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words and chisel their sentences, while 
they express themselves on the most ab- 
stract, intangible themes and situations with 
the accuracy of algebraists and the exact- 
ness of geographers. The best pieces by 
Poe and Baudelaire are short, but finished. 
The artists believed in the quality of the 
workmanship rather than in the quantity 
of the work. A comparison of their poems 
reveals, too, how their ear delighted in al- 
literation. Compare the original of the 
“ Raven” with the prose translation : 


**Once upon a midnight dreary, while 
I pondered weak and weary—” 


Reappears in French as: 


“Une fois, sur le minuit lugubre, pendant que je mé- 
ditais, faible et fatigué, sur maint précieux et curieux 
volume d’une doctrine oubliée, pendant que je donnais 
de la téte presque assoupi, soudain il se fit un tapatement 
comme de quclqun frappant doucement, frappant a la 
porte de ma chambre. C’est quelque visiteur—murmur- 
ai-je, qui frappe 4 la porte de ma chambre; ce n’est 
que cela, et rien de plus.” 


* Open here 1 flung the shutter, when, with many 2 flirt 
and flutter, 
In there stept a stately raven-—” 
runs in this wise. It seems almost as 
strange as to hear Poe pronounced “ Poé,” 
yet that, by the way, is the manner most 
Parisians pronounce the name. 


**Je poussai alors le volet, et, avec un tumultueux bat- 
tement d’ailles, entra un majestueux corbeau.” 


The poem rises in strength as it ap- 
proaches the end: 


“** Be that word our sign of parting, 
Bird or fiend !’ I shrieked upstarting—” 


“Que tette parole soit le signal de notre séparation, 
oiseau ou démon! hurlai-je en me redressant. Rentre 
dans la tempéte, retourne au rivage de la nuit plutoni- 
enne; ne me laisse pas ici une seule plume noire comme 
souvenir du mensonge que ton 4me a proféré, laisse ma 
solitude inviolée ; quitte ce buste au-dessus de ma porte, 
arrache ton bec de mon cceur et précipite ton spectre, 
loin de ma porte. Le corbeau dit: “ Jamais plus.’” 


If the analogies between the lives and 
tastes and work of these writers are singu- 
larly striking, the differences are equally so. 
Baudelaire was much more subjective than 
Poe, and his “Flowers of Evil,” and his 
“Prose Poems” are more distinctly the off- 
spring of Parisian soil, than the poems and 
tales of Poe are plants of an American 
environment. Then, though Baudelaire 
adopted Poe’s manner of looking into 
the eccentric, the abnormal, the fantas- 
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tic, the supernatural, and treating these 
themes with a mind where imagination 
and mathematics were strangely commin- 
gled, Baudelaire had a bent to the repul- 
sive and a keen eye for the picturesque- 
ness of the nasty. Poe, despite his long 
residence in the region of the shades, strikes 
us as eminently human. Baudelaire is cold 
and critical, and has almost always the sneer 
and the limp of Mephistopheles. When 
Poe reflects upon death, he produces a 
poem like “ The Conquerer Worm ;” when 
Baudelaire meditates on the same theme, 
he thrusts before our noses the disgusting 
“Charogne.” The Baltimorean, surrounded 
at different times of his stormy life by lov- 
ing and lovable women, in his poems took 
a refined view of the sex. His Sigeza, his 
Morella, his Lenore, are pure, seraphic 
creatures. 

Baudelaire, son of a city whose coffee- 
houses are redolent of the dust of the bou- 
levards, hot from innumerable gas- jets, 
stuffy with the smell of absinthe, musk, and 
opopanax, looked for his women in those 
coffee-houses and on those boulevards. His 
Berthe, his Madone, his Malabrazse are no- 
thing but the curiously idealized Parzsz- 
ennes of his acquaintance. 

Both Baudelaire and Poe died young, and 
in a hospital, the one at forty-six, the other 
at thirty-eight, and both have left behind 
the reputation of literary magicians. The 
American, with his wand, summoned angels 
and demons; the Frenchman, old men and 
old women, drunkards and reprobates, the 
sick and the dying. Baudelaire appeals 
more especially to the literary gourmet ; 
Poe can be read by this species of reader, 
and by the general public as well. His pol- 
ished style, skill in construction of plot, 
psychological analysis, are sure to please 
a member of the Academy; while the sen- 
sationalism of Poe’s tales, their intrigue, 
their sustained narrative, will hold to the 
end even the reader of Gaboriau or Xavier 
de Montepin. 

I have thus ascribed Poe’s popularity in 
Paris to the excellence of Baudelaire’s in- 
troduction and translation ; to the inherent 
qualities of the romancer’s works, appealing, 
as they do, to the actual tastes of the most 
diverse sections of Parisian society; to the 
similarity in personality and tastes which 
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Poe bore to the modern Parisian, as exem- 
plified in Baudelaire. 

For Poe was in many respects, a Paris- 
ian. He was born to live in the environ- 
ment of an old civilization. He was at 
home not in the “forest primeval,” ’mid 
log huts and uncouth backwoodsmen, but 
in the Café de la Régence, discussing poe- 
try and sipping chartreuse in the pauses of 
a game of chess. He would have felt him- 
self happier, I doubt not, in Paris than he 
did in the New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
of forty years ago. The fair city on the 
Seine, with its long boulevards, its graceful 
bridges, its churches, and Notre Dame su- 
preme among all, its historic associations, 
its gay throngs under sunlight or gaslight, 
would have been the fit dwelling site for a 
man who, like Poe, had the artistic temper- 
ament and with polished pen knew so well 
how to put his impressions on paper. But 
though in his lifetime, Edgar Allan Poe 
was destined not to dwell in a city that 
would have been so congenial to him, he 
lives there to-day. His name has become 
proverbial for whatever is extraordinary in 
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IRE need of a cook made me ac- 
quainted with Tilly Bones. The 
sable Mrs. Nancy Logan, who had presided 
over my kitchen—and myself—during the 
six months previous to Tilly’s reign, hav- 
ing invested her wages in a marble-top 
bureau and a second-hand rug, left me, 
“one morning without any warning,” to 
set up housekeeping for herself. A short 
season of anarchy followed her departure, 
during which I was a prey to the ignorance 
and incapacity of three or four different 
applicants for the government of my kitch- 
en, each of whom, in turn, dismissed her- 
self, and thus spared me the necessity of 
deciding whether or not I should retain 
any one of these incompetents. But the 
mistress of the house is very apt to think 
even a poor cook better than no cook at 
all, if the labor of dinner devolves upon 
herself, and I was in a state of desperation 
when Tilly Bones presented herself as a 
candidate for the vacant office. 
It was a delightful morning in the early 
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literature, as is indicated by a phrase you 
catch now and then in Paris—as “ C'est ux 
Poe ;” or by the recent allusion Aurelien 
Scholl made to the artist Willette as the 
“ Edgar Poe du dessin.” Théophile Gautier, 
in his biographical sketch of Charles Baud- 
elaire, devotes several pages to a consider- 
ation of the American author who, as he 
affirms, certainly influenced his French 
translator. Gustave Doré has done for the 
“Raven ” what he did for the “Commedia” 
of Dante and the “ Paradise Lost ” of Mil- 
ton, and now the news comes across the 
sea that “tout Paris,’ which witnessed a 
dramatization of the “Contes d’Hoffman,” 
is shortly tg witness a dramatization of the 
“Contes d’Edgar Poe.” 

Thus it is that the literature of the 
United States, which in the eighteenth 
century was represented on the banks of 
the Seine by Franklin, one of its most 
characteristic sons, is, in our time, repre- 
sented there by Poe, one of the most gift- 
ed, if one of the least distinctively national, 
of American writers. 

LEWIS ROSENTHAL. 
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spring, and on such a morning a woman of 
horticultural tastes is much happier out of 
doors than in the house; but for this, I am 
inclined to think, I should not have admit- 
ted Tilly to my kitchen, for the expression 
of her countenance was sullen and venge- 
ful 2 fazre peur. However, in other re- 
spects she was a comely enough young 
negro woman, tall, slim, and tidy; there- 
fore, reflecting that I might wait longer 
and fare worse, I engaged her services. I 
had had experience to teach me that a 
cook may smile and smile, and be a villain, 
so I hoped that signs might go by con- 
traries in Tilly’s case. Nor were my hopes 
disappointed. Her sullen gloom of counte- 
nance did by no means betoken the inward 
spirit, for Tilly possessed a power of grin 
and chuckle beyond any young African 
that ever I saw. She was a genuine plan- 
tation darkey, untamed by that dzzarre 
form of civilization developed in the negro 
that dwells in cities; and her quaint origi- 
nality and keen observation furnished me 
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unfailing amusement. For Tilly was nei- 
ther shy nor reticent. I found her “ garru- 
lously given, a babbler in the land,” and I 
became the repository of her opinions and 
experiences. 

As to her name, her “ krizten”’ name, as 
she called it, was unmistakably Tilly; and 
another name she had which certainly be- 
gan with a B, but owing to her peculiar ut- 
terance this remained to me a mystery for- 
ever, and therefore I took the liberty of 
calling her Bones, partly because this was 
as near as I could attain to the name she 
gave, and partly because of her extreme an- 
gularity. Inasmuch as she had, from the 
beginning of our acquaintance, dignified my 
own name with the prefix of Mac, we could 
consider ourselves quits on that score. I 
acquiesced in the accession of a syllable 
with secret amusement, and she accepted her 
new appellation with an appreciative grin. 
Evidently she considered it a distinction to 
have a name so difficult of pronunciation. 

“ Hit’s a easier name to say, Bones is,” she 
commented, with patronizing indulgence for 
my inability to catch the proper sound; 
“en ef you knows hit, Miz McAnderson, 
en me knows hit, why, hit’s all squay.” 
(This is as near as phonetic spelling can 
come to Tilly’s “square.”) “Hit ain't 
Pawndus’s name, Bones ain’t; but,” she 
continued, consoling, “you ain’t got no ’ca- 
sion fur ter call Pawndus, noway, fur J rekin 
Pawndus ain't comin’ ’roun’ whey dey ts a 
doss. So hit doan mek no diffunce; en ef 
you’s minded fur ter say Bones, Miz McAn- 
derson, why I ain’t no ways cawntrairy.” 

Tilly talked a great deal about this 
“Pawndus.” He was her husband, and a 
very terrible reality at times. He was di- 
rectly responsible for Tilly’s sour and sul- 
len ‘havior of the visage, as I soon dis- 
covered. 

I should explain that in this part of the 
world servants’ rooms are useless append- 
ages to any establishment. Not one wom- 
an in a hundred who is willing to “hire 
out” by the month can be induced to take 
a room on the employer’s premises; one 
and all, they would rather walk any distance 
through any weather, and Tilly was no ex- 
ception to the general rule. I offered her a 
room that had the advantage of being de- 
tached from my dwelling-house, a room 
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that was, I have no doubt, infinitely more 
comfortable than the shanty she occupied 
on the other side of town. But though I 
extended the privilege of a domicile to 
“Pawndus” also, Tilly stoutly refused ; and, 
rain or shine, heat or cold, sick or well, she 
tramped her mile back and forth, so long 
as she remained in my service. 

She came to her work one morning with 
a countenance so lowering that I was con- 
strained to inquire what was the matter. To 
which Tilly, with lips projecting, made an- 
swer in this wise: 

“Pawndus he—,” then followed an inar- 
ticulate mumble. 

Now I had heard, in a roundabout way, 
from a lady who had once employed Tilly, 
that Pondus was given to wife-beating, and 
I had asked Tilly about this. But she had 
indignantly denied it: “ Pawndus knowed 
better, he did, den ter tech her.” Never- 
theless, on the morning I speak of, I had 
my suspicions as to what had happened, but 
I only said: 

“JT don’t understand you, Tilly. 
dus sick, or are you sick ?” 

A faint flicker of a smile, that wondrous 
smile of hers, that was like a sunburst from 
behind a thunder-cloud, played over her 
dusky features as she answered : 

“’Spek Pawndus sick ‘nuff jez "bout now.” 
And then the smile vanished, and her lips 
again stuck out amazingly, as she continued 
in a grumbling tone: “’N’as fum me, might 
jez well be sick; my arm dat lame, can’t lif’ 
pot-lid.” 

“What is the matter with your arm?” 

“Well, Miz McAnderson, fac’ is, you see, 
Pawndus he do git perpetuil, times; ’n’ las’ 
night he done let loose on me wid de tongs. 
Dat’s what matter wid my arm.” 

“T will give you some arnica for it, 
Tilly. But I thought Pondus did not beat 
you?” 

“No, Miz McAnderson,” said Tilly, 
solemnly shaking her head, “I ain’t nuver 
said Pawndus doan beat me xo time. But, 
you see, w’en I wuz livin’ to Miz Ginnie 
Vine’s, Miz Ginnie she sot a heap by me, 
Miz Ginnie did, en’ Mr. Vine he ‘lowed efen 
Pawndus dared to tech me, he’d jez war 
him clean plum out; ’n’ Pawndus—”’ (here 
a gleeful chuckle)— “he so skeered Mr. 
Vine, he done broke hisse’f dat foolishness. 


Is Pon- 
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Praise de Lawd, I mek sho’ he same ez for- 
git all bout beaten me, ’n’ I warn’t gwine 
lay no pas’ doin’s aginst him ; but here, now, 
come las’ night, debbil in him done broke 
out fresh. Tink Mr. Vine ain’t yere ‘bout 
hit.” 

“ Does he drink?” I asked. 

“ No, Miz McAnderson, nuttin’ but debbil 
in him,” she responded gloomily. 

“Why don’t you go down to the mayor, 
and have him bound over to keep the 
peace?” I counselled. 

“Kee, he! Miz McAnderson! You 
doan know nuttin!” cackled Tilly, forget- 
ting her bruises so far as to double up with 
laughter. “Me go carry complain’, caws 
money; git me ‘noder beaten, w’en I go 
home; den mebbe put Pawndus in jail. 
Nigger doun mine jail; nuttin ter do, an’ 
Pawndus outen wuk—dat’s what’s matter 
wid dat nigger now—den he come outen 
jail en beat me ’gin. Tell you, Miz Mc- 
Anderson, dat sort doin’s cawses money, 
dey do. Now, one time I waz mad wid a 
gal, en we fout, ’n’ I stobbed her. I waz dat 
mad ‘peared like I couldn’t see; en den, 
w’en de blood hit come, de sorry en de 
skeered tergyedder jez swallered up de 


mad. Den de sing out ‘ Perlice!’ en yere 
we go to de mare, en money ter pay. Me 
‘n’ dat gal’s been good friends sence dat 


time. No, I ainter gwine ter no mare; I 
knows better w’at ter do wid dat nigger 
Pawndus, den dat. I done come by Aunt 
Becky’s, dis yer mawnin’, en I ‘low she’ll 
mek Pawndus ’pent.” 

“And who is Aunt Becky?” I asked, 
with some vague notion that Aunt Becky 
might be in the dread secrets of African 
sorcery. 

“ Aunt Becky, she’s he maw. Eve’y time 
Pawndus he whack me, Aunt Becky she 
whack Pawndus; caze he’s her chile, en 
she’s boun’ ter raise him right; en I ‘low 
effen he ain't raised yz?¢, she'll keep on 
spilin’ de rods tell he is.” 

Tilly’s special aversion was a black Span- 
ish rooster that was disposed to make him- 
self too much at home in her kitchen. To 
hear her vituperate “ Rosker Wye,” as she 
called the namesake of the apostle of zs- 
theticism, one might have supposed she 
was trying to manage a team of refrac- 
tory oxen. She had a voice of wonderful 
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compass, and she could utter the deepest 
bass notes with a startling volume that 
ought to have frightened the adventurous 
Oscar out of his feathers. When remon- 
strated with for making such a noise, she 
answered : 

“ Dullaw, Miz McAnderson, how I gwine 
mek dat beas’ move, douten I hollers? 
Bleedged ter holler. You see I wuz raise 
on plantation, en plantation nigger boun’ 
ter holler at beases.” 

“Were you really raised on a plantation, 
Tilly ?” 

“Now, Miz McAnderson,” answers Tilly, 
with a grin, “you know I ain’t lak no town 
nigger? Tubbe sho, I wuz raise on planta- 
tion! My ole miss, she wuz Miz Sunberry, 
Dr. Joe Martin’s sister, over in Mon’gom'ry, 
whey I wuz raise. But den I warn’t nuver 
lak I hadn’t nuver been no whar, nur never 
seen nuthin’, caze how, my ole miss, she 
come ter plantation, en she see me wuz 
peart-lak, ’n’ she say” (and here Tilly toned 
down her voice in exquisite burlesque of 
mimicry), “‘ Tilly, you git up on my kerrige, 
I tek you to toun, wait on Miz Sissy.’ Dat 
wuz ole miss dawter; you know her, Miss 
McAnderson, w’at married Capen Rogers. 
I go roun’ Mon’gom’ry town heaps er places, 
tote messajums, cyar bundles; den I go 
back ter plantation, pick cotton same’s best 
on ’em. Now you kin see heaps er cullud 
pussons ter-day, Miz McAnderson, doan 
know nuttin "bout pickin’ cotton, nuver 
heerd tell bout cotton, nuver seed cotton- 
stalk ; come ter toun, furgit plantation, can’t 
’member dey wuz slaves. I has seed cullud 
fokeses in dis yer Mobile w’at’s got gray in 
dey hyar, en dey doan ’member nuttin "bout 
slave’y. Now /’members, en I ain’t so ole, 
nuther. I wuz little gal, dem times, en my 
ole miss wuz good ter me; w’at I gwine 
furgit fur? I’members all bout plantation, 
en I ’member ds in ’tickler,” continues 
Tilly, who, however far she might wander, 
always returned, in the end, to the point in 
question, “ beas’-critters is same as dey wuz 
deef, w’en you talk gemmen to ’em, dey 
ain’t pay no ’tention. I see Mars. Dan come 
ter plantation, one time, git on mule ter 
ride, ’ez he spur, ‘ez he switch, ’en he cluck; 
mule stan’ still in he tracks; come ‘long, 
Brer Jim, ’en he say, ‘Hi, Mars. Dan! want 
mule ter move talk to him like nigger,’ 
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Now, effen I talk gemmen ter Rosker Wye, 
he not gwine ruffle he tail feather.” Then 
with sudden and startling change of voice: 
“Huah! Huah! Git outen yer, ole Rosker 
Wye!” And away flies the bird, while Tilly 
says, triumphantly, “See dat, now, Miz Mc- 
Anderson? W'at I done tell you?” 

Tilly would talk as long as I would listen. 
“ Now, Miz McAnderson,” continued she, 
while shelling peas for dinner, “I ain’t no- 
ways ’shamed o’ my raisin’, nor my people ; 
but hit do ‘pear to me dat plantation nig- 
gers can’t nuver git no higher up in de gre’t 
house den de kitchen. Now, you jez tek 
me. I ’ten’s ter yo’ kitchen, en sweeps, en 
does yo’ cookin’ same ez yer tell me——” 
(Alas! not always, Tilly)——“’en I wks ; 
but hit do ’pear like, dat’s all! I can’t muver 
*’member ’zac’ly “bout combly.” (No, she 
never could.) ‘“ Now, fust time I hired out 
I wuz house-gal to Miz Carmack—you know 
her, Miz McAnderson, w’at lives on Govern- 
ment Street, in dat big brick house. Mighty 
fine house, en Miz Carmack mighty fine 
lady, mighty good ter me; on’y somehow, 
I nuver could ’member ter un’erstan’ jez 
w’at she tell me. I had ter go ter de do’- 
bell, combly all de time in dat house, too 
much combly ; en hit did beat me ter git at 
de straight uv it. Now think uv sich a 
way uv things ez dis yer, wat I gwine tell 
you. Oner day, do’-bell ring, Tilly jump, 
open do’, en dere stan’ fine lady. Well, 
mebbe she mouten be ’s fine ez some, but 
she have gloves, en paysol, en lace, en fead- 
ers, en big rose in her bawnet, so I say, 
‘yes, ma’am, Miz Carmack she home; step 
inter de pawler.’ En she say, ‘ Tell her it’s 
Louwheeze.’ En praise de Lawd! W’en I 
done tell Miz Carmack, she jez scream out 
laaffen, en she say——” (and here Tilly re- 
sorted to indescribable mimicry)——“‘ Tilly, 
you goose! doan you know Lou-wheeze is 
de seamsteress? Wat you done ax her in 
de pawler fur, en Miz Fannie ’—dat’s Miz 
Carmack’s dawter, you know, Miz McAn- 
derson—‘a ‘tainin’ uv ‘er gefnmen? Tilly, 
you mus’n’ nuver ’vite seamsteresses en biz- 
nis pussons dat way in de pawler.’ So, 
den, come nex’ time, I’m boun’ I’m right. 
Dere come a po-lookin’ ole ‘oman, all 
double-up so, same’s you see me hump my- 
se’f, en a ole black dress, en a ole shawl, 
en sich a po’ ole bawnit, en so I say, “ yes, 
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ma’am, jez you seddown yer in de hall till I 
gwine tell Miz Carmack.’ Dzs ¢2me I mek 
sho w’at I had de biznis pusson. But Miz 
Carmack, she nuver laaf a bit, dis time ; she 
wuz mad fur sho! Her face git red, same’s 
tukky-gobbler, ez she flew down stays, 
en she grob dat po’ ole biznis-lookin’ pus- 
son, e7 she kiss her, she did—’twas ole Miz 
Somers, you know her, Miz McAnderson— 
en she say, ime, same lak, w’at ladies talks 
in de pawler, ‘Dat stew-fed, stew-ped Tilly, 
not ter ax you inter de pawler.’ Now, Miz 
McAnderson, how I gwine ‘cern de fac’?” 
asks Tilly, pathetically. 

Tilly was an arrant coquette, and though 
she professed to stand in salutary dread of 
Pondus’s displeasure, she could never re- 
sist an opportunity to exercise her powers 
of fascination. She carried on lively flirta- 
tions with the wood-sawyer, the coal-driver 
and the grocer’s man—with all gentlemen 
of color who came and went on the various 
errands pertaining to my house-keeping. 
When I asked her what Pondus would say 
to such behavior, she answered with a gig- 
gle that “ Pawndus he’d git hine her wid a 
knife.” 

“But, dullaw, sho, now, Miz McAnder- 
son,” continues Tilly on such occasions, 
“how Pawndus gwine yere "bout hit? Dey 
ain’t gwine tell, en I ain’t gwine tell, en you 
ain’t gwine tell. I allers lows ter take all 
de fun I kin git. Now I see fokeses settin’ 
’roun doleful, ’nuff ter pizen de sunshine, 
en callin’ hit ‘ligion. Dat kine ‘ligion ain’t 
got no sperret in hit. My ‘ligion ain’t dat 
kine.” 

“ What is your religion, Tilly?” 

“Kee yi! Now, Miz McAnderson, you 
boun’ ter know wi’at I ain’t book-larnt. My 
‘ligion ain’t ’cordin’ ter scholarship; hit’s 
de visitation er de Lawd, same’s er meri- 
cle, en hit done struck me w’en I warn’t 
mo’n so high, jez er water-toter ter de 
field-han’s; en I ain’t never let go on him 
sence. Dat how come I ain’t scairt er nut- 
tin. En my ‘ligion ain’t dat kine w’at meks 
doleful.” 

“Then, I suppose, you are not one of 
those who think it a sin to dance, Tilly?” 

“Wi’at, me?” said Tilly, with sudden, so- 
ber amazement. “W’at de hymn-chune 
seh, Miz McAnderson?” And clapping 
her hands to mark the time, Tilly began 
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to sing, to a wild and sonorous melody, 
these words: 
“Yes! some folks seh dat de Christian dance, 
But my Lawd céars dat dey doan dance : 
Sich er clappin’ dey hans, 
Sich er ringin’ dey feet, 
Sence de grace er God do soun’ so sweet !”” 

“No, Miz McAnderson,” continued Tilly, 
abruptly ceasing her singing to give a 
solemn warning, “some fokeses ‘Il tell you 
det ef you dance wid ’screshun, nuttin ain’t 
gwine happen ter you; but doan you put no 
‘penance ’pon dat; dere ain’t no ’screshun 
in dancin’; you dance, en de debbil gwine 
git you, fez ez sho— ‘douten ’pentance,” she 
added, as she turned away, “douten mighty, 
airnest ’pentance.” 

In spite, however, of the fact that her re- 
ligion was not of the doleful kind, Tilly 
Bones occasionally fell a prey to low spirits ; 
but inasmuch as these attacks seldom lasted 
longer than an hour or two, I never felt 
called upon to notice them, until, one day, 
an unusually prolonged attack moved my 
compassion, or my curiosity, and I asked 
what was the matter. 

“Law, Miz McAnderson,” she made an- 
swer, with a heavy sigh, “I doan nuver have 
no fun yere; hit’s so lonesome.” (We live 
in the suburbs.) 

“Why, Tilly, I don’t understand how you 
can be lonesome, with your work to do; 
and I am sure you leave early enough to 
have a good, long evening for frolicking.” 

“’Tain’t dat, Miz McAnderson,” said Tilly, 
sorrowfully ; “but you see I doan git der 
go ter no funyall. We’s had so many’s fo’ 
funyalls in our s’iety since I come yer, en I 
ain’t been naire one on ’em. I ain’t nuver 
wored my new refaleya.” 

“ What is that?” 

“TI mean my fergaleyer.” 

And then it dawned upon me that Tilly 
was at a loss between the two magnifi- 
cences, “regalia” and “ paraphernalia.” 

“Well, Tilly,” I answered, “you can at 
tend the fifth funeral whenever it happens.” 

“ Hit gwine happen ter-morrer,” respond- 
ed Tilly, promptly, and with a cheerful grin. 
“Pawndus he cousin’s fust wife’s dawter 
done been sick gwine onter seben weeks, 
w’en she tuck ’n’ died. Had a ’lirium in her 
hade. Dey ain’t nuver sont fumme ter set up 
wid her; ’ten lak I ain’t got no speyunce, 
but I knowed ’twaz all caze dey mistrust- 
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ed I was too lively in my ‘ligion. Some dey 
is w’at sez you mus’n nuver be lively no 
time; Pawndus’s cousin fust wife’s people is 
jez dat kine; but yere, come night fo’ las’, 
dey sont fumme ter sit up wid de cawpse 
en lead de moanahs.” 

“*Lead the mourners?’” I repeated, en- 
quiringly. 

“On case dey allers sends fumme fur dat, 
caze I goes in airnest, speretyully. Outen 
‘spec’ fur kinship wid Pawndus, dey wuz 
boun’ ter ’vite me, ennyhow; but I ‘lowed, 
all ‘long dey wuz d/eeged ter have me futter 
lead de moanahs. Now I jez Ze// you, Miz 
McAnderson, mos’er dese yer cullud pus- 
sons bout dis yer Mobile, dey goes ter de 
setten-up puorely fur saker de cawfee; but 
dat waren’t de way w’at I wuz brung up, en 
J goes speretyully. W’at good hit gwineter 
do de cawpse ter set roun’ laker row er buz- 
zards on er fence-rail, en yo’ hade ter one 
side squinchin’ at de do’ fur de cawfee ter 
come in? I goes in fur ’provin’ de ’casion 
by speretyul songs, en dat’s how I iz allers 
de one dey looks ter, ter lead off de moan- 
ahs.” 

“What do you sing, Tilly?” 

“ Dis yer’s w’at we sing,” said Tilly, with 
satisfaction; and immediately she “lifted 
up her voice” in a chant, wild, monotonous 
and uncouth, as the lyric strain it was made 
to fit, but full of a weird pathos, despite 
its crudity. Tilly’s vibrant voice, and sway- 
ing body, and wildly-rolling eyes lent to 
this barbaric threnody an irresistible mag- 
netism, while she sang: 

‘*One worthy member’s gone, Danyell! 
One worthy member’s gone! 
Gone ter come no mo’! Danyell! 
Oh, gone ter come no mo’ ! 


Jesus got him, en gone, Danyel! 
Jesus got him, en gone! 


Rock tribilation down! Danyell! 
Oh, rock tribilation down ! 

Dis yer none er my home, Danyell ! 
Dis yer none er my home! 

Fightin’, fur de time ain’t long, Danyell ! 
Fightin’, fur de time ain’t long! 


Woner w’ey de sinner man gone, Danyell ? 
Woner w’ey de sinner man gone? 
Gone ter come no mo’, Danyell ! 
Oh, gone ter come no mo’! 
Sinner, you in my way, Danyell! 
Tek care outen my way ! 
Move, members, move! 
Move, fur de Cainyon sho’! 


“Dat’s w’at I sings,” said Tilly, pausing 
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for breath; “en mo’, too; en you better 
b'lieve, w’en day done brake, dis yer’s a 
ti'ed nigger,” she concluded, with a cackle. 

So Tilly Bones went to “ Pawndus'’s cousin 
fust wife’s dawter’s funyall,” and to judge 
by her beaming countenance, when she re- 
turned, she must have enjoyed it. 

“ Dey put her in wid gre’t succumstans,” 
said she, approvingly; “en dey sung dere 
hymns lively, same ez I ler yere. Aunt 
Becky she sont up er shout wid ev’y shovel- 
ful er dut; en ez fumme, you better b’lieve 
I succullated ‘mong dem niggers, so’s de 
las’ wanner Pawndus he kin wuz boun’ ter 
know I never slighted Pawndus’s cousin 
fust wife’s dawter’s funyall. Fur you see, Miz 
McAnderson, effen I hadn’t been ter dat 
funyall, dey ain’t been gwine git done ’buk- 
in’ me dis week, Pawndus kin ain’t.” 

Like all Africans, Tilly Bones was super- 
stitious; she would not take anything of- 
fered her with the left hand ; she would not 
cross a spot in the road where a horse had 
wallowed ; and if compelled ever to retrace 
her steps, she invariably made a cross 
where she turned, and spat upon it. These 


and kindred notions made themselves man- 
ifest every day. But Tilly had been with 


me some time before I discovered that the 
lateness of my breakfast was directly at- 
tributable to a superstitious terror that 
proved unconquerable, and that ultimately 
lost me Tilly’s services. 

To all my remonstrances against a late 
breakfast, and entreaties for an early one, 
Tilly invariably replied, sometimes pouting, 
sometimes grinning: 

“I gits brekfus’ jez soon’s I come; how I 
gwine git him fo’ dat?” 

“Then, if you can’t come earlier, why 
can’t you make up your mind to take a 
room on the place?” 

Tilly, who had long evaded a direct an- 
swer to this question, one day gave me her 
reasons at some length. 

“T tell you dis fur er fac’, Miz McAnder- 
son, Ait ain't posserbul ; fur, you see, hit’s 
dis yere way. I’ze got er wardrow, en er 
beerow wid er marble kiver w’at teks de 
shine plum offen Aunt Nancy Login’s bee- 
row; en I done made ’rangements w’en I 
die, ter will dat beerow to Brer Jim’s 
youngest gal, w’ats name fumme; en dat 
wardrow, I speks ter be buried in one side, 


en my cloze in de yoder, fur I ain’t no 
notion er leavin’ my ‘sessions fur udders go 
"joy, en me dead.” 

At this I laughed. 

“ Hit’s er fac’, Miz McAnderson, w’at I 
tell you,” Tilly insisted, with unshaken grav- 
ity. “I b’longs ter er s’iety w’at’'ll bury you 
w’en, en w’ey, en how you s'lec’s. En w’en 
er nigger is got fuss-class ’sessions, lak dat 
beerow, en dat wardrow, hit’s po’ manage- 
ment ter be totin’’em ‘roun’, Dat beerow, 
en dat wardrow is gotter have er settled 
habitation, no matter w’ey I hires out.” 

This argument was unanswerable, and I 
returned to the orignal charge: 

“Then, Tilly, you must come earlier. I 
must have breakfast on the table by half- 
past seven. If you will come earlier in the 
morning you can go earlier in the evening.” 

After a pause, Tilly said with solemnity : 

“Miz McAnderson, now I gwine tell you, 
Sur true, how come I doan git yere no year- 
lier.” Another solemn pause; then, in a 
blood-curdling whisper she continued: 
“ Hit’s’longer dem medicum studyunts. You 
know dey ketches fokeses fur ter sectionize 
dem.” 

“Nonsense, Tilly, I know nothing of the 
kind. Why, I thought you boasted that 
your religion delivered you from fear? 
You have let some one scare you with a 
foolish story.” 

“Dat ain’t w’at I call scaird, Miz McAn- 
derson,” said Tilly, indignantly, “hit’s jez 
se’f-purtection; Az? ain’t got nuttin ter do 
wid speretyul consarns. ‘Ligion doan mix 
longer medicum studyunts en dere ways, 
nohow.” 

“ Then, if you believe that nonsense, how 
is it that you are willing to go home after 
dark?” 

“Dullaw, Miz McAnderson !”’ said Tilly, 
with immense condescension towards my 
lack of intelligence. “Doan you know dey 
is heaps mo’ fokeses prowlin’ ’bout atter 
dark, den dey is yearly in de mawnin’? 
Now, effen you’d ¢ry ter consider, you's 
bleeged to onerstan’ yo’se’f, you is mo’ lakly 
to be gwine out et night, den fo’ sun-up, 
ain’t yer, now? Medicum studyunt comer- 
long atter dark, ketch yer, en yer ’gin er 
squawk, en somebody sho’ ter year; en de 
medicum studyunt drap loose quick. But 
go ‘long in de gray er de mawnin’—light 
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‘nuff, mebbe, futter see plenty, so’s you doan 
run ’g’inst no tree, nor stumble over no 
cow; but dere ain’t nuffin’ ter see, ‘cep’in’ 
de silence er things; dere ain’t no smoke 
on de housetops, caze ev’rybody fas’ ersleep. 
Way er way ‘long yawnder, mebbe, nuther 
fool, skeer’d’s yo'se’f, scootin’ froo de dim- 
ness; en yere come de medicum studyunt 
wid bag, tie you neck en’ heel, en’ dat fool 
way over yawnder, w’en he year you squawk, 
he cut dut, so skeered his time gwine come 
nex’. Medicum studyunt go ‘long wid bag 
over he shoulder, fokeses think yere man 
wid cawn gwine ter mill, en you jez er 
smudderin’. No, Miz McAnderson, dat resk 
is too heavy fumme,” Tilly concluded, with 
a solemn shake of the head. 

And so, at last, it came to pass that as 
nothing could eradicate from Tilly’s mind 
this ghastly terror, that interfered so seri- 
ously with my breakfast hour, we parted 
company. I have always regretted that I 
did not ask her to describe more minutely 
the appearance of a “ medicum studyunt,” 
for her's was a Dantesque imagination. 
However, she has left a sufficiently strong 
impression upon my mind, for never do I 
see a man with a well-filled sack “over his 
shoulder,” without an involuntary mental 
query, accompanied by a shudder that de- 
fies reason, as to whether Tilly Bones’s 
bones mayn’t be inside the sack ! 

But I did not forget to write down, from 
Tilly's dictation, a few of her stirring 
“hymn-chunes,” one of which I here ap- 
pend, though no phonetic spelling, and no 
system of notation could represent the 
wild, barbaric charm, the intense dramatic 
force of Tilly’s singing. I make no at- 
tempt to smooth the rugged lines, nor to 
supply the lack of regular rhyme. I give 
Tilly’s hymn with all its grotesque, yet 
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vivid imagery untouched, its vigorous ca- 
dences unpruned; but it is impossible to 
render the triumphant shout with which 
Tilly proclaimed : 


“Ener my God ’eliver, Danyell ! 
Ener why not ’eliver po’ me?” 


It was like the clash of cymbals in the 
hands of Victory. 


“Ener my God ‘liver Danye?7, Danye//, Danyed/ / 
Ener my God ’eliver Danye//, ener why not ’eliver po’ 
me? 
Done ‘liver Dan'el fum de lion’s den, 
Brer Jonas fum de belly er de whale, 
Thee Heboo chiltun fum de fi-er’ furnace, 
My soul fum er burnin’ Hell. 
En, chillun! my God ’liver Danyed/, Danye//, 
Danyedd / 
Ener my God ’eliver Danye/7, ener why not 
’eliver po’ me? 


God met my mudder in de mawnin’, 

Ener her body rackin’ wid pain ; 

* Mudder, w’ey you travelin ?’ 

* My soul ter de han’some King.’ 
(En, chillun, etc.] 


Ole Joseph picked up dat paper, 
Ener by his table stan’. 
Each member name done wroten dere, 
In ner letters stamped wid gold. 
[En, chillun, etc.] 


Yis ! he hawses is white, 
En de armor is bright, 
Yes, dey looker lak men o’ war, 
All ‘listed in de army, ready fur de fight, 
Gwineter march down Cainyon Lan’? 
Chillun! er my God ’liver Danye/Z, Danyedt, 
Danyedl ? 
Ener my God ‘liver Danyed/, ener why not ’liver 
po me? 


Yes! I looker ter de Eas’, fum de Eas’ ter de Wes’, 
Lawd, I see God’s chayot a-rollin’ ; 
Yes! de fo’ w’eels runnin’ by the gracer God, 
En de hine w’eels a-runnin’ by faith ; 
Chillun! my God ’liver Danye/?, Danyed7, Dan- 
yell! 
Ener my God ’liver Danyel/, ener why not 
’eliver po’ me?”’ 
Mosite, Ala., 1884. 


E. W. BELLAMY. 
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WEDNEsDAY, January, 188—. 

F people only know me because I live 
in a certain style in a certain locality, 

the sooner I find it out the better. Life is 
too short to waste upon snobs. I want 
friends, not acquaintances; friends who 
wouldn’t think less of me if I lodged in a 
clean attic. Such people are rare, but they 
exist, for I know half a dozen, and half a 
dozen hearts are worth a world of heads. 
Once upon a time I worshiped intellect. 
Brains were all that were worth having. 
Brilliant men were the gods of my idolatry, 
and good people I thought stupid. Since 
those salad days, I’ve discovered that, 


however fascinating genius may be in pub- 
lic, it is not the sweetest of boons in a 
private family, for nine times out of ten, 
genius is intensely selfish. 


It wants to 
be coddled; it rarely coddles. It wants 
to be heard; it seldom listens. Ego is 
the burden of its song. Who and what 
you are, matters little. Accustomed to be 
adored, it accepts devotion as a divine 
right. To receive is its due; to give is the 
privilege of lesser mortals. Now, if I Aave a 
talent, it is that of appreciation. If there 
zs a good listener among women, I am that 
she. I delight in genius, but I’ve found it 
out, and have no more illusions. 

It is a charming companion for holidays, 
but for daily breakfast, dinner and supper 
nothing is so satisfactory as a combination 
of common sense and unselfishness. The 
humblest of us have longings, affections, 
sorrows, pleasures, and like to be treated 
as though we filled a place in the world. 
We want to feel that those upon whom 
we lavish thought, are not unmindful of 
our welfare. Genius hasn’t time for such 
commonplaces. It is too engrossed in the 
evolution of a sublime idea, to dwell upon 
the individual head or heart ache. I’m 
persuaded that this is the reason why very 
clever men and women marry those who 
are considered their inferiors. They know 
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by introspection the egotism of brains, and 
seek an unselfishness which will minister to 
their comfort. Intellectual companionship 
may be found in books or society, but that 
thoughtfulness and care upon which the 
happiness of daily life depends, can only 
proceed from human beings possessed of 
hearts. As there are exceptions to all 
rules, so are there great hearts allied to 
great heads. Such creations are the glory 
of the universe, and to be honored without 
stint. Why I’ve gone off at this tangent I 
can’t imagine, unless it be in revenge for 
what genius has made me suffer recently. 
So long as clever people talk about them- 
selves, telling me what I don’t know, I lis- 
ten gratefully ; but when repetition follows 
repetition, I confess my endurance draws 
the line. 

Left without a home, we thought we'd 
try lodgings, as a friend wrote us in Paris 
declaring she’d found a treasure of a land- 
lady, who was most anxious to have us. 
On reaching London we drove at once to 
the Treasure, who received us with smiles, 
and arranged that we should pass the sea- 
son with her. The next morning we told 
the Treasure we’d do our own marketing 
and find ourselves in everything. Where- 
upon the Treasure said nothing, but looked 
a three-volume novel of crime and revenge. 
When the Treasure left us, I said: “ Aunt 
Fanny, I feel in my bones that we'll not re- 
main in this house.” It is quite useless to 
argue with me when I feel things in my 
bones, for they never yet prophesied falsely. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Aunt Fanny; 
“you are too full of notions. Go walk them 
off.” 

I did ; and passed my time in hunting up 
apartments—the most cheerful occupation 
I know, always accepting the search for the 
North Pole. Oh, the slatterns that open 
the front door, and the landladies in rusty 
black with whom one holds sweet converse! 
They are all of a kind; the furniture is all 
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alike, and the carpets are made after the 
apartment pattern. Dinginess sits on all. 
There’s nothing one wants, and several 
things one loathes. There isn’t a chair that 
fits the most accommodating back, and the 
sofas are as hard as the typical landlady’s 
countenance, on which is written “cor- 
morant.” 

“What is the charge for the drawing- 
room and second floor?” 

“Five guineas.” 

“Do you raise your price in the sea- 
son?” 

“Oh, of course. From the first of April 
until August the same accommodations will 
be eight guineas.” 

“ What are the extras?” 


¢ 
Kitchen fire...... 
Coal, per scuttle 
Gas, per Dummer, & WEEK. . .22200..00000% 
Hall gas, per week 
Boots, per pair 
Washing of linen, according to what you 
use probably per week 


Add the price of apartments to extras 


and you make £8 17s. 4d. per week. Fifty- 
two times that sum amounts to 460 odd 
pounds. This does not include food, which is 


far more expensive than in America. After 
going up and down more stairs than I can 
count, I went home plunged in melancholy, 
longing for a mansion not built with hands. 
Home, indeed! What do you suppose 
greeted my eye on entering our drawing- 
room? A note from the landlady’s hus- 
band addressed to Uncle Sam :— 


Sir—Having received an excellent offer for 
the whole house, you will oblige me by vacating 
your apartments as soon as possible. 

Your obedient servant, 
SIMON SCREW. 


“Obedient servant with a vengeance!” 
growled Uncle Sam. “ Why, the Screw set- 
tled with me yesterday for six months!” 
At this juncture in came the maid with 
coals, her eyes filled with tears. 

“What’s the matter, Jane?” asked sym- 
pathetic Aunt Fanny. 

“Please, mum, I’ve given notice, and 
missus have used that bad language, mum, 
I never heard. He's a-swearin’, too, and a 
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precious pair they be! I can’t a-bear it, 
and I won't! Oh, they are dreadful, they 
are! Mrs. Screw says you're the devil to 
please, she do, and it’s all because you do 
your own marketing, and buy your own 
wines, and candles, and don’t give ’em a 
chance to cheat you. That’s what it is. 
Missus says she never saw such mean Amer- 
icans; that real ladies and gentlemen never 
bought things for themselves, and she 
wouldn’t put up with such an insult. So 
they’ve given you notice, and taking the 
whole house is an excuse. Why, Mr. Screw 
owns three houses, he do; and he’s made 
‘em out of his lodgers. Oh, he’s a rum 
un, he is! They can’t keep any servants. 
J won't stay, and if you don’t want all your 
wittals eaten up downstairs, you'll be only 
too thankful to go. They feed off their 
lodgers, they do; and make the meat fly, 
and the sweets, and wine. Mr. Screw’s par- 
tial to sherry, and never likes no gentleman 
as don’t horder it. He says he won't give 
me a character. He’sa fine un fora char- 
acter! I’d like to know how much his is 
worth !” 

After exploding this bombshell, Jane re- 
tired, leaving us rampant. “The idea of 
saying we are ‘the devil to please!’” ex- 
claimed Aunt Fanny. “Why, we've only 
been in the house twenty-four hours, and 
have found fault with nothing!” 

“The wretch! Don’t let’s stay another 
minute,” said Uncle Sam. ‘“ The Screws 
deserve thrashing; but I can’t hire anyone 
contemptible enough to undertake the job. 
Let's be off.” This would have delighted 
the Screws, as we'd have been obliged to 
pay for a whole week. “No, Uncle Sam,” I 
argued, “don’t let’s spite ourselves to gratify 
the Screws. I knew something would hap- 
pen, and I’ve been looking up apartments 
this afternoon. The best are very expensive, 
and the second best in such quarters as we 
affect are intolerable. Suppose we take a 
furnished house? It will cost no more, and 
we'll be spared humiliating insults.” At 
this proposition Aunt Fanny started. “I’m 
tired of housekeeping. I’m growing old, 
and am no longer equal to inventing bills- 
of-fare. If we take a furnished house, you 
must be manager. It’s about time you un- 
derwent this feminine discipline.” 

Here was an unexpected coup, but I ac- 
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cepted the situation, and now I’m seeking 
a roof for our weary heads. 


Tugspay, January —. 

“ First catch your hare,” said the discreet 
Mrs. Glass. Following this direction I read 
all the house advertisements in the daily 
papers, and then hied to the various agen- 
cies. “Now,” said Aunt Fanny, “you'll 
know what life really means; you’ve never 
yet felt it’s seamy side, and it’s time you 
realized what, sooner or later, comes to 
all; in me you'll find a sympathetic audi- 
ence.” After which speech, Aunt Fanny 
buried herself in Justin McCarthy's “ His- 
tory of Our Own Times,” and looked ex- 
asperatingly comfortable. There is noth- 
ing more trying than the contemplation of 
satisfied repose, when one is about to go 
in search of terra incognita. I couldn't 
exactly see where Aunt Fanny’s sympathy 
came in, but never mind. Newspaper ad- 
vertisements were not balm of Gilead. The 
houses they offered were in such localities 
as we abominate. Charming villas five 
miles from Charing Cross, and five minutes’ 
walk from the underground railroad, are 
sweet boons we fail to appreciate. Fancy 
five miles of subterranean travel between 
us and theatres or concerts! Five miles 
of gas, smells, smoke, darkness! Then the 
standing about in draughty, grimy stations, 
waiting for trains, and catching cold as we 
wait! Thank heaven, New York’s system 
of rapid transit does not descend into the 
sulphurous bowels of the earth! You fly 
in exhilarating ether over the tops of 
houses; your mucous membrane is not ir- 
ritated into disease by foul air; your ala- 
baster brow and nose are not defiled with 
streaks of “blacks” that often make you 
look like a half-washed negro minstrel. 

The cab of the period might be a better 
means of locomotion, but for the airs and 
impudence these cabbies give themselves, 
particularly to unprotected females. The 
other day I had occasion to go to Cheap- 
side, and taking a cab at the Langham Ho- 
tel, gave the lord of the hansom eighteen 
pence, the proper fare. “I say,” bawled 
Lord Hansom, “what do you call this? 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself. My 
fare is three shillings.” As I walked off 
without speaking, being indignant and dis- 
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gusted, Lord Hansom raised his voice still 
higher, hoping to frighten me into subjec- 
tion. “ Stop, young lady, if you please! I'll 
have you summoned, /hat I will, taking 
the honest bread out of a poor man’s 
mouth.” On I walked, for, of course, I 
couldn’t bandy words with such a creature, 
whereupon Lord Hansom shouted: “Oh! 
you're a beauty without paint, you are! or, 
perhaps, you’re a beauty with paint!” | 
could have taken that man’s number and 
complained, but what woman wants to see 
her name in the police reports? Knowl- 
edge of this disinclination renders cabmen 
doubly insolent. I’ve been threatened with 
summonses at least half a dozen times in 
as many weeks because I would not pay 
more than the legal fare. If I gave cab- 
bies all they wanted, I’d be making them 
presents to the amount of ten shillings a 
week. These threats take place in crowd- 
ed thoroughfares. I shudder to think 
what language I might be obliged to en- 
dure in unfrequented districts. These cab- 
bies are so independent as at night to often 
refuse fares to remote regions; so people 
living out of the beaten track are slaves 
to omnibuses and undergrounds, unless 
they have carriages of their own. If I've 
not been frightened into fits, it’s because 
both my parents were endued with more 
than the usual allowance of courage and 
hatred of imposition. But though cabmen 
were angels in waterproofs, these fares 
would make a suburban residence expen- 
sive. Put half-a-crown fare between you 
and your friends, or between shopping or 
amusements, and you'll spend five shillings 
aday. The sum is small, yet, if expended 
daily, it amounts to nearly £100 year! So 
people who pay small rents and big cab 
fares, spend as much money for less com- 
fort than those who live in the centre of 
things and walk, or dispense occasional 
shillings. There is also time lost in going 
to and fro—a very serious matter, consider- 
ing how little there is of it. 

A year ago one of our friends took a 
house on the Thames, above Cheyne-Walk, 
with the intention of living economically. 
The other day she confessed to spending as 
much money as when residing near Hyde 
Park. “You'd be surprised to learn how 
cab fares mount up.” We were not in the 
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least surprised, having reduced cabs to com- 
mon sense on first arriving in London. If 
money must be spent, which is a great pity, 
for goodness’ sake let’s spend it to the best 
advantage. I found the house-agents very 
polite and willing to give me anything they 
had which was not wanted. There never 
were so many houses to sell, furnished or 
unfurnished. People are so straitened for 
money as to be obliged to dispose of their 
properties. Consequently, everybody with 
ready means can buy the finest residences 
much below their ordinary value. Not the 
land on which the houses stand, however. 
Not a bit of it! 

As a rule, the real estate belongs to the 
Duke of Portland or the Duke of Westmin- 
ster or the Duke of Bedford, or some other 
great person, who leases it for ninety-nine 
years, and dictates what you shall and shall 
not do in the way of alterations. Being on 
leased land, the houses are unsubstantially 
built and in constant need of repair, with 
rarely a cupboard from garret to basement. 
The lessee is forced to invest in those ex- 
pensive articles of luxury, wardrobes, which 
have almost ceased to exist in the United 
States. 


We didn’t want to buy; we wanted to 
hire, and the obstacles to what ought to be 
a simple operation were perfectly ridiculous. 
“Very difficult to hire a furnished house 


for a year,” said my agent. “I’ve capital 
houses if you will lease, say for fourteen or 
twenty-one years, and buy the furniture and 
pay the premium, say £1,000 pounds cash.” 
That’s the way London houses are disposed 
of. You don’t pay a certain rent for one 
or more years, but you are forced to pay, 
first, a premium for a lease which is rare- 
ly less than seven years; then you pay 
rent, then taxes. If you weary of your 
load, you try and sell your lease to some- 
body else for more than you paid for it, 
as land is always supposed to increase in 
value. 

Discouraged at the dismal prospect, I had 
well-nigh given up the quest, when my kind- 
ly agent sent me a list of apartment houses. 
“ As times are dull I think we can make ar- 
rangements for a year or less.” Thus rein- 
forced I mounted stairs enough to equal 
Jacob’s ladder. I saw in profusion that ele- 
ment of the picturesque of which Ruskin 
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approves—dirt. The more I saw the more 
miserable I became. 

Oh, it was pitiful! 

In a whole city full, 

House had we none. 

Though the landladies complained bitterly 
of the times, I could discover no reduction 
in charges. Eight, nine and ten guineas 
were the lowest terms for decent houses, 
and I found that these landladies would 
kindly let their houses for a year at the 
same price they would charge for the most 
fashionable three months. At last I found 
a house, in a capital neighborhood, less 
dirty and less conventionally lodgingy than 
the others. The landlady said we might 
have it on trial for three months, with the 
privilege of continuing for a year. “Just 
the thing!” cried Uncle Sam. “And such 
a motherly soul as Mrs. Jones is! It’s really 
refreshing to find so wonderful a contrast 
to the Screws. It’s because she’s fat. Fat 
people are always nice. She'll let you come 
at once, too. She'll take us as lodgers for 
a week ; until she can pack up and get rid 
of the present occupants. We'll be rele- 
gated to the top stories, but a week is 
only seven days, and ¢hex we'll be monarchs 
of all we survey. Capital idea to get her 
plate and linen for ten shillings extra a 
week! Much better than buying in our 
present uncertain frame of mind. That 
third room on the banqueting floor will 
make a cozy studio. Altogether I approve 
of your choice.” Aunt Fanny was equally 
warm in commendation. Mrs. Jones called 
me “a dear,” and we moved into our pres- 
ent abode with feelings of unalloyed satis- 
faction. Mrs. Jones promised to leave her 
servants with us and we were to keep house 
with everything ready-made. I sigh to 
think how baseless was the fabric of our 
dream. 

Fripay, January —, 

We moved. Uncle Sam at once dashed 
off to the agent to sign the lease, because 
Mrs. Jones was fat. I had no such delu- 
sion. I hadn’t read Wilkie Collins's “Wom- 
an in White ” fornothing. And had not my 
soul rejoiced on becoming acquainted with 
that magnificent fraud, Count Fosco? In 
him, I believe, the compatibility of crime 
with benevolently-smiling adipose tissue 
was first revealed to tradition-ridden soci- 
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ety. What a stroke of nature to make 
the accomplished monster fond of canary 
birds! Such horrid fat women as I have 
known who adored dumb animals, fondled 
babies, were vixens to grown-up people, yet 
passed for angels among superficial obser- 
vers. Society declares that men and wom- 
en must be good if they are fat and fond of 
children and pets and flowers. It’s all non- 
sense! I’ve seen a man caress a baby and 
persecute his wife with the refinement of 
cruelty. I’ve known a woman go into 
spasms if her beloved poodle had an indi- 
gestion, who turned the deafest ear to hu- 
man suffering. The worse-tongued person 
of my acquaintance is passionately fond of 
flowers. What stuff it is for Shakespeare 
to declare that the man who has not music 
in his soul is fit for treason, stratagems and 
spoils! Look at Peace! He murdered as 
he fiddled—as Nero fiddled while gazing 
upon burning Rome. Music has nothing 
whatever to do with morals, nor have other 
arts. The tendency of art is to make its 
professors supremely selfish. Such, too, is 
the tendency of fat. People frequently 


grow fat because they have no nerves, love 
their ease, insist on being waited upon, and 


are callous to the needs of others. For the 
sake of this ease they will sacrifice what- 
ever interferes with it and thus become 
criminals. So, having learned my Count 
Fosco by heart, 7 was not fooled by Mrs. 
Jones's pounds of flesh. 

I confess that when she told me to what 
a fine family she belonged, I believed her 
incapable of scurvy tricks. I’ve bought a 
new experience. Judge no one by his rela- 
tions, whatever criticisms you pass upon his 
companions. Relations, like features, are 
thrust upon us. Companions, like clothes, 
are, more or less, our own selection. 

We had no sooner got installed than Mrs. 
Jones came with a woful tale, wafted on fry- 
ing fumes from the servants’ hall. She was 
very sorry, but her cook had gone to bed 
and declared her intention of remaining 
there. Was she ill? Well, she said she 
had lumbago, but Mrs. Jones believed it to 
be temper. “Why don’t you send for a 
physician and find out?” I asked. “If she 
is well and refuses to do her duty, you can 
discharge her and get another cook.” The 
amiable Mrs. Jones grew purple. “Pay a 
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guinea for a doctor? Indeed I won't! and 
go to the bother of getting a cook for a 
week? I think I see myself! in my state 
of health, too, with palpitation of the heart 
at the least excitement.” ‘“ Will you be 
good enough to state how we are to get our 
meals?”’ I asked. “ As best you can,” said 
the solid landlady. “There are restaurants 
in the neighborhood.” 

The temperature of this last remark was 
cool, to say the least. 

A woman engages to lodge us for a week, 
gets us into her house, and then, to save 
herself trouble and slight expense, breaks 
her word. Go out to restaurants, indeed ! 
London is not Paris! Parisian restaurants 
are as native to the town as oxygen is to 
air. Life revolves around them, and very 
good axes they are. Here, restaurants do 
not enter into the genius of the country. 
They are a recent importation —very bad 
when not good, and very expensive when 
not very bad. In Paris, we live in our hats, 
ready at any moment for the boulevards. 

London means home, and trailing dress- 
es, and comfortable meals by the domestic 
hearth, and when I don’t have this sort of 
thing I feel like a vagabond. Aunt Fanny 
is worse than I. She says there is some- 
thing in the air of London that makes her 
feel as though she were committing an im- 
propriety when eating in a restaurant. Per- 
haps it is because we meet so many more 
blonde young ladies with toothpick accom- 
paniments here than in wicked Paris. 

“Mrs. Jones,” said Aunt Fanny, firmly, 
“we object to going out to our meals, par- 
ticularly in winter weather. If you refuse 
to provide a cook, you can have no objec- 
tions to our engaging one, a week in ad- 
vance of our time.” 

Mrs. Jones beamed on this solution of 
the difficulty. 

“Then, dear, you’d better go at once in 
search of a cook,” continued Aunt Fanny. 

Oh dear, oh dear, didn’t my heart sink 
into my slippers! I’d flattered myself that 
Mrs. Jones’s servants had been hired with 
thehouse. Mrs. J. had called them angels. 
One angel had the sulks, and all refused to 
stay with us. 

“ Indeed, we'll have nothing to do witha 
private family,” declared the parlor-maid. 
“We can’t abide families. We like lodgers 
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that stay a week and give us half-a-crown 
apiece. Families is always at home, saving 
money and ringing bells. Families is a nui- 
sance !” 

This was one of Mrs. Jones’s angels! 
Lucky we were to be rid of them; but 
where to find successors ? 

“Look in the Zzmes/” said Aunt Fanny; 
and look I did until my eyes read the fol- 
lowing advertisement :— 

“Cook, aged 33; early riser, active, willing, capable 
and sober. No objection toa job. Apply to No. 15 — 
street, Chelsea.” 

“Just what we want!” exclaimed Aunt 
Fanny. “She’s the age to have had enough 
of followers. Take a cab and judge for 
yourself.” 

With knitted brows and palpitating heart, 
I drove to Chelsea and alighted before the 
modest mansion of Juliet Norton. “She 
must be a tender creature with such a 
name,” I thought. Fancy a Juliet having 
“no objection to a job!” There are names 
that go with jobs—Mary Anne and Jane, for 
example, but I never can think of a Juliet 
doing anything but leaning on the rail of 
a balcony and asking the conundrum, 
“Wherefore art thou, Romeo?” For a 


Juliet to require twopence a day for beer 


seemed impossible, until Juliet Norton 
heaved in sight. Fair Juliet was not fair. 
She came of a noble West Indian family 
in reduced circumstances, and for two years 
had been taking care of her invalid lady 
mother. That was the reason why she 
could only give a written “character” dated 
1880. Of course she hadn’t had any “ char- 
acter” since she left service. Her letters 
read well. She was an excellent cook. “And 
very nice people she and her mother are,” 
said Juliet’s landlady, who hovered about ; 
“I’m very glad to have them for lodgers.” 
It dd seem a recommendation for the land- 
lady to give bail, as it were, for Juliet, and 
as the swarthy damsel was ready to come 
to us at once on trial, I engaged her. The 
dinner she sent up that day was worthy of 
a Soyer. Uncle Sam and Aunt Fanny were 
delighted. I had shown great perspicacity 
in my selection. I was a born housekeeper. 
Despite her elephantine figure and stormy 
brow, Juliet displayed the sweetest of tem- 
pers. She cooked, she brought all the food 
up three flights of stairs, she refused to 
VOL, IV.—No. 2.—121. ‘ 
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quarrel with Mrs. Jones’s angels, and, alto- 
gether, I felt as though Juliet had been in- 
vented for our special benefit. It seemed 
to me very queer that ladies should have so 
much trouble with servants, when all I did 
was to consult the Zzmes and find a jewel. 
Our consul at —— had actually sent to 
Constantinople for his old servants, in order 
to live peaceably. 

To think that he should prefer “the un- 
speakable Turk” to the free-born Briton! 
I couldn’t see the necessity—unless Juliet 
were the sole jewel in the market. Such 
fidelity as she evinced, telling me how Mrs. 
Jones has asked to make her dinner off the 
remains of our canvas-back ducks sent from 
Baltimore, and how she had been repulsed. 

“ She’s a dreadful old woman, mum,” said 
Juliet. “She never horders meat for her 
servants, and winks at their stealing the 
lodgers’. And that cook with the lum- 
bago got out of bed as soon as she heard I 
was in the kitchen, and she’s going about 
swearing awful. I never heard such lan- 
guidge. Why, mum, she’s even dared to 
say | drink! I! why, I signed the pledge 
two years ago, and I never let a drop of 
spirits pass my lips. Even beer is distaste- 
ful to me; but the doctor says I must take 
a pint of ‘bitter’ before dishing up dinner, 
as I get faint-like. So, mum, you won’t per- 
mit my ‘character’ to be taken from me, 
will you?” 

“Certainly not, Juliet,” I said indignant- 
ly, and was ready to wither the lumbagogic 
virago. I’m afraid there are always two 
sides to every story. 


SaturDAy, January ——. 

I’m losing faith in Uncle Sam’s penetra- 
tion. It’s an awful blow to discover flaws 
in one’s male kind. Having always been 
told that women are fools in business, and 
wen as wise as Solomon in everything, I 
can’t help believing that any man’s judg- 
ment must necessarily be superior to any 
woman’s—a belief that has cost me dearly. 
I once put money into a gold mine, because 
an old friend told me that I would get back 
the principal in sixty days, and would have 
it doubled in three months. That was sev- 
eral years ago. I’ve never seen principal 
nor interest. If a woman had advised me 
to bury my shekels in the bowels of the 
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earth, I’d have laughed in her face. But 
my eyes are opening. 

I find that Frenchwomen are capital men 
of business, and even I went the other day 
to a stockholders’ meeting! Uncle Sam 
and Aunt Fanny tried to dissuade me by 
declaring such a proceeding “most un- 
womanly.” What a dreadful accusation 
that is! However, I’m not the coward I 
used to be, because even the female mind 
puts things together and forms conclu- 
sions. We can look back to the time when 
the occupation most advocated by our fas- 
tidious friends was, of all others, the most 
compromising to womanhood. Old though 
the drama be, it is only within a couple of 
centuries that women have stood behind 
the footlights. Boys, in farthingales, were 
Shakespeare’s heroines. Handsome as Ed- 
ward Kynaston may have been, “a man’s a 
man for a’ that,’ and to have had a per- 
formance delayed, as happened in Charles 
II.’s time, because, forsooth, the Qucen was 
not shaved, strikes us as absurdly incongru- 
ous. All this has been, and so have male 
sopranos. The singing voice of woman is a 


modern invention. Ten years hence society 


will draw the line “unfeminine ” at women 
who, having too much honest pride to hang 
as burdens about the necks of friends or 
relatives, take up active business, and dare 
to make as much money as their brothers. 

Evidently society would go to pieces, did 
it not insist upon drawing the line some- 
where. 

I didn’t see why I should not attend that 
stockholders’ meeting. I’d put my birth- 
day present from Uncle Tom—a goodly 
amount — into stock, fully approved by 
Uncle Sam. The half-yearly report came 
to me lately, and therein I discovered that 
not only were there no dividends, but the 
directors had ingeniously contrived to get 
into debt. Being invited to a stockholders’ 
meeting, was it not my duty to go and be 
“thoroughly informed ? ” 

It would be paying men a very poor com- 
pliment to suppose they would insult me 
for obeying a summons. I went. I arrived 
in time and waited half an hour before 
anyone appeared. Then the stockholders 
dropped in and sat in rows of chairs placed 
before the august table under which the di- 
rectors were to put their noble feet. No- 
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body noticed me, which was a comfort. In 
the course of an hour, two directors ap- 
peared, and the secretary began to scribble 
for dear life, though what he found to write 
about / don’t know. One director hemmed 
and hawed, and took the chair, because, he 
said, the chairman was ill. Then he mum- 
bled over the report, after which a third 
director walked in, and did all the talk- 
ing. He renominated the old board; di- 
rector No. 2 seconded him, and the nom- 
inations were elected because no stock- 
holder opposed them. There I sat boiling 
inwardly at the whole performance. I 
didn’t want those men again in office; but 
what could I do without support? Finally 
one stockholder dd begin to grumble. He 
wished to know whether it was business- 
like to let people kick their heels about for 
an hour. “If this is a sample of your man- 
agement,” he said, “I am not surprised at 
the deficit.” I blessed that man for break- 
ing the ice. The chair made a lame apolo- 
gy, and then another stockholder found his 
tongue, though he asked such idiotic ques- 
tions that, had he been of my sex, I’d have 
blushed. I suppose I am hot-blooded. I 
went to that meeting to listen, but as the 
directors were on the defensive, and as the 
stockholders, though evidently discontent- 
ed, didn’t seem to have the faintest idea of 
what they wanted, I involuntarily opened 
my mouth, and before I knew it, made a 
speech bristling with indignation. As I 
finished, the stockholders piped forth: 
“Hear, hear!” I’d have been frightened 
had I not been in such a rage. 

To see a dozen grown-up men sit down 
and pretend to do business, and do nothing 
but lose money—mine included—was more 
than I could endure. To every one of my 
questions the directors replied: “It is our 
intention to do it.” “When?” I cried, 
“Ten years hence?” No, they would move 
shortly. “It would not answer to go too 
fast. England was not America. Ameri- 
cans were always in a hurry.” It was no 
use. Those directors promised to turn over 
a new leaf, but they won’t in my generation. 
Posterity will collect my dividends while I 
am deprived of the principal. That meet- 
ing has shattered my faith in man’s inhe- 
rent capacity for business. 

I no longer marvel that there are wars 
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and failures, and that legislative bodies 
muddle domestic affairs. These directors 
possess more than average intellect, and are 
fair specimens of their class. So, though 
my presence in the city did no good to the 
world, it enlightened me in more ways than 
one. Schemes may be magnificent in them- 
selves, yet be ruined by bad management. 
Great ideas don’t permeate the average 
mind without skilful surgical operations. 
The surgeons are as few as four-leaved 
clover. 

Henceforth my investments will be in 
United States securities, though low their 
interest. The number of women impover- 
ished by Turkish bonds and Glasgow Bank 
failures is legion. All acted on the advice 
of men. I think it is time we began to use 
the brains provided by Providence ! 

All this, however, is by way of parenthe- 
sis. My grievance is dear Uncle Sam. Be- 
lieving in Mrs. Jones, as I have said, be- 
cause she was fat, he signed the lease of our 
house and came home quite satisfied with 
himself. “But, uncle dear,” I said, “the 


inventory has not been taken yet, and now 
that Mrs. Jones has us in her power, she 


may tuck things away and leave us witha 
half-furnished house. Uncle Sam laughed 
the idea to scorn. To-day that same uncle 
holds me in higher esteem than formerly. 
He has even asked me to read law in his 
office! The crucial day of the inventory 
arrived. Mrs. Jones appointed a house- 
agent as her representative. “And you,” 
said the agent, “can hire someone at a 
guinea a day.” “How many days?” I asked. 
“Two.” “I will represent myself,” I fe- 
plied, “and we'll compress the work into 
one day.” The agent looked at me as 
though I were a maniac, but accepted the 
situation. We began at the fourth story and 
gradually worked our way to the kitchen. 
Never before did I realize how many things 
there are in a house, and how few of them 
rise above the level of rubbish. The agent 
would call out some high-sounding name, 
and I would discover a broken-down table, 
or chair, or shovel. However, the agent 
and I got on beautifully. When I assured 
him a thing was cracked or damaged, he 
wrote it down cracked or damaged. I took 
particular pains to show him the dirt; that 
Mrs. Jones should not expect us to leave 
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the place in an immaculate condition. 
When we reached the kitchen at 4 o’clock 
P.M., gentle Juliet Norton declared there 
was not a decent cooking utensil to be 
found. Thereupon, Mrs. Jones’s cook took 
umbrage and slammed the door in Juliet’s 
face. 

Juliet was right. Brooms, brushes, tubs, 
gridirons were wanting. There was but 
one service of China, a dingy white with a 
gray border. There was no soup-tureen. 
“We use the salad-bowl for the soup,” said 
Mrs. Jones’s cook. “ And then we wash it 
and send up the salad if the lodgers wants 
it, but they mostly don’t.” ‘‘ How do you 
lodge four sets of people with one incom- 
plete set of china?” I asked in amaze- 
ment. “We never allows them to eat at the 
same time,” replied Mrs. J.’s cook. “Cer- 
tainly not; we couldn’t permit such ex- 
travagance.” There was one solitary vege- 
table dish. “Quite enough,” remarked 
Mrs. J.’s cook. “Our lodgers only eats 
potatoes, and if you wants Brussels sprouts 
put ‘em in a soup-plate.” Uncle Sam came 
in at this juncture, and didn’t he feel happy 
for having signed the lease! We counted 
eight forks and nine knives. When it came 
to plate and linen, for which we had agreed 
to pay ten shillings extra per week, the sit- 
uation waxed tragic. The plate consisted 
of six worn-out German-silver tablespoons, 
ditto teaspoons, and three ditto egg-spoons. 
The linen included half-a-dozen old cotton 
sheets, eight table napkins, four pillow 
cases, one dozen towels, and one kitchen 
roller. ‘“ This is disgraceful!” I exclaimed. 
“Mrs Jones never could have kept house 
with such a miserable supply of linen. 
She’s packed up the rest.” ThenI went 
to a large closet and found it locked. 
“ Where’s the key?” “Mrs. Jones has it, 
and has gone out,” spoke forth her cook. 
“You know,” added the agent, “that one 
closet is reserved by Mrs. Jones. It is in 
the lease.” So, in that closet, good-na- 
turedly given her, this miserable woman 
had stowed away utensils, knives, forks, 
plates and linen; and there was no redress. 
Uncle Sam had signed the lease. 

We were all assembled in the dining- 
room after the inventory fiasco, holding high 
carnival with the agent. First, there was 
the rent to pay in advance. This was un- 
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derstood; but we did not understand re- 
pairing the house at our own expense, when 
the lease expressly stipulated that every- 
thing was to be left in good order. “Do 
you call foul chimneys, doors that won't 
shut, windows that won’t open and roofs 
that leak good order?” I asked. The agent 
is a nice man and couldn’t support his cli- 
ent in her general attempt at extortion. 
“Well, no,” he replied ; “ you’d better make 
the necessary repairs and deduct them from 
the second month’s rent.” At this solution 
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of the problem I retired within myself. It 
might be asked why did we take a house in 
need of repair? They are all alike. You 
go over a house, and all seems as it should 
be. You sign the lease, you move and, 
presto, as if by magic everything falls to 
pieces. Ceilings alight on your unsuspect- 
ing head, chandeliers are pronounced un- 
safe, keys mysteriously disappear, locks sud- 
denly become rheumatic, pipes burst and 
your soul is filled with woe. 
KATE FIELD, 


— Se Oe 


KNICKERBOCKER EYES IN MEXICO. 
II. 


O many Americans are writing about 
Mexico, that I shall not compete with 
them in historical or ethnographical re- 
searches, but shall merely write about what 
I observe myself, hoping that it will not be 
found uninteresting. 

Living in Tacubaya and going often to 
the city of Mexico, or “Tenochtitlan,” I 
have become acquainted with many Mexi- 
cans of both sexes and intimate with a few 
of them. Their manners are inherited 
from their Spanish ancestors. No one ac- 
customed to the Spanish type can fail to 
recognize it here, not only in the color of 
the eyes, hair and complexion, but in the 
aquiline nose and general air. Sometimes 
it is mixed with the Aztec blood, but not 
often. Ladies are often accompanied by 
their “ Indian” servants (as they are styled 
here), to care for their children, and the 
difference between the two types is great. 
The men are respectful and courteous in 
their demeanor toward ladies, not offi- 
cious, but tendering help when needed. 
Sometimes an acquaintance pays for a la- 
dy’s fare ine the mule-cars which run be- 
tween the two cities, in old Spanish style, 
and merely expects a bow and thanks in 
return. This custom is gradually dying 
out, and it is better so, for ladies are learn- 
ing to depend upon themselves even here, 
where the contrast has always been so 
marked, between the poor Indian woman 
with her child in a sort of coarse bag 
on her back,. and the lady, who rarely car- 
ries even a parcel in her dainty hands. 
Sometimes the type is varied by a fair 


complexion, blue, hazel or gray eyes, and 
blonde hair. I have met a few who might 
be mistaken for English or North Ameri- 
cans, but who boast of a long line of Span- 
ish and Mexican ancestors. The redozo 
or long shawl is only worn by young or 
middle-aged ladies when walking or mak- 
ing visits in Tacubaya, and when trips are 
made to Mexico it is replaced by bonnets 
or hats. Although gay and witty when at 
home or with their intimates, they are rare- 
ly so in public, and in nothing is the dif- 
ference between the American girls and 
the exzcanas more marked. I have often 
noticed this difference between the two 
races, in Cuba. A crowd there is one of the 
most solemn occurrences, generally, that it 
is possible to imagine. I have been in a 
large crowd, which filled the Pargue when 
beautiful fireworks were displayed (on the 
evé of the day that Alfonso was proclaimed 
King), and not even an “ Ah!” of approval 
was heard. Were it not that some Span- 
iards and, above all, Mexicans are giving 
proof of the modern spirit of self-help and 
progress, one would be tempted to think 
sometimes that the Moors had left in Spain 
a tendency toward fatalism. In the circus 
of the brothers Orrin, some of the most 
difficult and dangerous feats on the trap- 
eze are performed, and are often either 
not applauded at all or very little. When 
horses take part in the performance, it is 
well applauded. 

The arts, music, poetry, painting and 
sculpture are cultivated. Their loves, joys 
and sorrows are sung in pure and harmoni- 
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ous Castilian, by many a poet who would be 
considered a phoenix had he not numerous 
rivals. One sheet of the Sunday papers is 
filled with short poems, sonnets, etc., by 
Mexican, Cuban and Spanish writers, inter- 
spersed with witticisms. The Spanish, Ital- 
ian, French and English operas are well at- 
tended in their turn, and the best Spanish 
dramas are acted here soon after their ap- 
pearance in Madrid. There are actors here 
who are content with very moderate sala- 
ries, who would be considered “stars” in 
the United States. I mean those who act 
in Spanish dramas, comedies and zarzue- 
das (opera bouffe). 

Foreigners, generally, judge all societies 
by their own standard, and I was surprised, 
and the Mexicans rightly incensed, to read 
a statement made by an American writer, a 
few months ago, that Mexicans make great 
offers of hospitality which they do not 
carry out, and that they are venomous at 
heart. I cannot recall the exact words. 
The article was translated and published 
in the Monztor, and commented on with 
dignity. Perhaps the writer had never 
asked herself whether she always meant it 
when she said: “I am delighted to see you,” 
or “Do call again soon.” I can vouch for 
both Cuban and Mexican hospitality, and 
if these people receive a very small return 
for theirs when they visit our country, they 
will be well received and treated. There is 
a small, aristocratic “ ultramontane ” society 
here which keeps aloof from all others (even 
of their own race), and I do not doubt that 
when its members meet “heretic” Ameri- 
cans they try to make them feel that they 
are de trop. I have not yet met any of these 
distinguished persons, and I shall make no 
effort to do so. 

The Mexican constitution separates com- 
pletely the state and the church, and not 
only are no public religious processions al- 
lowed but priests are forbidden to wear 
their robes on the street, and all the con- 
vents have been suppressed. 

Two large and handsome churches in the 
city of Mexico have been loaned to Bishop 
Riley, of Peru, by the government, in which 
services are read and sung in Spanish. 
These services retain the creed and many 
of the prayers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It is called the “Catholic Church 
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of Jesus,” and, I hear, is supported chiefly 
by contributions from North American 
Episcopalians. There are two large boys’ 
and girls’ schools attached to this church, 
and the children from the schools of the 
“Society for the Protection of Children” 
also attend these services. The clergymen 
and deacons wear robes similar to the sur- 
plice of the Episcopal clergy in the United 
States, but do not wear the black “toga.” 
Several of them are Mexicans, or of Span- 
ish-American descent, and have countenan- 
ces which would be recognized in all coun- 
tries as belonging to noble, self-sacrificing 
men. One of them is a very fine preacher, 
and his sermons are models of Spanish 
oratory. 

More even than the children, with their 
bright black eyes and earnest voices, one 
is interested in the poor Indian men and 
women who sit so quietly in their white 
cotton manta or calico clothes. Often they 
wear sandals, like the old Romans—a 
sole of thick leather cut to the shape of 
the foot and bound on to it by interlaced 
leathern thongs. To watch their rapt and 
serious faces, bronzed by the tropical sun 
(on which the Indian type is unmistakably 
stamped), while listening to the consoling 
words of the preacher, is a lesson to us 
civilized people, who have replaced their 
race by conquest. But they are by no 
means all conquered in Mexico. The gov- 
ernment has allowed them to retain large 
tracts of land, and there are tribes in the 
mountain fastnesses which have never been: 
brought into subjection. Besides the Apa- 
ches, there are Indians in Yucatan and else- 
where, who fight the Mexicans or crzollos 
(creoles) often, and who have even tried to 
separate the Peninsula of Yucatan from the 
Republic. The English settlement in Belize 
is accused by some of fomenting their sepa- 
ratist ideas, whether rightly or not, [ do 
not know. 

So much has been written about the rich- 
es of Mexico that one expects to see them 
constantly displayed. If one judges by the 
amount of silver trimmings on some of 
the men’s hats, clothing and saddles, and 
the sums lost and won at the roulette and 
monte tables set out for weeks in the open 
plaza of Tacubaya during thé saints’ festi- 
val, Mexico is still a very rich country. 
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The ladies dress well when they make 
calls and attend church and the theatre. 
But I have seen no such display of dia- 
monds and handsome jewelry as one sees 
daily on Broadway and Fifth Avenue, or at 
any theatre or rich church in New York. 
Old-fashioned settings are still worn, and 
large earrings are generally preferred to 
solitaires. Rings, earrings, and bracelets 
are the favorite jewels. In the windows of 
the fashionable jewelers a few handsome 
diamonds and pearls are displayed. I hear 
that old families possess, or did possess, 
splendid jewelry; but I have not yet seen 
much of it. I suspect that a great deal has 
found its way to the “ Monte de Piedad,” 
or national pawnshop, situated in a large 
edifice near the Presidency, and which 
transacts a large business. It has a large 
capital, was founded in 1775 by a lawyer, 
Don Pedro Romero de Terreros, and has 
no less than eight branches in the City of 
Mexico. To Knickerbocker eyes, accus- 


tomed to see savings-banks in good situa- 
tions, and the shops with “three balls” 
only in second or third-class streets, these 
are blots on the face of this civilization, 
copied from that of Southern Europe. 


I saw one day a pearl necklace under pe- 
culiar circumstances. It was ina Tacubaya 
mule-car, and the wearer was a good-look- 
ing, dark Mexican girl, whom I supposed to 
be a bride. Her husband was also a Mexi- 
can, with a provincial air. She wore a plain 
dark-blue merino dress, nicely made, and a 
shawl, but no hat nor mantilla. Around 
her neck was a necklace of several strings 
of real pearls, of all sizes and shapes, from 
a seed pearl to those the size of a pea, both 
round and pear-shaped. The strings were 
interlaced, and formed a cord as large as 
a man’s forefinger, with a large pear-shaped 
pearl for a pendant. The contrast formed 
by the girl’s plain dress, bright eyes, and 
beautiful but simple necklace, was very 
pleasing. It was probably an heirloom, 
and she may have come on her bridal 
trip from the sea-coast. I wove quite a 
romance around those lovely pearls, my fa- 
vorite gem. 

The railway between Mexico and Tacu- 
baya is well laid and has new cars. The road, 
lined with trees, runs through a lovely valley 
surrounded by mountains. In the distance 
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tower the great rival volcanoes, Popocate- 
petl, and Ixtaccihuatl (the sleeping woman), 
their grand peaks covered with peren- 
nial snow. When the atmosphere is clear, 
as it is most of the year, they seem near. 
The peak of Ixtaccihuatl resembles a wom- 
an’s form reclining on her back, with her 
knees slightly bent. The valley 1s full of 
wild-flowers, mostly of yellow, crimson and 
purple tints, and large geraniums and cac- 
tus often adorn each side of the road. In 
winter the vegetation becomes somewhat 
parched, and some trees lose their leaves 
for a time, on account of the long drought 
and frosts; but there is some irrigation, for 
water is plentiful, from the overflow of Lake 
Tezcoco. The arches of an aqueduct built 
by the Spaniards rise on the left side of the 
road, all the way from Mexico to Chapulte- 
pec. This is a high hill, standing alone, 
crowned by a palace and fort, which has 
been the summer residence of the presi- 
dents and also of the so-called Emperor 
Maximilian and his ambitious but unhappy 
Charlotte. The military school of the Re- 
public occupies the fort and part of the pal- 
ace, and the intelligent faces and lithe fig- 
ures of the cadets in their handsome, simple 
uniform attract many glances from bright- 
eyed girls as they ride in the cars. The fort 
was stormed by the United States army 
when the capital was besieged by General 
Scott, and a simple monument commemo- 
rates the gallant defense by their cadets. 
The day is kept as an anniversary. A few 
days ago the names of the cadets who died 
in the battle were ordered by the President 
to be read at roll-call and pensions to be 
paid to their relatives. Such an order must 
have a motive. But as I am not writing 
about politics I shall not try to elucidate it. 
The grounds around the fort are filled with 
magnificent trees, and the faseo or drive 
from Mexico ends at the monumental gate, 
which is frequented every afternoon by 
handsome carriages and equestrians. It is 
fashionable to drive at sunset; perhaps this 
is one of the protests of the vzeux régime 
against the Zarvenus, but this class, also, 
sacrifices the splendid view to fashion. 
Tacubaya is one of the most fashionable 
summer resorts, and is within a twenty- 
minutes’ ride from the Plaza of Mexico. 
There is another about three or four miles 
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from Tacubaya, called San Angel, at the 
foot of the mountains. At one time, in 
the seventeenth century, the Spaniards 
planned the removal of the capital to 
Tacubaya, on account of its higher ground 
and freedom from inundations, but as usual 
with Spanish projects, it was left until /o- 
morrow, and never executed. San Angel 
is also reached by mule-cars, which run 
every hour, by daylight. Both of these 
towns possess an A/meda or Plaza, filled 
with fine trees, where ladies seldom walk, 
as all of the large houses are surround- 
ed by gardens. I spent last summer in 
Tacubaya and found it the coolest that I 
had ever experienced, not excepting July 
and August of 1880 at the Overlook House 
in the Catskills. When we needed a change 
on the warmest days, we rode or drove on 
the country roads, or went on the cars to 
San Angel, where there are lovely little 
falls and rapids, which lose some of their 
charm because they run near a large fac- 
tory. The view in all directions is beauti- 
ful; mountains tower near, in the distance 
the two great volcanoes, below stretches 
the fertile “ Valley of Mexico,” varied by 
the rich colors of the crops, trees, grass and 
wild-flowers. It is unique and can have few 
rivals in the world. Summer clothing is 
only worn in the middle of the day, for 
the climate is almost an eternal New York 
October. The night and mornings are in- 
variably cool, and the water from the 
mountain courses near, is so cold that no 
ice is needed. It is kept in the porous 
earthen jars of the country. 

Very few large private entertainments are 
given now in Mexico, even in winter. There 
are several reasons for the lack of hospital- 
ity on a large scale. The principal one is 
the division between the clerical or “re- 
actionary” and the liberal parties, which 
penetrates even into private circles. The 
war between them has been long and fierce. 
Some years must pass, and a new generation 
replace those who have fought, before the 
bitterness it engendered will subside. The 
financial state of the country is another 
cause; until it shall be regulated and placed 
upon a solid basis all classes will feel the ef- 
fects of the uncertainty which it created in 
their affairs. At the Palace (“ Palacio”), as 
it is still called (with the contradiction be- 
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tween laws and customs existing in many 
ways), no lady presides, for the President 
and his wife have been separated for some 
years, and he has no daughter. The cus- 
toms of the country prevent any other lady 
from taking her place, though in Cuba I 
have seen lady relatives or friends preside 
when the Captain-General was a bachelor 
or widower. I hear of cazerzas (hunting 
parties) to different Aaczendas (large farms) 
but not of balls or dinners, except those 
given on the saints’ days or birthdays of the 
President, cabinet ministers, generals, etc. 
Meanwhile, “the old, old story” of love 
and marriage continues, conquering all ob- 
stacles. 

At Tacubaya and San Angel, particular- 
ly at the latter place (as it is farther from 
the capital, and, therefore, more sociable), 
cliques of families, who are either related 
or intimate, meet sans cérémonie in the 
evening to enjoy music, dancing, conver- 
sation, and, perhaps, flirtations. Once in 
a while a picnic breaks the monotony, and 
the beaux and belles go on horseback to 
some homestead, where ¢angales and atoles 
de leche (a sort of cornmeal potpie and cus- 
tard) form the fzéces de résistance. The 
young ladies are always accompanied by 
papa or mamma, or both, or by an elder 
lady relative, and the young married la- 
dies by their husbands. In Tacubaya one 
or two young ladies are met walking alone; 
but it is not the general custom. 

The attractions of Tacubaya and San 
Angel are their pure air and lovely gardens 
filled with magnificent trees. With a little 
care, the trees and plants of all climes grow 
here side by side. The houses have win- 
dows, with iron bars and sashes with glass 
(opening in French fashion), on the street, 
but the large gardens are in the rear or on 
one side of them. A few gardens have 
large iron gates. Those of the Mier, Bar- 
ron and Escandon families are handsome, 
and that of Mier, at the entrance to the 
“Calle Real,” is really monumental. Pines, 
elms, poplar and willow, pear, apple and 
peach trees grow in fraternal neighborhood 
with the palm, the banana and the cactus. 
Fuschias, lilies, violets, heliotropes, pansies, 
honeysuckles and geraniums flower all the 
year round. The geraniums grow to an im- 
mense height (I have walls covered with 
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them to the height of twelve and six- 
teen feet), on espaliers, like apricots and 
grapes. Their flowers are of many varie- 
ties and shades, from pure white and light 
pink to the richest crimson, purple and 
lilac, and some are variegated with these 
tints; their shapes vary from the “ rose” to 
the “cinq-feuilles.” The calla-lily flowers 
exuberantly in the shade of the trees, 
above which the aromatic eucalyptus rears 
its head far beyond the pines, and then 
throws out immense branches. Roses of 
all kinds are now flowering (March 18), and 
the apple, pear and peach trees are in 
bloom. Fig-trees grow beside them and 
yield delicious fruit in the autumn. 

One can sit out of doors all the year 
round, with comfort. In winter, a hat and 
wrap are needed, and the sun’s direct rays 
are often pleasant. In other seasons, light 
woolen or cotton clothing is comfortable, 
and one seeks or shuns the sun according 
to the weather and hour of the day. After- 
noon showers are very frequent in sum- 
mer, but the soil in Tacubaya is so sandy 
and high that one can go out soon after- 
ward, without rubbers, and not wet the feet. 
In winter the wind has a drying effect on 
delicate skins (Commonly called chapping), 
but it is a trifle when compared to the moist 
and weakening heat of the tropical coast 
and lowlands. 

The houses, both in the capital and ad- 
jacent towns, are generally one-story high, 
with high ceilings and large windows with 
glass sashes, but there are many handsome 
houses two and three-stories high. In the 
capital they are all built around a large 
court, and many of these are adorned with 
plants in vases and pots, supported by iron 
clamps on the ornamental railing of the 
open galleries. The dados of the courts 
are often lined with tiles, and these are even 
inserted upon the walls of some houses and 
the domes of churches; the architecture of 
many of these is beautiful, and they contain 
fine paintings. Those on the interior of the 
dome of the chancel of one of the “ fashion- 
able” churches, La Profesa, are very fine; 
its whole interior would be considered large 
and admirable even in Italy. 

In Tacubaya the houses with gardens 
generally have no courts, but a large vesti- 
bule on one side, and an outside covered 
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gallery or hall on two or more sides. The 
gardens are laid out in English fashion, 
with lovely lawns surrounded and dotted 
with flowering plants, with lakelets in which 
lilies grow and swans glide round islets and 
under rustic bridges. Some have artificial 
caves and hillocks, and cool summer-houses 
covered with luxuriant vines, among which 
are the white and yellow rose and the Vir- 
ginia creeper. In my shady garden, ivy also 
grows, which is considered a great rarity 
here. 

Two regiments, one of the artillery corps 
and the Tenth of the Line, are stationed at 
Tacubaya: one (the artillery) in a convent 
confiscated by the government during the 
“war of reform.” Their bands play every 
afternoon in the summer-house of a pretty 
garden that the soldiers keep in order. 
Some ladies and children walk or sit around, 
but rarely is a civilian seen loitering there. 
Mexico, like Havana, is a busier place than 
Northerners generally suppose. 

Near San Angel, at Mexcoac, is a garden 
called “Castaneda,” where there is a good 
restaurant, ball-rooms, swimming baths, ten- 
pin alleys, swings, etc. Many bridal parties 
of the middle class pass their wedding-day 
there. The garden and the view are lovely. 

There are many bath-houses in all the 
cities, supplied with cold and warm water; 
the majority are cheap and the people bathe 
frequently. On Saturdays, especially, one 
meets numbers of women, with their long 
black hair moist and disheveled, and their 
towels in a bundle, returning from the bath. 
Last summer, open cars were put upon the 
San Angel road, and the ride back in the 
cool afternoon air was delightful. 

This article is quite long enough, and I 
will only add a few words about the great 
event of last Saturday, the 22d of March. 
Great, indeed, it seemed to all United States 
citizens living in Mexico, for the iron road 
between us and “home” was finished at 
last. Most of us who live in or near the 
capital went to bid “adieu” to the first 
“through train” to Chicago. There was 
quite a crowd, and many Mexicans were 
also there. I was confirmed in my opinion 
of the unexcitability of a Mexican crowd, as 
there were few hurrahs or vivas! Iam sure 
that they are now resounding as the train 
reaches towns where the people have in- 
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herited the English and German “ hurrah !” 
Most interesting of all the travelers to me 
were the students, in a Pullman dining-room 
car, on their way to a Roman Catholic 
school in Indiana. They were big boys; 
but they shed tears at parting with their 
families. The mantilla and vedozo were not 


worn that day by the Mexican ladies; all 
wore bonnets and hats and modish toilets. 
The Governor’s wife, Sra de Hernandez, 
an intelligent-looking brunette, in a dinner 
dress and large pearl jewelry, wore neither 
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T is not with Americans as with other 
peoples. Our position is more vague 
and difficult, because it is not primarily relat- 
ed to the senses. I can easily find out where 
England or Prussia is, and recognize an 
Englishman or German when we meet ; but 
we Americans are not, to the same extent 
as these, limited by geographical and physi- 
cal boundaries. The origin of America was 
not like that of the European nations; the 
latter were born after the flesh, but we after 
the spirit. It is of the first consequence to 
them that their frontiers should be defend- 
ed, and their nationality kept distinct. But, 
though I esteem highly all our innumerable 
square miles of East and West, North and 
South, and our Pacific and Atlantic coasts, 
I cannot help deeming them quite a second- 
ary consideration. If America is not a great 
deal more than these United States, then 
the United States are no better than a penal 
colony. It is convenient, no doubt, for a 
great idea to find a great embodiment —a 
suitable incarnation and stage; but the 
idea does not depend upon these things. 
It is an accidental—or, I would rather say, 
a Providential— matter that the Puritans 
came to New England, or that Columbus 
discovered the continent in time for them; 
but it has always happened that when a 
soul is born it finds a body ready fitted to 
it. The body, however, is an instrument 
merely ; it enables the spirit to take hold of 
its mortal life, just as the hilt enables us to 
grasp the sword. If the Puritans had not 
come to New England, still the spirit that 
animated them would have lived, and made 
itself a place somehow. And, in fact, how 
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bonnet nor mantilla while she walked 
around the depot. Handkerchiefs flutter- 
ed, “buen viage” and “pleasant journeys” 
were wished and spoken, and the engine 
rushed away with the first “through train ” 
over the Mexican Central Railway, with the 
flags of the two great American Republics 
to the fore. Long may they thus wave over 
peaceful conquests ! 


FRANCES A, BARTLETT VON GLUMER. 


Tacusaya, Mexico. 
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many Puritans, for how many ages pre- 
vious, had been trying to find standing- 
room in the world, and failed! They 
called themselves by many names; their 
voices were heard in many countries; the 
time had not yet come for them to be born 
—to touch their earthly inheritance; but, 
meantime, the latent impetus was accu- 
mulating, and the Mayflower was driven 
across the Atlantic by it at last. Nor is this 
all—the Mayflower is sailing still between 
the old world and the new. Every day it 
brings new settlers, if not to our material 
harbors —to our Boston Bay, our Castle 
Garden, our Golden Gate—at any rate, to 
our mental ports and wharves. We cannot 
take up a European newspaper without 
finding an American idea in it. It is said 
that a great many of our countrymen take 
the steamer to England every summer. But 
they come back again; and they bring with 
them many who come to stay. I do not re- 
fer specially to the occupants of the steer- 
age—the literal emigrants. One cannot say 
much about them—they may be Ameri- 
cans or not, as it turns out. But England 
and the continent are full of Americans 
who were born there, and many of whom 
will die there. Sometimes they are better 
Americans than the New Yorker or the 
Bostonian who lives in Beacon Street or 
the Bowery and votes in the elections. 
They may be born and reside where they 
please, but they belong to us, and, in the 
better sense, they are among us. Broad- 
way and Washington Street, Vermont and 
Colorado extend all over Europe. Russia 
is covered with them; she tries to shove 
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them away to Siberia, but in vain. We call 
mountains and prairies solid facts; but the 
geography of the mind is infinitely more 
stubborn. I dare say there are a great 
many oblique-eyed, pig-tailed New Eng- 
landers in the Celestial Empire. They may 
never have visited these shores, or even 
heard of them; but what of that? They 
think our thought—they have apprehended 
our idea, and, by and by, they or their heirs 
will cause it to prevail. 

It is useless for us to hide our heads in 
the grass and refuse to rise to the height 
of our occasion. We are here as the real- 
ization of a truth—the fulfilment of a pro- 
phesy; we must attest a new departure in 
the moral and intellectual development of 
the human race; for whichever of us does 
not must suffer annihilation. If I deny my 
birthright as an American I shall disappear 
and not be missed, for an American will 
take my place. It is not altogether a luxu- 
rious position to find yourself in. You can- 
not sit still and hold your hands. All man- 
ner of hard and unpleasant things are ex- 
pected of you, which you neglect at your 
peril. It is like the old fable of the mer- 
maid. She loved a mortal youth, and, in 


order that she might win his affection, she 
prayed that she might have the limbs and 


feet of a human maiden. Her prayer was 
answered, and she met her prince; but 
every step she took was as if she trod on 
razors. It is a fine thing to sit in your 
chair and reflect on being an American; 
but when you have to rise up and do an 
American’s duty before the world —how 
sharp the razors are ! 

Of course, we do not always endure the 
test; the flesh and blood on this side of the 
planet is not, so far as I have observed, of a 
quality essentially different from that on the 
other. Possibly our population is too many 
for us. Out of fifty million people it would 
be strange if here and there one appeared 
who was not at all points a hero. Indeed, 
I am sometimes tempted to think that that 
little band of original Mayflower Pilgrims 
has not greatly multiplied since their dis- 
embarkation. However it may be with their 
bodily offspring, their spiritual progeny are 
not invariably found in the chair of the 
Governor or on the floor of the Senate. 
What are these Irish fellow-creatures doing 
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here? Well, Bridget serves us in the kitch- 
en; but Patrick is more helpful yet; he 
goes to the legislature, and is the servant of 
the people at large. It is very obliging of 
him; but turn and turn about is fair play; 
and it would be no more than justice were 
we, once in a while, to take off our coat 
and serve Patrick in the same way. 

When we get into a tight place we are 
apt to try to slip out of it under some plea 
of a European precedent. But it used to be 
supposed that it was precisely European 
precedents that we came over here to avoid, 
I am not profoundly versed in political 
economy, nor is this the time or place to 
discuss its principles; but, as regards pro- 
tection, for example, I can conceive that 
there may be arguments against it as well 
as for it. Emerson used to say that the 
way to conquer the foreign artisan was not 
to kill him but to beat his work. He also 
pointed out that the money we made out of 
the European wars, at the beginning of this 
century, had the result of bringing the im- 
poverished population of those countries 
down upon us in the shape of emigrants. 
They shared our crops and went on the 
poor-rates, and so we did not gain so much 
after all. One cannot help wishing that 
America would assume the loftiest possible 
ground in her political and commercial re- 
lations. With all due respect to the sa- 
gacity and ability of our ruling dema- 
gogues, I should not wish them to be 
quoted as typical Americans. The domi- 
nation of such persons has an effect which 
is by no means measurable by their per- 
sonal acts. What they can do is of infin- 
itesimal importance. But the mischief is 
that they incline every one of us to believe, 
as Emerson puts it, in two gods. They 
make the morality of Wall Street and the 
White House seem to be a different thing 
from that of our parlors and nurseries. 
“ He may be 2 little shady on ’change,” we 
say, “but he is a capital fellow when you 
know him.” But if he is a capital fel- 
low when I know him, then I shall never 
find much fault with his professional opera- 
tions, and shall end, perhaps, by allowing 
him to make some investments for me. 
Why should not I be a capital fellow, too; 
and a fellow of capital to boot! I can 
endure public opprobrium with tolerable 
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equanimity so long as it remains public. 
It is the private cold looks that trouble 
me. 

In short, we may speak of America in two 
senses— either meaning the America that 
actually meets us at the street corners and 
in the newspapers, or the ideal America— 
America as it ought to be. They are not 
the same thing; and, at present, there seems 
to be a good deal more of the former than 
of the latter. And yet, there is a connec- 
tion between them; the latter has made the 
former possible. We sometimes see a great 
crowd drawn together by proclamation, for 
some noble purpose — to decide upon a 
righteous war, or to pass a just decree. But 
the people on the outskirts of the crowd, 
finding themselves unable to hear the ora- 
tors, and their time hanging idle on their 
hands, take to throwing stones, knocking 
off hats, or, perhaps, picking pockets. They 
may have come to the meeting with as 
patriotic or virtuous intentions as the pro- 
moters themselves; nay, under more favor- 
able circumstances, they might themselves 
have become promoters. Virtue and patri- 


otism are not private property; at certain 
times anyone may possess them. And, on 


the other hand, we have seen examples 
enough of late, of persons of the highest 
respectability and trust turning out, all at 
once, to be very sorry scoundrels. A man 
changes according to the person with whom 
he converses; and though the outlook is 
rather sordid to-day, we have not forgotten 
that during the Civil War the air seemed 
full of heroism. So that these two Ameri- 
cas—the real and the ideal—far apart though 
they be in one sense, may, in another sense, 
be as near together as our right hand to our 
left. Ina greater or less degree, they exist 
side by side in each one of us. But civil 
wars do not come every day, nor can we 
wish them to, even to show us once more 
that we are worthy of our destiny. We 
must find some less expensive and quieter 
method of reminding ourselves of that. 
And of such methods, none, perhaps, is 
better than to review the lives of Americans 
who were truly great; to ask what their 
country meant to them; what they wished 
her to become ; what virtues and what vices 
they detected in her. Passion may be gen- 
erous, but passion cannot last ; and when it 
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is over, we are cold and indifferent again. 
But reason and example reach us when we 
are calm and passive; and what they incul- 
cate is more likely to abide. At least, it 
will be only evil passion that can cast it 
out. 

I have said that many a true American is 
doubtless born, and lives, abroad; but that 
does not prevent Emerson from having 
been born here. So far as the outward ac- 
cidents of generation and descent go, he 
could not have been more American than 
he was. Of course, one prefers that it 
should be so. A rare gem should be fitly 
set. A noble poem should be printed with 
the fairest type of the Riverside Press, and 
upon fine paper with wide margins. It helps 
us to believe in ourselves to be told that 
Emerson’s ancestry was not only Puritan, 
but clerical; that the central and vital 
thread of the idea that created us, ran 
through his heart. The nation, and even 
New England, Massachusetts, Boston, have 
many traits that are not found in him; but 
there is nothing in him that is not a refine- 
ment, a sublimation and concentration of 
what is good in them; and the selection and 
grouping of the elements are such, that he 
is a typical figure. Indeed, he is all type; 
which is the same as saying that there is 
nobody like him. And, mentally, he pro- 
duces the impression of being all force; in 
his writings, his mind seems to have acted 
immediately, without natural impediment 
or friction; as if a machine should be run 
that was not hindered by the contact of its 
parts. As he was physically lean and nar- 
row of figure, and his face nothing but so 
many features welded together, so there was 
no adipose tissue in his thought. It is pure, 
clear and accurate, and has the fault of dry- 
ness; but often moves in forms of exquisite 
beauty. It is not adhesive; it sticks to 
nothing, nor anything to it; after ranging 
through all the various philosophies of the 
world, it comes out as clean and character- 
istic as ever. It has numberless affinities, 
but no adhesion; it does not even adhere 
to itself. There are many separate state- 
ments in any one of his essays which pre- 
sent no logical continuity; but although 
this fact has caused great anxiety to many 
disciples of Emerson, it never troubled him. 
It was the inevitable result of his method of 
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thought. Wandering at will in the flower- 
garden of religious and moral philosophy, 
it was his part to pluck such blossoms as 
he saw were beautiful; not to find out their 
botanical interconnection. He would after- 
ward arrange them, for art or harmony’s 
sake, according to their color or their fra- 
grance; but it was not his affair to go any 
farther in their classification. 

This intuitive method of his, however lit- 
tle it may satisfy those who wish to have 
all their thinking done for them, who de- 
sire not only to have given to them all the 
cities of the earth, but also to have straight 
roads built for them from one to the 
other, carries with it its own justification. 
“There is but one reason,” is Emerson’s 
saying; and again and again does he prove 
without proving it. We confess, over and 
over, that the truth which he asserts is 
indeed a truth. Even his own variations 
from the truth, when he is betrayed into 
them, serve to confirm the rule. For these 
are seldom or never intuitions at first hand 
—pure intuitions, but, as it were, intuitions 
from previous intuitions, deductions. The 


form of statement is the same, but the 
source is different; they are from Emerson, 


instead of from the Absolute; tinted, not 
colorless. They show a mental bias, very 
slight, but redeeming him back to human- 
ity. We love him the more for them, be- 
cause they indicate that for him, too, there 
was a choice of ways, and that he must 
struggle and watch to choose the right. 
We are so much wedded to systems, and 
so accustomed to connect a system with a 
man, that the absence of system, either ex- 
plicit or implicit, in Emerson, strikes us as 
a defect. And yet truth has no system, 
nor the human mind. This philosopher 
maintains one, that another thesis. Both 
are true essentially, and yet there seems a 
contradiction between them. We cannot 
bear to be illogical, and so we enlist some 
under this banner, some under that. By 
so doing we sacrifice to consistency at least 
the half of truth. Thence we come to 
examine our intuitions, and ask them, not 
whether they are true in themselves, but 
what are their tendencies. If it turn out 
that they will lead us to stultify some past 
conclusion to which we stand committed, 
we drop them like hot coals. To Emerson, 
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this behavior appeared the nakedest per- 
sonal vanity. Recognizing that he was fi- 
nite, he could not desire to be consistent. If 
he saw to-day that one thing was true, and 
to-morrow that its opposite was true, was 
it for him to elect which of the two truths 
should have his preference? No; to reject 
either would be to reject all; it belonged 
to God alone to reconcile these contradic- 
tions. Between infinite and finite can be 
no ratio; and the consistency of the Crea- 
tor implies the inconsistency of the crea- 
ture. 

Emerson’s Americanism, therefore, was 
Americanism in its last and purest analy- 
sis, which is giving him high praise, and to 
America great hope. But I do not mean 
to pay him, who was so full of modesty 
and humility, the ungrateful compliment of 
holding him up as the permanent American 
ideal. It is his tendencies, his quality, that 
are valuable, and only in a minor, incip- 
ient degree his actual results. ATI human 
results must be strictly limited, and accord- 
ing to the epoch and outlook. Emerson 
does not solve for all time the problem of 
the universe; he solves nothing; but he 
does what is far more useful—he gives a 
direction and an impetus to lofty human 
endeavor. He does not anticipate the les- 
sons and the discipline of the ages, but he 
shows us how to deal with circumstances 
in such a manner as to secure the good 
instead of the evil influence. New condi- 
tions, fresh discoveries, unexpected hori- 
zons opening before us, will, no doubt, 
soon carry us beyond the scope of Emer- 
son’s surmise ; *but we shall not so easily 
improve upon his aim and attitude. In 
the spaces beyond the stars there may be 
marvels such as it has not entered into 
the mind of man to conceive; but there, as 
here, the right way to look will still be up- 
ward, and the right aspiration be still to- 
ward humbleness and charity. 

I have just spoken of Emerson’s absence 
of system ; but his writings have neverthe- 
less a singular coherence, by virtue of the 
single- hearted motive that has inspired 
them. Many will, doubtless, have noticed, 
as I have done, how the whole of Emerson 
illustrates every aspect of him. Whether 
your discourse be of his religion, of his 
ethics, of his relation to society, or what 
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not, the picture that you draw will have 
gained color and form from every page. 
that he has written. He does not lie in 
strata; all that he is permeates all that 
he has done. His books cannot be indexed, 
unless you would refer every subject to 
each paragraph. And so he cannot treat, no 
matter what subject, without incorporat- 
ing in his statement the germs at least of 
all that he has thought and believed. In 
this respect he is like light—the presence of 
the general at the particular. And, to con- 
fess the truth, I find myself somewhat loth 
to diffract this pure ray to the arbitrary end 
of my special topic. Why should I speak 
of him as an American? That is not his 
definition. He was an American because 
he was himself. America, however, gives 
less limitation than any other nationality 
to a generous and serene personality. 

I am sometimes disposed to think that 
Emerson’s “English Traits” reveal his 
American traits more than anything else 
he has written. We are described by our 
own criticisms of others, and especially by 
our criticisms of another nation; the ex- 
ceptions we take are the mold of our own 
figures. So we have valuable glimpses of 


Emerson's contours throughout this vol- 


ume. And it is in all respects a fortunate 
work; as remarkable a one almost for him 
to write as a volume of his essays for any- 
one else. Comparatively to his other books, 
it is as flesh and blood to spirit ; Emersonian 
flesh and blood, it is true, and semi-trans- 
lucent; but still it completes the man for 
us; he would have remained too probiem- 
atical without it. Those who have never 
personally known him may finish and so- 
lidify their impressions of him here. He 
likes England and the English, too; and 
that sympathy is beyond our expectation of 
the mind that evolved “ Nature” and “ The 
Over-Soul.” The grasp of his hand, I re- 
member, was firm and stout, and we per- 
ceive those qualities in the descriptions 
and cordiality of “English Traits.” Then, 
it is an objective book ; the eye looks out- 
ward, not inward; these pages afford a 
basis not elsewhere obtainable of compar- 
ing his general human faculty with that 
of other men. Here he descends from the 
airy heights he treads so easily and, standing 
foot to foot with his peers, measures him 
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self against them. He intends only to re- 
port their stature, and to leave himself out 
of the story; but their answers to his ques- 
tions show what the questions were, and 
what the questioner. And we cannot help 
suspecting, though he did not, that the 
Englishmen were not a little put to it to 
keep pace with their clear-faced, penetrat- 
ing, attentive visitor. 

He has never said of his own countrymen 
the comfortable things that he tells of the 
English ; but we need not grumble at that. 
The father who is severe with his own chil- 
dren will freely admire those of others, for 
whom he is not responsible. Emerson is 
stern toward what we are, and arduous in- 
deed in his estimate of what we ought to 
be. He intimates that we are not quite 
worthy of our continent ; that we have not 
as yet lived up to our blue china. “In 
America the geography is sublime, but the 
men are not.” And he adds that even our 
more presentable public acts are due to a 
money-making spirit : ‘ The benefaction de- 
rived in Illinois and the great West from 
railroads is inestimable, and vastly exceed- 
ing any intentional philanthropy on rec- 
ord.” He does not think very respectful- 
ly of the designs or the doings of the peo- 
ple who went to California in 1849, though 
he admits that “California gets civilized in 
this immoral way,” and is fain to suppose 
that, “as there is use in the world for poi- 
sons, so the world cannot move without 
rogues,” and that, in respect of America, 
“the huge animals nourish huge parasites, 
and the rancor of the disease attests the 
strength of the constitution.” He ridicules 
our unsuspecting provincialism: “ Have you 
seen the dozen great men of New York and 
Boston? Then ouy may as well die!” He 
does not spare our tendency to spread-eagle- 
ism and declamation, and having quoted a 
shrewd foreigner as saying of Americans 
that, “ Whatever they say has a little the air 
of a speech,” he proceeds to speculate whe- 
ther “the American forest has refreshed 
some weeds of old Pictish barbarism just 
ready to die out?” He finds the foible es- 
pecially of American youth to be—preten- 
sion, and remarks, suggestively, that we 
talk much about the key of the age, but 
“the key to all ages is imbecility!” He 
cannot reconcile himself to the mania for 
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going abroad. “ There is a restlessness in 
our people that argues want of character, 
... Can we never extract this tape-worm 
of Europe from the brain of our country- 
men?” He finds, however, this involuntary 
compensation in the practice—that, practi- 
cally, “we go to Europe to be American- 
ized,” and has faith that one day we shall 
cast out the passion for Europe by the pas- 
sion for America.” As to our political do- 
ings, he can never regard them with com- 
placency. “ Politics is an afterword,” he 
declares—“ a poor patching. We shall one 
day learn to supersede politics by educa- 
tion.” He sympathizes with Lovelace’s 
theory as to iron bars and stone walls, and 
holds that freedom and slavery are inward, 
not outward conditions. Slavery is not in 
circumstance, but in feeling; you cannot 
eradicate the irons by external restrictions ; 
and the truest way to emancipate the slave 
would be to educate him to a comprehen- 
sion of his inviolable dignity and freedom 
as a human being. Amelioration of out- 
ward circumstances will be the effect, but 
can never be the means of mental and moral 
improvement. “Nothing is more disgust- 


ing,” he affirms, generalizing the theme, 


“than the crowing about liberty by slaves, 
as most men are, and the flippant mistak- 
ing for freedom of some paper preamble 
like a ‘Declaration of Independence’ or 
the statute right to vote.” But, “our 
America has a bad name for superficial- 
ness. Great men, great nations, have not 
been boasters and buffoons, but perceivers 
of the terrors of life, and have nerved them- 
selves to face it.” He will not be deceived 
by the clamor of blatant reformers. “If an 
angry bigot assumes the bountiful cause of 
abolition, and comes to me with his last 
news from Barbadoes, why should I not say 
to him: ‘Go love thy infant; love thy 
wood-chopper; be good-natured and mod- 
est; have that grace, and never varnish 
your hard, uncharitable ambition with this 
incredible tenderness for black folk a 
thousand miles off!” 

He does not shrink from questioning the 
validity of some of our pet institutions, as, 
for instance, universal suffrage. He re- 
minds us that in old Egypt the vote of a 
prophet was reckoned equal to one hun- 
dred hands, and records his opinion that 
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it was much underestimated. “Shall we, 
then,” he asks, “ judge a country by the 
majority or by the minority? By the mi- 
nority, surely! ‘Tis pedantry to estimate 
nations by the census, or by square miles of 
land, or other than by their importance to 
the mind of the time.” The majority are 
unripe, and do not yet know their own 
opinion. He would not, however, counsel 
an organic alteration in this respect, believ- 
ing that, with the progress of enlighten- 
ment, such coarse constructions of human 
rights will adjust themselves. He con- 
cedes the sagacity of the Fultons and 
Watts of politics, who, noticing that the 
opinion of the million was the terror of 
the world, grouped it on a level, instead of 
piling it into a mountain, and so contrived 
to make of this terror the most harmless 
and energetic form of a State. But, again, 
he would not have us regard the State as a 
finality, or as relieving any man of his in- 
dividual responsibility for his actions and 
purposes. We are toconfide in God—and 
not in our money, and in the State because 
it is guard of it. The Union itself has no 
basis but the good pleasure of the majority 
to be united. The wise and just men im- 
part strength to the State, not receive it; 
and, if all went down, they and their like 
would soon combine in a new and better 
constitution. Yet he will not have us for- 
get that only by the supernatural is a man 
strong; nothing so weak as an egotist. 
We are mighty only as vehicles of a truth 
before which State and individual are alike 
ephemeral. In this sense we, like other 
nations, shall have our kings and nobles— 
the leading and inspiration of the best; 
and he who would become a member of 
that nobility, must obey his heart. 
Government, he observes, has been a fossil 
—it should be a plant; statute law should 
express, not impede, the mind of mankind. 
In tracing the course of human political in- 
stitutions, he finds feudalism succeeding 
monarchy, and this again followed by trade, 
the good and evil of which is, that it would 
put everything in the market, talent, beau- 
ty, virtue, and man himself. By this means 
it has done its work; it has faults and will 
end as the others. Its aristocracy need not 
be feared, for it can have no permanence, 
it is not entailed. In the time to come, he 
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hopes to see us less anxious to be gov- 
erned, in the technical sense; each man 
shall govern himself in the interests of 
all; government without any governor will 
be, for the first time, adamantine. Is not 
every man sometimes a radical in politics? 
Men are conservatives when they are least 
vigorous, or when they are most luxurious ; 
conservatism stands on man’s limitations, 
reform on his infinitude. The age of the 
quadruped is to go out; the age of the 
brain and the heart is to come in. We are 
too pettifogging and imitative in our legis- 
lative conceptions; the Legislature of this 
country should become more catholic and 
cosmopolitan than any other. Let us be 
brave and strong enough to trust in hu- 
manity; strong natures are inevitable pa- 
triots. The time, the age, what is that, but 
a few prominent persons and a few active 
persons who epitomize the times? There 
is a bribe possible for any finite will; but 
the pure sympathy with universal ends is 
an infinite force, and cannot be bribed or 
bent. The world wants saviors and re- 


ligions; society is servile from want of will; 
but there is a Destiny by which the hu- 
man race is guided, the race never dying, 


the individual never spared; its law is, you 
shall have everything as a member, nothing 
to yourself. Referring to the communities 
of various kinds, which were so much in 
vogue some years ago, he holds such to be 
valuable, not for what they have done, but 
for the indication they give of the revolu- 
tion that is on the way. They place great 
faith in mutual support, but it is only as a 
man puts off from himself all external sup- 
port and stands alone, that he is strong and 
will prevail. He is weaker by every recruit 
to his banner. A man ought to compare 
advantageously with a river, an oak, or 
a mountain. He must not shun whatever 
comes to him in the way of duty; the only 
path of escape is—performance. He must 
rely on Providence, but not in a timid or 
ecclesiastical spirit; it is no use to dress up 
that terrific benefactor in a clean shirt and 
white neckcloth of a student of divinity. 
We shall come out well, whatever personal 
or political disasters may intervene. For 
here in America is the home of man. After 
deducting our pitiful politics—shall John or 
Jonathan sit in the chair and hold the 
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purse >—and making due allowance for our 
frivolities and insanities, there still remains 
an organic simplicity and liberty, which, 
when it loses its balance, redresses itself 
presently, and which offers to the human 
mind opportunities not known elsewhere. 
Whenever he touches upon the funda- 
mental elements of social and rational life, 
it is always to enlarge and illuminate our 
conception of them. We are not wont to 
question the propriety of the sentiment of 
patriotism, for instance. We are to swear 
by our own /ares and fenates, and stand up 
for the American eagle, right or wrong. But 
Emerson instantly goes beneath this inter- 
pretation and exposes its crudity. The true 
sense of patriotism, according to him, is al- 
most the reverse of its popular sense. He 
has no sympathy with that boyish egotism, 
hoarse with cheering for our side, for our 
State, for our town; the right patriotism 
consists in the delight which springs from 
contributing our peculiar and legitimate ad- 
vantages to the benefit of humanity. Every 
foot of soil has its proper quality ; the grape 
on two sides of the fence has new flavors; 
and so every acre on the globe, every fam- 
ily of men, every point of climate, has its 
distinguishing virtues. This being admit- 
ted, however, Emerson will yield in patriot- 
ism to no one; his only concern is that the 
advantages we contribute shall be the most 
instead of the least possible. “This coun- 
try,” he says, “does not lie here in the sun 
causeless, and though it may not be easy 
to define its influence, men feel already 
its emancipating quality in the careless 
self-reliance of the manners in the freedom 
of thought, in the direct roads by which 
grievances are reached and redressed, and 
even in the reckless and sinister politics, 
not less than in purer expressions. Bad 
as it is, this freedom leads onward and up- 
ward to a Columbia of thought and art, 
which is the last and endless end of Co- 
lumbus’s adventure.” Nor is this poet of 
virtue and philosophy ever more truly pa- 
triotic, from his spiritual standpoint, than 
when he throws scorn and indignation upon 
his country’s sins and frailties. ‘‘ But who 
is he that prates of the culture of mankind, 
of better arts and life? Go, blind worm, go 
—behold the famous States harrying Mexi- 
co with rifle and with knife! Or who, with 
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accent bolder, dare praise the freedom-lov- 
ing mountaineer? I found by thee, O rush- 
ing Contoocook! and in thy valleys, Agio- 
chook! the jackals of the negro-holder. . .. 
What boots thy zeal, O glowing friend, that 
would indignant rend thee northland from 
the South? Wherefore? To what good 
end? Boston Bay and Bunker Hill would 
serve things still—things are of the snake. 
The horseman serves the horse, the neat 
herd serves the neat, the merchant serves 
the purse, the eater serves his meat; ‘tis 
the day of the chattel, web to weave, and 
corn to grind; things are in the saddle, and 
ride mankind!” 

But I must not begin to quote Emerson’s 
poetry; only it is worth noting that he, 
whose verse is uniformly so abstractly and 
intellectually beautiful, kindles to passion 
whenever his theme is of America. The 
loftiest patriotism never found more ardent 
and eloquent expression than in the hymn 
sung at the completion of the Concord 
monument, on the 19th of April, 1836. 
There is no rancor in it; no taunt of 
triumph; “the foe long since in silence 
slept ;” but, throughout there resounds a 
note of pure and deep rejoicing at the vic- 
tory of justice over oppression, which Con- 
cord fight so aptly symbolized. In “ Hama- 
treya” and “The Earth Song,” another 
chord is struck, of calm, laconic irony. 
Shall we too, he asks, we Yankee farmers, 
descendants of the men who gave up all 
for freedom, go back to the creed outworn 
of medizval feudalism and aristocracy, 
and say, of the land that yields us its pro- 
duce, “’Tis mine, my children’s, and my 
name’s?” Earth laughs in flowers at our 
boyish boastfulness, and asks “ How am I 
theirs if they cannot hold me, but I hold 
them?” “When I heard ‘ The Earth Song,’ 
I was no longer brave; my avarice cooled, 
like lust in the child of the grave.” Or 
read “ Monadnoc,” and mark the insight 
and the power with which the significance 
and worth of the great facts of nature are 
interpreted and stated. “Complement of 
human kind, having us at vantage still, 
our sumptuous indigence, oh, barren 
mound, thy plenties fill! We fool and 
prate; thou art silent and sedate. To 
myriad kinds and times one sense the 
constant mountain doth dispense; shed- 
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ding on all its snows and leaves, one joy 
it joys, one grief it grieves. Thou seest, 
oh, watchman tall, our towns and races 
grow and fall, and imagest the stable good 
for which we all our lifetime grope; and 
though the substance us elude, we in thee 
the shadow find.” . . . “ Thou dost sup- 
ply the shortness of our days, and promise, 
on thy Founder’s truth, long morrow to 
this mortal youth!” I have ignored the 
versified form in these extracts, in order to 
bring them into more direct contrast with 
the writer’s prose, and show that the poetry 
is inherent. No other poet, with whom | 
am acquainted, has caused the very spirit 
of a land, the mother of men, to express it- 
self so adequately as Emerson has done in 
these pieces. Whitman falls short of them, 
it seems to me, though his effort is greater. 

Emerson is continually urging us to give 
heed to this grand voice of hills and 
streams, and to mold ourselves upon its 
suggestions. The difficulty and the anom- 
aly are, that we are not native; that Eng- 
land is our mother, quite as much as Mo- 
nadnoc; that we are heirs of memories and 
traditions reaching far beyond the times 
and the confines of the Republic. We can- 
not assume the splendid childlikeness of 
the great primitive races, and exhibit the 
hairy strength and unconscious genius that 
the-poet longs to find in us. He remarks 
somewhere that the culminating period of 
good in nature and the world is in just that 
moment of transition, when the swarthy 
juices still flow plentifully from nature, but 
their astringency or acidity is got out by 
ethics and humanity. 

It was at such a period that Greece at- 
tained her apogee; but our experience, it 
seems to me, must needs be different. Our 
story is not of birth, but of regeneration, a 
far more subtle and less obvious transac- 
tion. The Homeric California of which Bret 
Harte is the reporter does not seem to me 
in the closest sense American. It is a com- 
paratively superficial matter —this savage 
freedom and raw poetry; it belongs to all , 
pioneering life, where every man must 
stand for himself, and Judge Lynch strings 
up the defaulter to the nearest tree. But 
we are only incidentally pioneers in this 
sense; and the characteristics thus im- 
pressed upon us will leave no traces in the 
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completed American. ‘A sturdy lad from 
New Hampshire or Vermont,” says Emer- 
son, “who in turn tries all the professions 
—who teams it, farms it, peddles, keeps a 
school, preaches, edits a newspaper, goes 
to Congress, buys a township, and so forth, 
in successive years, and always, like a cat, 
falls on his feet—is worth a hundred of 
these city dolls. He walks abreast with his 
days, and feels no shame in not studying a 
‘profession,’ for he does not postpone his 
life, but lives already.” That is stirringly 
said; but, as a matter of fact, most of the 
Americans whom we recognize as great did 
not have such a history ; nor, if they had it, 
would they be on that account more Ameri- 
can. On the other hand, the careers of men 
like Jim Fiske and Commodore Vanderbilt 
might serve very well as illustrations of the 
above sketch. If we must wait for our 
character until our geographical advan- 
tages and the absence of social distinc- 
tions manufacture it for us, we are likely 
to remain a long while in suspense. When 
our foreign visitors begin to evince a more 
poignant interest in Concord and Fifth 
Avenue than in the Mississippi and the 
Yellowstone, it may be an indication to 
us that we are assuming our proper posi- 
tion relative to our physical environment. 
“The /and,” says Emerson, “is a sanative 
and Americanizing influence which prom- 
ises to disclose new virtues for ages to 
come.” Well, when we are virtuous, we 
may, perhaps, spare our own blushes by 
allowing our topography, symbolically, to 
celebrate us, and when our admirers would 
worship the purity of our intentions, refer 
them to Walden Pond; orto Mount Shasta, 
when they would expatiate upon our lofty 
generosity. It is, perhaps, true, meanwhile, 
that the chances of a man’s leading a decent 
life are greater in a palace than in a pigsty. 

But this is holding our author too strict- 
ly to the letter of his message. And, at 
any rate, the Americanism of Emerson is 
better than anything that he has said in 
vindication of it. He is the champion of 
this commonwealth; he is our future, liv- 
ing in our present, and showing the world, 
by anticipation, as it were, what sort of ex- 
cellence we are capable of attaining. A na- 
tion that has produced Emerson, and can 
recognize in him bone of her bone and flesh 
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of her flesh—and still more spirit of her 
spirit—that nation may look toward the 
coming age with security. But he has done 
more than thus to prophesy of his country; 
he is electric and stimulates us to fulfil our 
destiny. To use a phrase of his own, we 
“cannot hear of personal vigor of any kind, 
great power of performance, without fresh 
resolution.” Emerson helps us most in pro- 
voking us to help ourselves. The pleasant- 
est revenge is that which we can sometimes 
take upon our great men in quoting of 
themselves what they have said of others. 

It is easy to be so revenged upon Emerson, 
because he, more than most persons of such 
eminence, has been generous and cordial in 
his appreciation of all human worth. “If 
there should appear in the company,” he 
observes, “some gentle soul who knows lit- 
tle of persons and parties, of Carolina or 
Cuba, but who announces a law that dis- 
poses these particulars, and so certifies me 
of the equity which checkmates every false 
player, bankrupts every self-seeker, and ap- 
prises me of my independence on any con- 
ditions of country, or time or human body, 
that man liberates me. I am made 
immortal by apprehending my possession 
of incorruptible goods.” Who can state the 
mission and effect of Emerson more tersely 
and aptly than those words do it? 

But, once more, he does not desire eulo- 
giums, and it seems half ungenerous to force 
them upon him now that he can no longer 
defend himself. I prefer to conclude by 
repeating a passage, characteristic of him 
both as a man and as an American, and 
which, perhaps, conveys a sounder and 
healthier criticism, both for us and for him, 
than any mere abject and nerveless admira- 
tion; for great men are great only in so far 
as they liberate us, and we undo their work 
in courting their tyranny. The passage runs 
thus: 

“Let me remind the reader that I am 
only an experimenter. Do not set the least 
value on what I do, or the least discredit on 
what I do not, as if I pretended to settle 
anything as true or false. I unsettle all 
things. No facts to me are sacred; none 
are profane. I simply experiment—an end- 
less seeker, with no Past at my back !” 
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enormous building of the Produce Exchange mi 

stand, so long as it stands at all, one of the 

most conspicuous edifices of New York. It i 
conspicuous by its site—-one of the finest 

the island—which promises to secure perma 
nently the detachment of the building, and the view of 
principal front from an effective distance; by its mag 

‘ tude, an area of more than three hundred feet by more 
than one hundred and fifty, and nine apparent stories 
height, and by its color, a monochrome of the most vi' 

red that can be secured in baked clay, excepting the relief affori 
ed by the pale gray of the colonnaded porches and of the shi 
in the clock stage of the tower. This magnitude and this « 

tachment constitute architectural advantages almost without par 

allel in any public building in New York, excepting the Post-Office. 

The purpose of the building is to provide a great room in which the business of t 
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Exchange can be transacted, with the ad- 
dition of as many offices for rental as can 
be arranged upon the site. The Exchange 
itself occupies three-fourths in length of 
the main division of the building next above 
the basement and the whole of it in breadth. 
It is divided, by the posts that carry the 
walls of the interior court, into four bays 
and a half longitudinally, and a nave and 
aisles laterally, with a flat skylight of great 
size over the central compartment, support- 
ed by consoles projected from the court 
walls, so as to permit of a passage around 
the skylight outside, and of a row of prac- 
ticable openings for ventilation in the sides 
of the frame. The great posts are connect- 
ed by what seem to be arches of consider- 
able span and slight rise, and probably are 
in fact girders concealed by these. 

This great room promises to answer com- 
pletely its practical purpose of a place in 
which a large number of people may trans- 
act business in a good light, and with good 
air. It is impressive, also, by reason of its 
great size. But it is plain to a spectator 
who is accustomed to distinguish advan- 
tages from merits, that no effort even has 


been made to design a monumental inte- 


rior. Structural members so large as those 
employed here must needs be impressive, if 
they are simply left to show the work they 
are doing, and this impressiveness may be 
heightened by this expressiveness accord- 
ing to the skill of the architect. Here, how- 
ever, the constructive features are conceal- 
ed under a coating of equable and inex- 
pressive plaster, so that it cannot be told 
what the columns and their connections 
and the consoles are made of, much less 
how they are doing their work. By ignor- 
ing the structure of a great room, especial- 
ly when the structure is on so large a scale 
as the basis of its architecture, the archi- 
tect deprives himself of an inherent and 
necessary source of effect which it is at 
least very difficult to restore in any other 
way. After the suppressto ver? has been 
effected, the suggestzo fais? can be made 
illusory only by a very high degree of skill. 
Illusion certainly is not attained in the 
present case by simulating in plaster, an 
arcade which would apparently be incon- 
Sstructible in masonry. The “finish” of the 
room is thus merely an envelope, like that 
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of an ordinary office, and except in mag- 
nitude, the great hall does not differ from 
such an apartment; that is to say, it is 
quite devoid of any imterest properly ar- 
chitectural. The same remark may be 
made of the dependencies of the Ex- 
change. There are convenient passages for 
circulation throughout on the same levels, 
and there are ample and commodious 
means, apart from the elevators, of as- 
cending and descending to other levels. 
But, architecturally, there are no _ cor- 
ridors, and no stairways. In a word, there 
is no interior architecture. 

The architectural interest of the build- 
ing thus belonging exclusively to its ex- 
terior, it is in the first place to be noted 
that its requirements have evidently not 
furnished the motive for its architecture. 
In justice to the architect, Mr. Post, and to 
avoid imputing disadvantages as demerits, 
it ought to be added that these require- 
ments would have been singularly intracta- 
ble as a basis for monumental architecture. 
A great hall with such rentable rooms as 
might incidentally accrue without injury 
to the architectural character of the build- 
ing, as primarily an exchange, this un- 
doubtedly would have been a problem in 
monumental architecture, the solution of 
which might have given us a very noble 
work, But an exchange with four stories 
of rentable offices can scarcely become an 
architectural organism, for the reason that 
it must be doubtful whether the structure 
is an exchange with incidental offices or an 
office building with an incidental exchange. 
Moreover, the whole area even of the floor 
which is allotted to the Exchange is not 
given to the great hall, but about one-third 
of it is devoted to subordinate rooms of not 
more than half the height of the hall. 

With these conditions imposed, it would 
be very unjust to estimate the result of the 
architect’s labors, as if he had been required 
merely to build on this site a Produce Ex- 
change. In point of fact, it seems that so 
far from these requirements supplying the 
architectural scheme, they have simply en- 
tered into it as annoying intrusions. The 
original conception seems to have been 
that of a principal story, with a subordi- 
nate basement and attic, such as Chickering 


Hall or the building of the Long Island 
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Historical Society, both by the architect 
of the present work. That scheme might 
have suited a mere Produce Exchange, if 
over the attic had been added, as there is 
in each of the examples we have cited, a 
visible roof, to complete the building and 
to redeem its outline from that of a mere 
box ; although even in that case a scheme so 
limited applied to dimensions so great could 
scarcely have been saved from monotony. 
The insuperable obstacle to fitting the ac- 
tual building to this pattern was the im- 
possibility of subjugating four stories to a 
subordinate attic. The architect has strug- 
gled mightily with this impossibility, but it 
cannot be said that he has prevailed. The 
two lower of these stories he has thrown 
into one, by the simple device of a tran- 
som marking the floor-line; the third he 
has appended to the main cornice, where it 
appears as a row of square holes, and the 
fourth is only visible at some distance, when 
it emerges above the huge projection of 
the main cornice as a shafted arcade. The 


basement, meanwhile, being confined to 
a single story and still kept in subjection, 
while the two-story attic enters upon an 
active competition with the great hall be- 


neath, what seems to have been the origi- 
nal’ scheme has almost altogether disap- 
peared, and the unity which comes of the 
clear predominance of the principal fact, 
and of the harmonious subordination to it 
of the accessories, is rendered impossible. 

The architectural difficulty of arranging 
tiers of subordinate rooms alongside of the 
great hall is not overcome. It is merely 
evaded. Thirteen great windows occupy 
the Broadway front, each of them divided 
by three heavy transoms. Nine of them 
open into the Exchange, and their transoms 
are meaningless. The northernmost four 
open upon staircases or offices or what not, 
and their transoms correspond to floors, 
so that the spectator is left to conjecture 
whether this division is one vast room or 
four stories of little rooms. It is evident 
how complete has been the abandonment 
of any attempt to derive the architecture of 
the building from the building itself. The 
design has not been imposed by the build- 
ing upon the architect, but by the architect 
upon the building. 

Taking the design, then, upon its own 
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ground, it is plain how the differences, of 
treatment vertically, together with the ab- 
solute uniformity of the treatment horizon- 
tally, tend to enhance the apparent length 
of the building and to reduce its apparent 
height, since every row of similar openings 
is, in effect, a horizontal band. The open- 
ings of the basement are square-headed. 
Over each is one of the great round-arched 
windows of the Exchange; over this two 
of the “attic” windows, virtually identical 
with it in treatment, and over each of these 
two of the square holes. This multiplica- 
tion of openings as they ascend, by giving 
the eye no line to trace upward, almost ef- 
faces the vertical lines, which are nowhere at 
all accentuated except at the angles, where, 
indeed, they could not be disguised, and 
where they are very mildly reinforced by 
pilasters extending, one through the main 
division and one through the two-storied 
attic, with emphatic cornices above them, 
cutting the building into layers, so that even 
at the angles the vertical lines cannot be 
followed throughout. On the other hand 
the horizontal lines are developed and em- 
phasized by every expedient in the reper- 
tory of the designer. A heavy cornice tra- 
verses the building above the basement ; 
above the main story is a complete entabla- 
ture, with a frieze composed of the heads of 
animals ; and above the square window the 
tremendous main cornice of four or five 
feet projection. These members are empha- 
sized by frequent subdivision. Nay, so fear- 
ful has the designer been of abating the 
stress laid upon the horizontal lines, that he 
has declined to interrupt the basement cor- 
nice even with his porches, and their entab- 
latures rise no higher than this belt. The 
main doorways, being arched, are thus actu- 
ally lower than the openings of the offices 
on either side of them, and they are not 
emphasized, but rather slurred, by being 
built in pale gray granite against this field 
of strong red, so that the effect of the 
treatment is to diminish their importance 
still further, and to give the building the 
aspect of being entered by burrows in the 
Esquimaux fashion, rather than by such 
Openings as should give access to a great 
hall. 

This exclusive attention to the develop- 
ment of the horizontal lines, together with 
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the unusual extent of frontage, and the lack 
of a visible roof, has so far succeeded as to 
make an eight-story building look squat. 
Magnitude, succession and uniformity, ac- 
cording to the estheticians, are the first 
conditions of the “ artificial infinite,” and it 
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single glance. By itself it is such an ex- 
ample now, and this treatment is well 
adapted to secure repose. Its danger is 
that of monotony. If upon his principal 
order the architect of a Doric temple had 
superposed another identically the same in 
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is to magnitude, succession and uniformity 
that the Produce Exchange owes its effec- 


tiveness. The repetition of equal openings 
down the Broadway front in the Exchange 
story has a grandiose effect, which is fur- 
thered by their treatment, for the open- 
ings are well spaced, with ample piers be- 
tween them and well proportioned; their 
modeling is well studied; they have 
ample depth emphasized by successive an- 
gles of withdrawal, without recourse to the 
dangerous expedient of molded brick. 
With a modest attic and an emphatic roof 
above it, this arcade would be an excel- 
lent specimen of the kind of effect of which 
the flank of a Grecian temple is the most 
famous and familiar example, the effect 
which comes from a series of so many sim- 
ilar members as not to be numerable at a 


treatment and on a scale so slightly less as 
not to be taken out of competition with it, 
and a range of little openings over that, and 
still another of equal value with this last 
over that, and if by omitting the roof he 
had lost the variety given at the ends by 
the pediments, and had repeated at the 
ends precisely the treatment of the sides, 
he would have produced a building compar- 
able to the Produce Exchangé. But in that 
case the repose secured by the colonnade 
would have become mere monotony, and 
the building a very tiresome object; and 
this is the ultimate impression left by the 
Produce Exchange. 

A preoccupation with the desirableness of 
emphasizing the horizontal lines, seems to 
have prevented the designer from analyzing 
the means employed to secure that end. 
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The building, though classic in detail, is 
“astylar” in treatment; that is to say, the 
vertical members of the classic order are 
omitted, and only the horizontal member 
retained. Without doubt, this is rational, 
since the failure by the architects of the 
Renaissance to disentangle the mixture of 
styles which classical Roman architecture 
presents has been one of the chief draw- 
backs of European architecture for the last 
three centuries. At the same time tlfe 
Grecian order, applied to Roman buildings, 
remained in itself a complete and consistent 
construction, with its parts proportioned to 
each other, simply ignoring altogether the 
real structure of a wall pierced with arches 
to which it was attached. When the col- 
umns are withdrawn, however, and their 
entablature, visibly as well as actually, rests 
on the wall, it becomes evident that the en- 
tablature must be modified, since a cornice 
which is properly designed when it is sup- 
ported at intervals on columns, becomes 
monstrous when it is supported equally at 
all points. This discovery was made and 
consistently applied by the Romanesque 
builders seven centuries ago, and if any ir- 
rationality in modern architecture could 
surprise us, it would be surprising to find 
this discovery ignored, and complete en- 
tablatures of classical Roman architecture, 
which even as members of a complete order. 
would be gross in scale, introduced not 
only as the crowning member of the edifice, 
but to mark intermediate levels, and to ful- 
fil the purpose of a string course. The dif- 
ference in effect between an entablature as 
part of an order and an entablature used by 
itself as a decoration, becomes striking if 
one will look, without looking too closely, 
at the basement of the Exchange, in which 
the entablature is carried upon detached 
supports in comparison with the principal 
story, where a still heavier entablature is 
carried continuously upon a wall, thereby 
losing all constructive significance, and, 
consequently, all architectural propriety. 
Waiving this irrationality, the retention of 
the horizontal member of the order, un- 
modified with the omission of the vertical 
members, results not in subordinating, but, 
so far as is mechanically possible, in effacing 
the vertical lines. And while it is true that 
in all good architecture the expression of a 
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fagade depends upon the harmonious sub- 
ordination of either the horizontal lines to 
the perpendicular, or vce versa, yet the 
abolition of one set of lines altogether, and 
the cutting of the front either into ver- 
tical slices or, as in the present case, into 
horizontal layers, must produce, as it here 
produces, not harmony but monotony. 

This infelicity of composition is heigh- 
tened by an infelicity in the treatment of 
material. For a Roman cornice of these 
dimensions can at least be built over or in 
a brick wall by the protrusion of succes- 
sive shelves of stone, while in terra-cotta it 
cannot, properly speaking, be built at all, 
though its form may be imitated by repro- 
ducing the profiles of the stone shelves in 
baked clay and hanging out these imita- 
tions on the outer walls from iron rods. 
But this is not architecture, and a repro- 
duction of a stone cornice in baked clay 
can no more be accepted as an artistic 
employment of building material than the 
commoner reproduction of the same fea- 
ture in sheet metal. 

While direct violence is done to the ma- 
terial in the design of these cornices, there 
is nowhere in the building, unless it be in 
the spandrils of the adjoining tower, any 
recognition in the design that the archi- 
tectural and decorative detail is executed 
in terra-cotta. It is, we think, within 
bounds to say that there is no detail of the 
Produce Exchange which, in a drawing or 
photograph, could be confidently affirmed 
to be of terra-cotta and not of stone. The 
charm that comes of an expressive and 
straightforward use of material is entirely 
absent from these vast fronts. Whoever is 
at a loss to know what this means should 
look at such a building as the Broad Street 
Station, in Philadelphia, where the design, 
both of structural and decorative details, 
evidently contemplates execution in baked 
clay. I have noted one possible excep- 
tion to the rule in the decorative detail of 
the Produce Exchange. Perhaps another 
ought to be noted in the structural detail. 
The piers of the basement are spanned by 
iron girders, the web of which is filled with 
rectangular slabs of terra-cotta plainly in- 
competent to carry themselves, while by 
concealing the operative girder they are 
left without visible means of support. 
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That the slabs are not the 
structure is evident, and if the 
inferableness of a support were 
equivalent to an architectural 
expression of it, the arrange- 
ment would leave nothing to be 
desired. 

The decoration is profuse, is 
invariably executed with nice- 
ty and precision, is well adjust- 
ed in place and especially well 
adjusted in scale. It is all ex- 
ecuted in terra-cotta. If none of 
it, except perhaps in the tower, 
can be said to be positively de- 
signed in terra-cotta, it does 
not, as in the structural detail, 
expressly contradict the mate- 
rial. In the tower we have, too, 
a possible cornice built of baked 
clay, the effect of which it is 
particularly instructive to com- 
pare with that of the impossible 
cornices of the same material 
attached to the main building. 
The decoration, if it shows no- 
where an artistic felicity, show 
everywhere a workmanlike fa- 
cility, except in the most pre- 
tentious feature of it all, the 
frieze above the great arcade, in 
which a decorative motive has 
been sought in the animals dealt 
in on the Exchange. A frieze 
might have been composed out 
of these elements, and the ani- 
mals and the cereals together 
might have furnished a com- 
plete and novel system of deco- 
ration. But this frieze is nota 
composition. The head of an 
obtrusive cow or pendulous pig 
simply occurs at intervals in a 
frieze of classicised foliage, and 
the capital of the terminal pil- 
aster in a realistic buffalo’s head 
with a festoon underneath. This 
is not the way to do it. The 
spandrils of the arcade exhibit 
the shields of the States, and 
there is a copiousness of Greek moldings, been varied by being now compressed into 
the egg and dart the most abundant, inso- a spheroid and now elongated into cylinder. 
much that there must be some miles of Taking the whole front together the decora- 
that novelty on the building, though it has_ tion counts, however, as an effective enrich- 
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ment by reason of the judgment which has 
been shown in placing it, framing it and 
fixing its scale. 

The elevations have thus been carefully, 
and in some respects successfully, studied. 
Beyond study in elevation it does not ap- 
pear that the design has ever been carried. 
It is not imaginable that the architect could 
have been satisfied with the effect of his 
work in perspective, if he had ever carefully 
considered it from that point of view. It 
would have been seen that the mass was 
without form, since the outline of a box 
cannot be called an architectural form, and 
that no regard either to composition in 
elevation or to adjustment in detail could 
redeem its formlessness, from any point of 
view from which these qualities were lost. 
An expressive treatment of visible roofs 
alone could have secured to the mass that 
organic unity which, with the conditions 
imposed, was perhaps impossible even to 
one of its fronts taken singly. The great 
tower seems to have been an afterthought 
intended to improve the outline and to 
impart a monumental dignity to the whole. 
The tower is itself an impressive object, 
and its massiveness and solidity are em- 
phasized by the disposition and the treat- 
ment of its openings, although, like the 
Exchange, it suffers from the lack of a 
visible roof. But it does nothing toward 
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redeeming the building, which it not only 
does not dominate from any point of view, 
but to which it is, as Carlyle has it, “not 
even an Appendix, or thing hooked-on, but 
rather a mere Adjacency, or thing in some 
kind of contact.” A box does not cease to 
be a box because a shaft is adjoined to it, 
nor does a building neither frankly utili- 
tarian nor successfully “architecturesque”’ 
become monumental by the building of a 
monument alongside of it, and up an alley. 
Although the detail of the New York 
Produce Exchange is more scholarly than 
that of the New York Post-Office, and al- 
though it has an advantage over that edifice, 
in that one division of it has a distinct ar- 
chitectural motive consistently worked out, 
and that one dimension of its magnitude is 
architecturally developed, it is clear, in one 
case as in the other, that the impressive- 
ness of the building depends not upon skill 
in design but upon magnitude and detach- 
ment. The new Produce Exchange is sev- 
eral times as large and many times 4s costly 
as the Produce Exchange of twenty-five 
years ago, which it supplants, and immeas- 
urably more profuse in decoration. It is 
not encouraging to consider that it is never- 
theless distinctly inferior to that building, 
whether it be considered as a picturesque 
object or as an architectural organism. 
MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. 
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HIS nineteenth century of ours —al- 
ready getting ready for its burial 
rites— with its amazing record of progress 
in material thrift and scientific discovery, 
has glorified itself by nothing more deci- 
sive than its fair and chivalrous discussion 
of the intellectual possibilities of woman. 
In this, as in many another problem—ma- 
terial, social and political — contemplating 
the world’s advancement, America has been 
in the vanguard of all the peoples of the 
earth; and a bolder faith has been devel- 
oped on this western continent than any 
other which history records. 

Philosophy, philanthropy and fanaticism 
have all wrought together here to bring the 
long-adjourned question of woman’s intel- 
lectual possibilities to a solution; and the 


combined testimony of these three, made 
audible, has not been of the nature of a 
symphony. In gathering up these vocal 
witnesses, One is sometimes reminded of a 
concert of organ pipes and steam whistles, 
and one wonders when the shriekers will 
have done shrieking and the real music o! 
common sense and moral sentiment will be- 
gin. Let us be patient! On this wise has 
truth ever made conquests in the territory 
of falsehood ; and her regular army of train- 
ed captains and their loyal followers has 
always had a rabble of crazy crusaders at 
its heels. 

If we want to conjecture what the human 
mind is capable of under favorable condi- 
tions, we must consider what it has achieved 
with all the odds of circumstance against it. 
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Salamis was a prophecy of Trafalgar, and 
this of the latest dispensation of monitors 
and ironclads. And so, if in the domain of 
art we wish to come to a fair judgment of 
the yet undeveloped possibilities of wom- 
an, it will be instructive to go back to the 
remote past and contemplate her actual 
achievements, during the centuries in which 
she had the most feeble chance by reason of 
an almost universal infidelity concerning 
her capabilities in any other functions than 
those of maternity and housewifery. 

In gathering up the scraps of history 
which help to illustrate my theme, it be- 
came a part of my duty, some years ago, to 
count, one by one, the names of all the art- 
ists of all ages mentioned in the four vol- 
umes of Miiller’s “ Kiinstler-Lexicon,” and 
I found the grand total to be twelve thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-eight, of 
which two hundred and forty-three were 
the names of women. Of this small frac- 
tion—less than one-fiftieth—only the most 
insignificant minority received any extend- 
ed biographical notice, chiefly, no doubt, 
by reason of the fact that the large majority 
of women artists, through all the centu- 
ries, has represented only the most subor- 
dinate departments of art, such as flower- 
painting, etching, embroidery, and the illu- 
minating of manuscripts. 

Mr. Jarves, in his “ Art Hints” (page 268), 
says, “Lanzi enumerates over three thou- 





sand artists worth mentioning between the 
years 1200 and 1790. Among them all there 
are but two females, Elizabeth Sirani, an im- 
itator of Guido, and Sofonisba Anguisicola, 
of Cremona.” 

The world- famed masterpiece of Paul 
Delaroche, called the “ Hemicycle,” in the 
apsis of the great hall of assembly in the 
Academy of Art, in Paris, designed to give 
the portraits of the most distinguished art- 
ists during a period of more than two thou- 
sand years, contains seventy-five figures. 
Of this number, five represent females; but 
every one of these is an allegorical figure 
symbolizing the genius of art and the four 
great epochs of its history. There is not a 
single portrait of a woman artist in the 
entire series. 

In the department of architecture, which 
includes some of the greatest intellects of 
history, from Ictinus to Christopher Wren, 
the story of art, whether ancient or mod- 
ern, records not the name of a single wom- 
an. Allowing for all the circumscriptions 
of opportunity and condition resulting from 
barbaric or semi- barbaric ages of popular 
infidelity concerning the legitimate func- 
tions of the gentler sex, this fact is, at least, 
suggestive of something akin to organic 
prohibition. Through all the centuries of 
time, there seems to have been in the fe- 
male mind a profound and determinative 
consciousness of inaptitude in this most 
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STATUE ENTITLED ‘‘ CHRISTIANITY,” 
IN STRASBURG CATHEDRAL 


ancient, and, in some sense, most exacting, 
domain of artistic endeavor. 

Mr. Sharpe considers that the art of 
sculpture, with the ancient Egyptians, orig- 
inated in that of painting, which is the 
elder of the two, so far as historic exam- 
ples suggest chronological sequence. 

First of all, according to this learned 
author, these primitive artists painted on 
the walls of their temples and tombs rude 
outlines of their national and domestic his- 
tory, subsequently cutting away the sur- 
rounding surface of the stone and making 


what is called low relief, then chiseling 
deeper for high relief, and finally conducted 
by this gradation to the completed statue. 

The legendary story of woman’s share in 
the art of primitive ages is quite in har- 
mony with this theory. 

The first female name of importance 
which the traditions of art-history have 
handed down to the present from antiquity 
occurs, as in fitting, in Greece, where art 
not only, but literature as well, may be said 
to have had birth. While the palaces of 
Nineveh were standing in all their glory in 
the seventh century before Christ, there 
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was born to Dibutades, a potter in Corinth, 
a daughter, whose name — Kora or Callir- 
hoe — has become immortal in the story of 
art. 


Many of my readers will recall the ro- 
mantic story of her love and her pencil, 
which was guided by its inspiration, as 


Pliny wrote it. How onthe night of part- 
ing from her betrothed she drew his like- 
ness in profile with charcoal as the lamp- 
light threw his shadow on the wall, and 
how Dibutades, recognizing the portrait, 
filled in the outline with clay and made 
the first medallion relief reproducing the 
lines of the human face, of which history 
makes record. It certainly looks as if a 
mingling of myth were employed to flavor 
this bit of romance, but like most myths, 
it probably has a kernel of truth in it. 

Of women sculptors; the records of an- 
tiquity make no mention; and it is prob- 
able that women in the ante-Christian ages 
has nearly as little share in this department 
of art as in that of architecture. 

We are indebted chiefly to Pliny for the 
names of a few female painters in Greece 
and Rome whose works were considered 
worthy of honorable record among the ar- 
tistic achievements of this remote period 
when the fame of Phidias, Praxiteles, 


Polygnotus and Apelles, in their respec- 
tive arts, had traversed the then known 
world. 

Pliny tells us of one Timarata, the daugh- 
ter of a painter, and says that he himself 
saw one of her paintings, representing Di- 
ana, at Ephesus. He does not tell us, with 
much minuteness of detail, how this picture 
looked ; but I would not wonder if, having 
been born in an age when the myths of Pa- 
ganism were the vital stuff of faith, it was 
a more creditable performance than many 
feeble endeavors in the domain of dead the- 
ologies which were made in modern times 
by Elizabeth Le Brun and Angelica Kauff- 
mann. 

Besides Timarata we have scarcely more 
than the mention of Anaxandra, Kallo, 
Cirene, Aristarite and Calypso, all Greek 
women, who, in the ante-Christian ages, 
aspired to fame as painters. 

A Pompeian painting, now transferred to 
the museum at Naples, and representing a 
mother superintending her daughter’s toilet, 
has been credited to Calypso, with what 
authority besides conjecture it is not easy 
to define. 

Of the 
painters, 


Roman women distinguished as 
Dr. Ernst Guhl, in his learned 
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work, “ Die Frauen in der Kunstgeschichte ” 
(Berlin, 1858), makes special mention of 
Laya, who flourished about a century be- 
fore Christ. Mrs. Ellet, in her volume on 
“Women Artists,” says that the name of 
Laya “was ranked with the most renowned 
painters of her time;” and we are indebted 


‘* MAGDALEN,’ 
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to Pliny for the information that she never 
married, which, considering the proverbial 
ill-luck of many famous women artists in 
matrimonial adventure, was a singular in- 
stance of prudence and foresight. 

The first woman artist of antiquity, of 
whose work we have an extant specimen 
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FROM THE PAINTING IN THE PITTI GALLERY, FLORENCE, 


ARTEMESIA GENTILESCHI 
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possessing a plausible claim to authenticity, 
was Helena, the daughter of Kimon, who is 
reported in ancient literature to have paint- 
ed for one of the Ptolemies a remarkable 
picture representing the victory of Alex- 
ander the Great over Darius at Issus. This 
picture was brought from Egypt to Rome 
by order of the Emperor Vespasian, and 
was for a long time one of the principal 
ornaments of the imperial palace. 

In the so-called “ House of the Faun,” in 
the buried city of Pompeii, there was un- 
covered, on the 24th of October, 1831, in 
the presence of the son of the great German 
poet, Goethe, a remarkable mosaic, which 
Professor Overbeck says marks a new era 
in our knowledge of the painting of an- 
tiquity. This mosaic, a reproduction of 
which, in its present mutilated condition, 
will be found in our pages, is now preserved 
in the Borbonico Museum at Naples, and is 
regarded by such eminent scholars as Pro- 
fessor Liibke, of Stuttgart; Dr. Krauss, of 
Freiburg University ; Professor Overbeck, 
of Liepsic, and other connozsseurs of high 
repute, as a probable copy of the famous 
painting by Helena. A prominent reason 
given to me by Professor Liibke for this 
supposition is, that the so-called artists in 
mosaic in the days of the Roman emperors, 
especially in provincial towns like Hercu- 
laneum and Pompei, were rather artisans 
than artists and unquestionably worked 
from some already existing originals. 

Professor Overbeck, in his learned work 
on Pompei, calls especial attention to the 
representations of the hippopotamus and 
the crocodile on the border of the origi- 
nal mosaic, accessories which are not seen 
in our illustrations. These, he says with 
justice, Constitute strong circumstantial evi- 
dence, that the original painting must have 
‘been executed in the Nile country, where 
Helena resided, albeit she was a native 
‘Greek. 

As this is, beyond comparison, the most 
important extant work in the historical art 
of antiquity, a brief description of it will be 
in place, all possible allowance being made 
from the fact that at least one-third of the 
original Mosaic has been destroyed, as will 
be seen in our illustration. 

The scene of the picture occurred in No- 
vember of the year 333 before Christ, subse- 
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quent to Alexander’s conquest of the coast 
of Asia Minor, where the great world-con- 
queror vanquished King Darius and his army 
of a hundred thousand men on the plains of 
Issus. 

Mounted on his charger, at the head of 
his brave captains, Alexander flung himself 
upon the very centre of the Persian forces, 
where the hottest of the battle was concen- 
trated around the war-chariot of Darius. 

As the Persian king beheld four of his 
bravest generals fall dead around him, he 
gave the signal for flight, in which he was 
followed in sanguinary chaos by his entire 
army. 

This is the critical moment selected by 
the artist as the theme of her picture. 

In the centre we see Darius mounted in 
his chariot, with his face turned toward a 
valiant soldier who has leaped from his 
horse to offer an escape to a Persian gen- 
eral—Oxathras, the brother of the king— 
whose steed has just fallen under him. 
While the latter is preparing to mount 
and join his flying comrades, a lance from 
the hand of Alexander himself—unhelmet- 
ed in the fury of the assault—pierces the 
fallen chieftain through the body, and he is 
about tumbling in agony into the heaps of 
the slain. The forest of spears, slanting to- 
ward the pursuing foe, indicates the direc- 
tion of the retreat. 

Our illustration of this sadly mutilated 
work can give but a suggestion of the 
original, which measures nearly twenty by 
twelve feet, the figures being three-quarters 
the size of life. On the supposition, sup- 
ported by the eminent authorities cited, 
that the original was painted by a woman, 
it certainly entitles the artist to compan- 
ionship with Apelles, the portrait painter of 
Alexander, Polygnotus, and the other re- 
nowned historical painters of antiquity. 

Strangely enough, the name of no emi- 
nent female artist finds historical record be- 
tween the age of the Roman emperors and 
the Gothic period of Christian art. And 
now, for the first time, so far as history and 
extant monuments are to be relied upon, 
the art of sculpture is adorned with the 
name of a woman. 

One year before Giotto, the great painter 
of the Gothic age, saw the light (A. D. 1275) 
there was born, probably in Strasburg, a 
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‘* JUDITH,” FROM THE ENGRAVING, IN THE ‘‘ GALLERIA PITTI,” OF THE PAINTING 
BY ARTEMESIA 


girl who was destined in 
the art of medievalism. Sabina was her 
name, and she has gone into the story of 
art as Sabina von Steinbach, through a tra- 
dition wholly without authentic evidence, 
that she was the daughter of Erwin von 
Steinbach, one of the principal architects 
of Strasburg Cathedral. No matter what 
was her parentage, the noble sculptures in 


history to glorify 
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the south transept of that magnificent 
Gothic temple, in whose execution she had 
at least, according to creditable tradition, 
a prominent share, entitle her to the fore- 
most rank among the women of her age. 
Of statues, the allegorical figures of 
Christianity and Judaism, and of reliefs the 
Death and Coronation of the Virgin over 
the south portal are attributed to her 
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hand. Three of these works we are able 
to present in our pages in faithful repro- 
ductions. The allegorical statues are real- 
ly masterpieces, albeit of a relative sort, 
Christianity being represented with the 
cross and sacramental cup, the emblems 
of its distinguishing faith, and the. crown 
symbolizing its predestination to universal 
empire. Judaism appears in striking con- 
trast, with eyes blindfolded, which is ex- 
plained to mean that she does not see the 
light of the new dispensation and the 
broken spear in her hand to represent the 
defunct dynasty of ritualism, and likewise 
the political subjugation of Israel under the 
Roman yoke. 

In the relief representing the death of 
the Virgin, we have one of the noblest and 
most characteristic examples of medizeval 
sculpture. The Madonna is finishing her 
earthly career surrounded by a company of 
saints. Her soul, symbolized in the form 
of a little child held in the hand of Christ, 
she surrenders to his keeping. The con- 
ception seems one of the most beautiful in 
art. 

Professor Liibke, in his “Geschichte der 
Plastik,” commends in the highest terms 
the drapery of the Virgin in this remarkable 
relief, and says it only finds its parallel in 
the best specimens of ancient Roman sculp- 
ture. 

Mrs. Ellis, in her valuable book on “ Wom- 
en Artists,” is responsible for the statement 
that an old painting at Strasburg represents 
Sabina von Steinbach kneeling at the feet of 
the archbishop to receive his blessing and 
a wreath of laurel, which he is in the act of 
placing on her head in recognition of her 
artistic genius. A pretty story, indeed, and 
no one can help wishing that it were true. 
I have made diligent search, however, in 
the city of Sabina’s birth and labors, for 
that picture, and thus far without success. 

In the fifteenth century the most famous 
woman in the story of art was undoubtedly 
Margaretha van Eyck, and it is probable 
that she owes her historical supremacy more 
to the accident of having been the sister of 
John and Hubert van Eyck, the inventors 
of the modern application of oil to color, 
than to personal superiority over other 
women artists of the same age whose names 
have scarcely escaped oblivion. There is a 
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breviary in the National Library of Paris 
which Margaretha illuminated in connec- 
tion with her illustrious brothers; but it is 
impossible to individualize her share in the 
work, 

The same observation concerning acci- 
dental fame applies with equal force to 


‘Marietta Tintoretto, the daughter of the 


great Venetian painter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; albeit her gifts in the subordinate art 
of portraiture is beyond dispute, and partly 
for this reason and partly, likewise, because 
of the charm of her sex, it became a sort of 
mania among the aristocracy of Venice to 
be painted by her. She was made court 
painter by the Emperor Maximilian and 
had promise of a brilliant career, but died 
at the age of thirty, and was buried in the 
church of S. Maria dell’Orto in Venice. 

A remarkable picture by Leon Coignet, 
which attracted universal admiration in the 
Paris salon of 1843, represents Tintoretto 
painting the portrait of his gifted daughter, 
as she lay in the embrace of death. 

The name of Marietta Tintoretto is the 
only one of prominence which we meet 
among women artists during that golden 
age, when painting reached the loftiest pin- 
nacle of its glory for all ages, through the 
unapproachable genius of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael and a 
goodly company of artists second only to 
this illustrious trio in renown. 

The art of Italy had already entered on 
its declining path when a daughter was 
born in Bologna to Prospero Fontana, a 
historical painter of repute, who numbered 
the Carracci among his pupils. Lavinia 
was her name, and her advent into the 
world took place in the year 1552. From 
childhood she evinced a decided impulse 
toward art, and in the earlier years of her 
professional career was ambitious to oc- 
cupy a position like that of her father 
and teacher as a painter of ecclesiastical 
themes. 

But in this she proved little more than 
a feeble imitator and wisely directed her 
talents to portrait painting, in which she 
excelled to such a degree that Pope Greg- 
ory XIII. elected her as his painter. The 
influence of the Carracci was of great ad- 
vantage to her artistic development, and 
some of her portraits were characterized by 
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LAVINIA FONTANA, FROM THE PORTRAIT BY HERSELF 


IN THE PITTI GALLERY, 


such finish and delicacy of detail that they 
were mistaken for the work of Guido. 
Several of her attempts at historical paint- 
ing are still preserved in Bologna, and 
there is one of considerable merit repre- 
senting “Christ and the Woman of Sa- 
maria,” in the Picture Gallery at Naples. 
Her portrait, painted by her own hand, a 
copy of which I present to my readers, 
now hangs in the Pitti Gallery, at Flo- 
rence. 


FLORENCE 


She died in Rome, in the year 1614, in 
the sixty-second year of her age. 

Eleven years after Lavinia Fontana saw 
the light another historical painter of ex- 
cellent quality, considering the universal 
decadence of art, had a daughter born to 
him, whose fame ranks high among the 
women artists of the olden time. Orazio 
Gentileschi was his name and Pisa the city 
where the early part of his life-work was 
done. But he cultivated his art likewise 
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in Rome after the best models, and many 
of the figures in the Loggie Rospigliosi 
and the large hall of the Quirinal were the 
work of his hand. Orazio was a nomadic 
artist, and forming an acquaintance and 
friendship with Anthony Van Dyke, went 
to England, where Charles the First gave 
him a free residence, in acknowledgment 
of which act of royal hospitality he paint- 
ed the walls of some of the palaces, that 
of Greenwich presenting, perhaps, the best 
examples of his talents. Artemesia, his 
gifted daughter, had already attained a 
European fame as a portrait painter when 
her father took her with him to England, 
where she painted the portraits of several 
members of the royal family, and so thor- 
oughly installed herself into the favor of 
the court, that Charles the First purchased 
many of her works, which were scattered 
abroad over Europe in the sale of this un- 
happy monarch’s effects by order of Parlia- 
ment after his execution. A goodly frac- 
tion of Artemesia’s life was spent in Na- 
ples, whither she repaired after her depar- 
ture from England, and built an elegant 
mansion with the fruits of her art. She 


died in the year 1642 in the fifty-second 


year of her age. 

We present two examples of her work as 
a painter, both from the Pitti Gallery in 
Florence; a “ Magdalen” which, whatever 
its artistic defects, is certainly a more suc- 
cessful incarnation of penitential woe than 
the fine lady of Correggio in Dresden, whom 
one would not suspect of being a repentant 
transgressor, were it not for the accessories 
of the cave and skull. 

The second example of Artemesia’s work 
is, perhaps, the one which has most con- 
tributed to her fame. It is the “ Judith,” of 
the merit of which my readers will judge 
for themselves from the accompanying illus- 
tration, which is a fac-szmzle copy of an en- 
graving in the “Galleria Pitti.” 

Various are the criticisms upon this fa- 
mous painting. Lanzi pronounces it “a 
picture of strong coloring and a tone and 
intensity which inspire awe.” Mrs. Jamie- 
son says: “ This dreadful picture is a proof 
of her genius, and, let me add, of its atro- 
cious misdirection.” 

Professor Liibke, in his essay on “ Die 
Frauen in der Kunstgeschichte,” says ; “ The 
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‘Judith’ of Artemesia Gentileschi is a work 
which one would rather ascribe to an execu- 
tioner’s assistant than to a lady, with such 
a passion for the horrible is the subject 
represented.” 

Our review of what we have called “the 
olden time,” as furnishing representative 
examples of woman’s work in art, will not 
allow us to go beyond the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when, for the purposes 
of this record, modern art may be said to 
have commenced. A single additional name 
brings us to this dividing line. It is that of 
Elizabetta Sirani, a pupil of Guido Reni, 
born in the city of Bologna in the year 1640. 
Lanzi speaks of her in warm words of praise, 
and Nagler, in his “Neues Allgemeines 
Kunstler-Lexicon,” says: “She was ac- 
counted a wonder of her time.” She, too, 
like Lavinia Fontana and Artemesia Gen- 
tileschi, was the daughter of a painter, 
Giovanni Andrea Sirani. As a young girl 
she exhibited artistic gifts which were re- 
markable, and at the age of twenty she 
painted for the Carthusian House in Bo- 
logna the largest picture ever executed by 
a woman, representing “The Baptism of 
Jesus.” It measured thirty palms in height. 

Considered from a purely artistic point of 
view it is probable that her best work is the 
“St. Anthony adoring the Christ Chilu.” 
The original is now conserved in the pic- 
ture gallery at Bologna. Nagler pronounces 
it “‘a wonderful picture for the expression 
of devotion,” and informs us that Simone 
Tassoni ordered it painted in 1662 for his 
chapel in the church of St. Leonardo. 

The idealization of the Christ Child was 
a task wholly congenial to the taste of this 
gifted artist, and one, likewise, quite within 
the range of her faculty. She has left, at 
least, two paintings of this subject, one in 
the Pinacothek at Bologna and the other 
in the gallery of the Hermitage at St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

Elizabetta Sirani lived in an age when the 
story of art was defaced by the record of 
the bitterest jealousies, when the dagger or 
the cup of poison was often employed to 
rid the world of a dangerous rival, a well- 
known example of which was the murder of 
Domenichino, credited with good circum- 
stantial evidence to Ribera and his pupils. 
At the early age of twenty-five this gifted 
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woman, just entering upon a career of prom- 
ise, scarcely paralleled in the intellectual 
achievements of her sex, fell a victim to this 
dreadful passion. 

She died of poison in the year 1665 and 
was buried beside her teacher, Guido Reni, 
in the church of San Domenico at Bologna. 
Malvasia describes, with touching words, her 
beautiful saintly life, and the universal sor- 
row occasioned by her untimely taking-off 
in the city of her birth. 

Her funeral oration by Signor G. Luigi 
Picinardi was published at Bologna in 1665. 

I have attempted in this brief review 
only to individualize a few representative 
names among the women artists of past 
centuries, and to exhibit specimens of their 
handiwork. To gather together even such 
a modest little gallery out of a region so 
sterile and untraversed, has not been an 
easy task. Until the dawn of the eigh- 
teenth century we find no women artists 
whose works are very accessible to popu- 
lar intelligence, and only a few students, 
with ample leisure and a warm enthusiasm 
for the theme, have been willing patiently 
to explore this untrodden field. 

After the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, women artists were common enough, 
and the great representative names are well 
known, as well as the works which have 
given them fame. It is probable that more 
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was produced by women artists in the eigh- 
teenth century than in all the centuries 
which preceded it. 

Of the nineteenth century this is certain- 
ly true; and, moreover, the possibilities of 
woman in artistic endeavor have had a 
more brilliant illustration in our time than 
during all antecedent ages. 

On the whole, if the distinction between 
the lyric and the epic may be applied to art, 
it may probably be said with truth that Na- 
ture ordained women to the former, and 
has circumscribed her within its horizon. 

True enough, the olden time denied her 
opportunity; but a decree more ancient 
seems to have denied her organic faculty 
for a few things—for example, the composi- 
tion of an Iliad or a Paradise Lost, the 
carving of a Parthenon pediment, ora Pa- 
nathenaic frieze, and the painting of a Sis- 
tine ceiling or a Vatican stanza. Yet, who 
can tell what surprises the future has in re- 
serve? As the present has refuted all the 
dark prophecies of the olden time, it is 
very likely that woman’s coming age will 
convict the pessimists of to-day of some- 
thing akin to the infidelity of medizvalism, 
which predestinated woman by an irrever- 
sible decree to be either a drudge or a doll. 


J. LEONARD CORNING. 
In THE BavaRIAN ALPs, 
August, 1883. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF DR. JANE TEMPLE. 


ALLING, some time ago, upon a lady 
whom I know, I found her writing 
what seemed to be something intended for 
publication. Ou my remarking that I was 
not aware that she wrote for the press, she 
answered that she never had so written, but 
that she had put on paper a narrative of 
an incident in her own life. This narrative, 
she went on to say, she thought might in- 
terest others, if I would edit it. I gladly 
accepted the trust she confided to me, and 
what follows is the result of our joint la- 
bors. 


To most people the bare idea of a wom- 
an physician suggests various unpleasant 


things. In the first place, it is generally 
taken for granted that she is ugly, dis- 


agreeable and at least forty years of age. 
I am a woman physician, and I am able to 
assert positively that none of these charac- 
teristics can fitly be applied to me. I am 
not absolutely beautiful in the strict sense 
of the word, but I am at all events good 
looking. As for my manners, they are cer- 
tainly not disagreeable, although they do 
not betray all the subtle artificialities of 
those of a modern society woman. I am 
moreover well educated, not only in medi- 
cine but in general science and literature. 
My ideas in regard to matters and things are 
of that broad and liberal character only to 
be acquired by association with people of 
various conditions in life, or by extensive 
reading. My age—well, I had to be twenty- 
one before I could get my diploma; in point 
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of fact I was twenty-two when I graduated, 
just four years ago. From these dates my 
age may be determined by a very simple 
arithmetical process. Yes, I am six-and- 
twenty. To-morrow will be my birthday, 
and to-morrow will see me the happiest 
woman in New York, for I am going to be 
married. But I must not anticipate. 

I may say, however, without appearing 
unduly confidential, that life has many at- 
tractions for me just at present. The world 
seems larger and fairer than it did a year 
ago and the individual possibilities which 
were on the verge of exhaustion have ac- 
quired new strength. My Aunt Sophia, who 
is forty-five and in full enjoyment of the 
maiden charms belonging to her years, told 
me, not an hour ago, that I never should be 
so happy again in all my life. We shall 
see. My faith in the future is supreme, and 
although Aunt Sophia is rich in a certain 
kind of wisdom which all who have at- 
tained to her age must possess, if they have 
lived in and with the world, I hardly think 
she can understand the kind of happiness 
to which I look forward. How, indeed, 
can she when she has never seen the man 
whom she felt she could select for a hus- 
band ? 

Go back with me six months—never mind 
my antecedents before that time. It is 
sufficient for me to say that I am of good 
family and an orphan. My mother died 
when I was a little child, and my father I 
never saw. I hear from Aunt Sophia, how- 
ever, that although they were poor in this 
world’s goods, they were provided abun- 
dantly with all those rare qualities which 
could make them loved and respected. 

But it is the story with which we have to 
do. 

It was during my office hours, and I was 
sitting in my consulting-room writing a 
monograph on chorea, which I hoped soon 
to read before the Neurological Society. It 
was my habit to work in this way during 
the intervals which elapsed between the 
going and coming of my patients. Gen- 
erally I wrote with facility, but this particu- 
lar morning seemed fatal to my thoughts. 
I sat and twisted my pen in and out between 
my fingers until I grew nervous. At length 
I started up impatiently and began to pace 
the floor, hoping to start my mind into 
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something like activity in the course of a 
few moments. There was a large mirror in 
the room. It was placed over the mantel- 
piece, and as I passed it with my slow, de- 
liberate tread into which it pleased me to 
throw considerable dignity, I cast, naturally, 
an occasional glance at my reflection which 
stood boldly out upon the clear surface. A 
sudden impulse caused me presently to ap- 
proach the fireplace and examine my fea- 
tures critically. This is what I saw: 

My hair was of a rich brown color, with 
here and there a tinge of red in it where the 
light touched it. I wore it simply arranged, 
coiled low in the back with a few soft curls 
resting on my forehead. My eyes were 
hazel, large, full and expressive. They were 
truthful, honest eyes, and if I regarded them 
with satisfaction I think I should be par- 
doned for so doing. My nose was neither 
large nor small. It was ample. I hate in- 
significant noses! Straight and with deli- 
cately-cut nostrils capable of expressing 
keen emotions when the occasion required 
it. My mouth was rather large, the lips full 
and well-shaped, and my teeth were with- 
out a blemish. Some one says they are per- 
fection itself, but never mind that now. My 
face was rather square than oval, my com- 
plexion was of that creamy tint which, under 
excitement or exercise, allows a faint flush 
to come to the surface. My figure was slen- 
der without being thin, and I was a trifle 
above the average height of women. 

So much for my personal appearance, and 
I hope that in giving it to the public I shall 
not be accused of possessing a more than 
ordinary share of vanity. Besides, inasmuch 
as that shrewd observer of humanity, Mon- 
taigne, recommends the practice as being 
often more legitimate than the writing of 
one’s autobiography, I am sure my effort 
will meet with just appreciation. 

I stood and looked at myself steadily, 
turning my head from side to side that I 
might study the harmonious whole in all 
its details. I cannot tell what madness 
overcame me; but I suddenly felt impelled 
to bend forward and kiss the face which 
came to meet me in the glass. As my lips 
touched the cold crystal a voice behind me 
exclaimed: “I beg pardon, but is Dr. Tem- 
ple at home?” I turned hastily, feeling 
guilty and ashamed that I should have been 
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detected in so undignified an act. A tall, 
distinguished-looking man was standing be- 
fore me. He was smiling in a sort of per- 
plexed way and his manner was half-em- 
barrassed. I resolved that no matter what 
his feelings might be, I would conceal my 
own, so I drew myself up rather haughtily. 

“IT am Dr. Temple,” I said with much 
sang frotd. 

“ Ah, a lady physician, then?” he said, 
with more surprise than inquiry in his 
tone. 

“Yes.” 

He hesitated for a moment as though un- 
certain what he should do or say. “ Excuse 
me,” he ventured finally, “I am in great 
need of a physician. I am a stranger in 
New York, and seeing the name ‘ Dr. Tem- 
ple’ on your door, thought that I should 
meet with a gentleman. I am afraid you 
will not do, for the service I require not 
only demands the highest scientific skill, 
but is also disagreeable and, to a cer- 
tain extent, dangerous. Good morning, Dr. 
Temple,” he concluded with a slight em- 
phasis on the word “doctor ;” “pray pardon 
my intrusion.” He bowed politely and 
turned to leave the room. 

“Stop!” I cried hastily, the blood rushing 
to my face. “I am not a fool, or squeamish, 
oracoward. It is my business to practice 
medicine and I am qualified todo so. You 
should not condemn me simply because I 
am a woman. Try me; if I fail in any of the 
requirements of skill, fortitude or courage, 
you may then say what you please of me. 
But at least give me the chance of proving 
myself to be that which I profess.” 

I had spoken almost spasmodically; my 
face glowed with excitement; my compan- 
ion looked at me with a strange mixture of 
interest and curiosity, not unmingled, I 
thought, with faint amusement. 

“ Very well,” he said after a momentary 
pause, during which I recovered my com- 
posure in a measure. “I will trust you if 
you desire it; get into my carriage and we 
will go at once. It is cold,” he added, as 
I made hasty preparations to accompany 
him, “ and that cloak, I fear, will be hardly 
warm enough. Yes, that will do,” seeing 
me snatch a seal-skin jacket from a chair. 
“Shall I help you to put it on?” He did 
so without waiting for my answer. “ You 


will need your Zost-mortem instruments,” he 
said carelessly, but with a steady glance at 
my face. 

“ Ah, I am to assist a dead person then?”’ 

“Yes,” he replied briefly, “ he is dead.” 

A dead man! My firmness began to be 
shaken a little, a Jost-mortem examination 
of a dead man! Well, I certainly was not 
going to shrink from the task. Pride to me 
was of more importance than personal well- 
being. 

We left the house a moment later and en- 
tered the carriage. During our drive up 
Fifth avenue scarcely a word was spoken 
by either of us, so I had ample opportunity 
for observing my companion. 

He might have been anywhere from twen- 
ty-five to twenty-eight years of age. His 
figure was well- proportioned, but of the 
kind which, later in life, inclines to stout- 
ness. He kept his face deliberately turned 
away from me, with an eager and somewhat 
affected gaze into the street, but I had 
looked at him sufficiently in my office to be 
familiar with his features. They were regu- 
lar and rather handsome. I noticed partic- 
ularly that he exhibited no traces of recent 
grief. His manner was calm and indiffer- 
ent almost to the verge of rudeness, but I 
was too much occupied with thinking of the 
novelty and responsibility of my position to 
care how he behaved toward me. When 
the carriage finally stopped at the side en- 
trance of the Windsor Hotel, I must say 
that I felt awed and impressed as to the 
possibilities that might occur. 

“ Perhaps,” said my companion, civilly, as 
we walked along the passage-way to the 
elevator, “I had better introduce myself to 
you. I am Sir Thomas Lightfoot, of Eng- 
land.” 

I merely bowed in reply. We ascended 
to the second floor of the hotel, where | 
was ushered into a large and handsomely 
furnished parlor. Sir Thomas asked me to 
be seated, and going into the next room re- 
turned in a few minutes accompanied by an 
elderly lady. She was dressed in the height 
of the fashion, and, like Sir Thomas, gave 
no evidence of having met with a recent 
affliction. 

“Dr. Temple,” said the latter, gravely, 
“let me present you to my mother, Lady 
Lightfoot.” 
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Lady Lightfoot returned my formal salu- 
tation with an almost imperceptible motion 
of her head. Her expression, as she look- 
ed at me, was one of utter astonishment. 
“You!” she said at last ; “ you a physician?” 

“Yes, I am a physician.” 

She reflected for a few moments, her eyes 
wandering restlessly from my face to my 
gown, and then to my face again. “You 
look as if you might make a good actress,” 
she said finally ; “ but I cannot say that you 
impress me with any strong idea of your 
medical skill.” 

I felt my buoyant spirits sink somewhat 
at this more than frank speech. I was on 
the point of replying with some asperity, 
when, much, to my relief, Sir Thomas came 
to my assistance. 

“I will be answerable for Dr. Temple, 
mother,” he said, and there was an amount 
of encouragement in his tone which sur- 
prised me. 

“Will you come this way, Dr. Temple?” 
he added, turning to me. 

I followed him into the next room al- 
most mechanically. I was anxious and un- 
easy, hardly knowing whether I was. pre- 
pared or not to execute the task that had 


been assigned to me, or rather that I had 


voluntarily assumed. In the hasty glance 
that I cast round the apartment I saw some- 
thing covered wiih a white cloth lying upon 
a table which occupied the centre of the 
floor. I supposed it to be the corpse upon 
which I was to operate, the corpse, evident- 
ly, of a child, for much to my satisfaction I 
saw that the outlines were too diminutive 
for the body of an adult. 

Sir Thomas approached the table and 
removed the covering with a steady hand, 
disclosing to my astonished eyes not even 
the body of a child, but that of a large Mal- 
tese Cat. 

“My mother is devoted to cats,” he said, 
in a tone that was half apologetical as he 
became conscious of my utter amazement. 
“ She has at least fifty of them, and this one 
was her particular favorite. She would 
not come abroad without him. He stood 
the voyage admirably, better than we did, 
in fact, but lately he has exhibited symp- 
toms of illness and this morning was found 
dead in his bed. It was a dreadful shock 
to my mother. Her whole heart was wrap- 
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ped up in Andrew. She has his biography 
written and expressed a wish to have a 
post-mortem examination made of his body, 
that no detail of his life or death may be 
omitted.” 

I confess that I felt intensely indignant. 
That all this mystery, haste and affected 
importance should have a dead cat for its 
basis seemed to me in the highest degree 
absurd. I considered that I had been im- 
posed upon, ina measure. I turned to Sir 
Thomas with some haughtiness. 

“You have made a great mistake,” I said, 
speaking in a half-choked voice in spite of 
my assumed dignity, “I am not a veteri- 
nary surgeon, I ama physician. There is a 
vast difference between the two, though 
you evidently are not aware of it, or else 
being aware of it, do not choose to recog- 
nize it as a fact.” 

Sir Thomas did not seem abashed by my 
words. “Stop a moment, Dr. Temple,” he 
said, with a half quizzical smile; “are you 
familiar with Lord Bacon’s writings ?” 

“ Lord Bacon has nothing to do with the 
matter,” I answered with true womanly 
evasion. 

“Lord Bacon says, I remember,” Sir 
Thomas continued in an_easy tone, “‘ that 
whatever is worthy of existence is worthy 
of science.’ From this standpoint, which 
I am sure you will allow is a just one, you 
will see that I have undervalued neither 
your talent nor your profession. Work 
executed in an honest spirit can never de- 
grade our best energies, no matter what 
the object may be upon which our perform- 
ance is directed. However, I shall not 
press you to make the examination against 
your will. Use your own judgment by all 
means, but bear in mind at the same time 
that the task was undertaken entirely on 
your own responsibility.” 

He turned away as he finished speaking 
and began to replace the covering over the 
cat’s body. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Lady Lightfoot, 
entering the room at this moment, “ why is 
not Dr. Temple examining Andrew? What 
is the meaning of all this delay? Begin at 
once, if you please, Dr. Temple.” 

I was overcome with shame at my ridicu- 
lous outburst of ill-temper. ‘“ You are quite 
right, Sir Thomas,” I said, humbly; “ you 
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have proved to me that it is the principle 
and not the object with which I have to 
deal. It is an excellent lesson and I shall 
not forget it. I will begin the examination 
immediately.” 1 moved away from the ta- 
ble without looking at him and opened my 
case of instruments, selecting what I re- 
quired silently. As I carefully rolled up the 
sleeves of my dress I felt that his eyes were 
fixed upon me intently. When I began to 
work he picked up a newspaper from a chair 
and read. Lady Lightfoot sat down at some 
distance from me with her back turned to 
the table where her dead favorite lay. She 
roused herself presently, however, to say in 
a tone of affected sadness: “ Don’t spoil any 
‘ more of his fur than is absolutely necessary, 
Dr. Temple. You know, Thomas, that An- 
drew is to be stuffed and placed upon the 
ebony bracket in my doudozr. Admirable 
contrasts—gray and black.” 

She sank back in her chair with a stifled 
sigh. A sudden, uncontrollable nervous- 
ness overcame me. My hands trembled vis- 
ibly and I felt a wild desire to laugh aloud. 
The situation seemed all at once intensely 
comic, grotesque even. My sense of humor, 
coupled with the seriousness of the posi- 
tion, produced so strange a feeling within 
me that it was with difficulty I commanded 
myself sufficiently to make the examination. 
When in the course of an hour it was fin- 
ished, I felt almost like a heroine. The self- 
possession I had been forced to exercise 
made the simple performance appear a won- 
derful achievement. 

Not a word had been spoken since Lady 
Lightfoot had called my attention to the 
fact that Andrew’s fur must not be spoiled. 
She now rose as I drew off my apron, with 
a request that I might be allowed to wash 
my hands, and advanced toward me. Catch- 
ing sight of the cat’s disfigured remains, she 
started back with a faint shriek. 

“Andrew's blood!” she cried, with a 
shudder of horror. “Cover him up, if you 
please, Dr. Temple. I cannot see him in 
that terrible condition.” 

I obeyed, unable to suppress a smile at 
her exaggerated words and manner, which 
were decidedly theatrical. Sir Thomas came 
forward and spoke to me with an increased 
deference of manner which did not escape 
my notice. 
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“ We are very much indebted to you, Dr. 
Temple,” he said. “And now that you 
have completed the task so well, I trust 
you no longer consider it to have been un- 
worthy of your skill. Were you able to 
determine what caused the cat’s death ?” 

“Oh, yes, he died of diphtheria,” I an- 
swered. “As tothe examination, it was in 
the highest degree worthy of science.” 

“Diphtheria, did you say?” exclaimed 
Lady Lightfoot; “well, Iam not surprised. 
The climate here never agreed with him, 
poor soul.” 

“T had no idea; it never struck me, Dr. 
Temple,” said Sir Thomas, rather hurried- 
ly, “ that the cat could have had anything 
of that kind, although the possibility of an 
infectious disease occurred to me at one 
time, I acknowledge. Will you be kind 
enough to tell me candidly whether you 
have incurred any particular risk ; whether, 
in short, there is any likelihood of you 
catching diphtheria? If so—if—” he did 
not finish, but stood and looked at me with 
an expression that was almost imploring. 
I smiled carelessly, and placing my last in- 
strument in the case, shut the lid and fast- 
ened the strap that held it. 

“Of course, Sir Thomas, there is always 
a possibility; everything is possible so far 
as I know. You must remember, however, 
that I am a physician, and the first thing a 
physician learns is to forget self in the in- 
terest of science. I never think of myself 
or of any danger I am likely to run in treat- 
ing special cases. My sole object is to ac- 
complish my work to the very best of my 
ability. I trust that what I have done is 
satisfactory to you.” 

“ Perfectly,” he said. Then, after I had 
taken leave of Lady Lightfoot (who hand- 
ed me my fee with her thanks) and was 
walking along the corridor to the elevator, 
he added, with some show of hesitation: 
“You will not object, I trust, if I come to 
inquire the state of your health? J should 
never forgive myself if anything were to 
happen to you through me. I thought all 
along it was nonsense to have the cat ex- 
amined, but my mother insisted upon it, 
and what isa man to do under such cir- 
cumstances? May I come?” 

I hesitated for amoment. The elevator 
was already waiting and I was obliged to 
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hasten my reply. “It is not probable that 
anything of a serious nature will happen to 
me,” I said. “ Still if you choose to come 
to inquire about me, I have no objection, 
but it will not be necessary.” 

He thanked me with more enthusiasm 
than my somewhat reluctant permission 
warranted. When I returned home I was 
ina meditative, half-sentimental mood. The 
whole affair seemed a most uncommon one, 
but I could not truthfully say that I regret- 
ted the part I had taken in it. As I re- 
called all the incidents of the situation it 
occurred to me with startling force that Sir 
Thomas differed in many respects from the 
men whom I had hitherto known and seen. 

Of course I told all the particulars to 
Aunt Sophia, who plied me with questions. 
Poor Aunt Sophia has yet to learn the in- 
tense curiosity that can be contained in per- 
fect indifference, and which is as superior to 
vulgar inquisitiveness as gold is to lead. In 
relating the facts of the case, I did not say 
any more about Sir Thomas than was abso- 
lutely necessary. Aunt Sophia knows no- 
thing of men in the abstract, and would not 
be apt to enter into my views concerning 
one of the sterner sex. Besides, the only 


definite ideas we can acquire of a person 
we have only seen on a single occasion are 
those we partly manufacture, and the cir- 
cumstances which marked my acquaintance 
with Sir Thomas were so peculiar in their 
way, that I felt it would be a liberty to as- 
sert anything positive in regard to him. 


Acquaintance! Of what was I thinking? 
To be sure, he had asked with apparent 
eagerness to be allowed to call upon me. 
He had even expressed the fear that I might 
catch the disease which put such an un- 
timely end to poor Andrew’s career. But 
what did all this signify? It was not likely 
that I should ever see him again. “Men,” 
I said to myself, with more wisdom and 
penetration than I would have given myself 
the credit of possessing, “ had a way of say- 
ing things on the spur of the moment which 
they did not mean and making promises 
which they never intended to fulfil.” 

Two or three days passed by uneventful- 
ly, and then something happened which put 
an end to my speculations, and reduced my 
hopes of the future to the merest shadows. 
It was disagreeable and humiliating, to say 
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the least, that i, a physician, should be sud- 
denly stricken down with diphtheria; and 
the knowledge that I had probably taken it 
from a cat, only served to increase my sense 
of shame, although I knew perfectly well 
that this was childish and unphilosophical. 
I felt that I could have borne the misfor- 
tune better had it fallen upon me from 
some other source. And yet there was 
something ludicrous about it. Had I not 
been so ill, I could have laughed aloud at 
the idea of Dr. Jane Temple having caught 
diphtheria from Andrew, Lady Lightfoot’s 
dead cat. I wondered what Sir Thomas 
would say when he heard of it. 

Aunt Sophia nursed me through it all as 
carefully and as tenderly as if she had been 
my mother, and it was during this time, I 
think, that her many estimable qualities, 
hitherto unperceived, made themselves ap- 
parent to me. It was evident that I had 
never appreciated Aunt Sophia as she de- 
served to be. When one day, after I had 
recovered my strength somewhat, she told 
me that Sir Thomas had called several 
times to inquire about me during my ill- 
ness, I almost embraced her in a transport 
of gratification. 

“ Poor man,” said Aunt Sophia, not with- 
out emotion, “I really felt sorry for him, he 
seemed so worried.” 

“Ah,” I said carelessly, “there was no- 
thing to cause him any uneasiness.” 

“You see, he blames himself for what 
occurred,” Aunt Sophia went on. “He 
thinks he was the cause of it all.” 

“Oh, what nonsense,” I said, irritably. 
“T wish you would not repeat such things 
to me, Aunt Sophia.” 

“TI can understand it,” said Aunt Sophia, 
giving the pillow she was shaking a vigor- 
ous blow to enforce her words. “It was a 
queer thing to ask a lady to do—make a 
post-mortem on a dead cat. But he feels 
that he made a mistake and I appreciate 
him for it.” 

I considered it useless to prolong the 
discussion. .I lay back upon the sofa to 
which I had been removed and gave my- 
self up to reflection. I hated the idea of 
Sir Thomas being worried about me. It 
made me feel nervous and ashamed. I 
closed my eyes and tried to recall his fea- 
tures, but failing in this through weakness, 
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I opened them again and watched the fire- 
light which flickered on the hearth with a 
faint, uncertain flame. Gradually I think I 
must have fallen asleep, for I was roused 
by the sound of Aunt Sophia’s voice at the 
door. 

“Jane, my dear, here is Sir Thomas 
Lightfoot ; may he come in?” 

I felt a sudden sense of something—I 
knew not what — overcome me completely. 
The blood rushed to my pale cheeks. “Sir 
Thomas,” I began and then stopped short, 
for he was already in the room and had 
taken my cold, limp hand in his. 

“You are better?” he asked eagerly, “and 
have you forgiven me, Dr. Temple? I shall 
never forgive myself; I had no right to 
allow you to incur such danger. It was 
thoughtless —cruel! I wish I had thrown 
the beast out of the window.” 

“I am glad to see you, Sir Thomas,” I 
said, “and you know it is all nonsense about 
its being your fault. Have you forgotten 
that I would go—that I actually abused you 
because you wanted to go in search of an- 
other physician ?” 

“] had no business to ask you,” he said. 
“It was a piece of tomfoolery from begin- 
ning toend. And I have given my mother 
to understand that I will neither take part 
in nor tolerate any such absurdity again. I 
wonder you can bear to look at me. I have 
hated myself ever since I knew you were 
ill.” 

He had drawn a chair up beside my 
couch and now sat staring moodily into 
the fire. Aunt Sophia had left the room. 

‘Suppose you had died,” he continued 
presently, shifting his gaze to my face, 
“don’t you suppose I should have felt like 
your murderer?” 

“ But you see I did not die, Sir Thomas.” 

“No, thank God!” 

He spoke with a vehemence that sur- 
prised me and yet filled me with a strange 
sense of pleasure. I closed my eyes, being 
dimly conscious that something was about 
to happen, but what I could not tell. There 
was a short silence between us, and then 
he leaned suddenly forward and took my 
hand. 

“ Jane,” he said, in a low tone, “will you 
marry me?” 

“Sir Thomas,” I exclaimed, withdrawing 
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my hand with as much dignity as I could 
assume. “Ido not understand you. I——” 
The idea that he wanted to marry me from 
a sense of duty caused me to break off in 
what I was saying. I felt the tears rise to 
my eyes. ° 

“Oh, Jane,” he said, reproachfully, “can 
you not see that I love you, have loved you 
ever since I first saw you.” 

“Love me—Sir Thomas? love me?” and 
then I broke down utterly, and sobbed like 
achild. It all came to me so suddenly, and 
at a moment when I was least prepared for 
it. But I never before experienced such 
happiness as I did at that moment. 

Why continue this chronicle of my weak- 
ness? for surely falling in love is a weak- 
ness. I am willing, anxious even, to admit 
the truth in regard to the matter; but 
lengthened discussion seems to me out of 
place and unnecessary. I will only say that 
as we both objected to long engagements, 
ours was limited to six months. This would 
give me time to recover my strength, and 
also allow us to change our minds if we 
thought we had made a mistake. The six 
months have passed. To-morrow will be 
our wedding day. Aunt Sophia and Lady 
Lightfoot, although opposed to the match 
at first, are quite reconciled to it now. 

When I am married I intend to practice 
medicine a little, because Ithink a profes- 
sion once entered upon should never be 
voluntarily resigned; but my duties will 
be entirely with Sir Thomas’s poorer ten- 
ants. It is said that a physician’s life is 
filled with incident. If that is true, then, 
perhaps I shall find later something else 
worth recording. 

To be on the eve of one’s wedding is a 
curious sensation, but I shall not dwell 
upon it. Already my manuscript is longer 
than I intended to have made it. I must 
not forget to add, however, in conclusion, 
that Sir Thomas, much to his mother’s 
grief, absolutely forbade her to have An- 
drew stuffed. I am sure, nevertheless, that 
Lady Lightfoot has had it done surrep- 
titiously, and when I go with him to 
England the first thing probably that | 
shall see in their home will be Andrew 
upon the ebony bracket in the doudozr. 


CLARA LANZA. 
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AVING at length safely reached Phil- 
adelphia, among its hospitable, liber- 
al and refined inhabitants I found many 
friends to remember and welcome me. My 
reception was a brilliant one, and I had the 
pleasure of seeing every night of my per- 
formance numerous faces which awoke the 
most agreeable recollections. Far more 
invitations flowed in on me than I could 
possibly accept, but they were gratifying, 
nevertheless, as proofs of the continued 
kindly feelings which the Philadelphians 
had ever shown toward the comedian, 
and which were fully manifested at my 
benefit. 

At New York I opened in Lord Ogieby, 
but as Cooper, Twaits and Harwood were 
gone to Boston and Mrs. Darley was ill, 
found it a hard task to struggle through a 
performance with so little support as I re- 
ceived. An invitation to my old friend’s, 
Governor Crawford, gave me the pleasure 
of being introduced to Mr. Washington 
Irving, an agreeable, conversable and un- 
prejudiced man; but in the midst of the 
evening, finding a peculiar taste in my 
mouth, I looked into the cigar stand at my 
feet and found to my great surprise that I 
had been expectorating blood for some 
time. "Much alarmed, I informed my friends 
of the circumstance, and as they were of 
opinion that I must have ruptured a vessel, 
the Governor sent me home at once in his 
coach. As my doctor had unluckily just 
gone out and could nowhere be found I lay 
till morning bleeding profusely from my 
lungs, till at last, medical assistance arriv- 
ing, the hemorrhage was temporarily as- 
suaged. Alone, with a young wife 3,000 
miles away from her family and friends, and 
with my affairs in so deranged a state, our 
feelings during this terrible night are be- 
yond my powers to describe. 

The next day Cooper, Harwood and the 
rest were to return from Boston and join 
me in the comedy of the “ School for Scan- 
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dal,” and I actually played Szr Peter that 
evening, with a physician at the side scenes, 
in momentary apprehension of being stop- 
ped by a return of the hemorrhage. The 
next night was my benefit; but as by then 
I was quite unable to leave my bed, Green 
performed Major O'Flaherty instead of me. 
The receipts, however, equaled my expec- 
tation. Before long I began to recover; 
but my doctors agreed that I ought to ab- 
stain from all professional labors for the 
rest of that winter, and by good nursing 
and retirement try to effectually heal up 
the ruptured vessel and re-establish my 
health. To this advice I resolved to con- 
form, and prepared at once to return to 
Boston. The evening before we started, 
Mr. Coleman, the editor of the Fvenzng 
Post, dropped in to chat for an hour or 
two in his usual friendly way; but at 
length, pulling out his watch, rose in 
haste, saying he had an appointment 
to which he must attend. I asked him if 
he would not call on us in the morning 
before we left. 

“Why,” he replied pleasantly, “I don’t 
really know, my good friend. I should like 
to.” 

“ Well,” said I, “we shall not go very ear- 
ly, and if you are awake—” 

“Oh,” he interrupted, in the same pecu- 
liar tone, “depend on it, zf /’m awake, V'll 
drop in to see you.” 

In the morning we saw no Mr. Coleman ; 
but a week after I was informed that he 
had fought a duel with some gentleman of 
New York on the very day in question, and 
that he had in fact sat in my parlor and 
conversed with us till within half an hour 
of the appointed time, which pleasantly 
enough accounted for the ambiguity of his 
parting expressions. 

As the spring advanced my health grad- 
ually improved, and my hopes increased of 
retrieving during the summer some of the 
time I had lost. My partners, Powell and 
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Dickinson,* now proposed to me an excur- 
sion through Vermont, with a small com- 
pany and a limited wardrobe to give an 
entertainment of play and farce. As this 
promised to be a successful trip I agreed to 
go, purchased a light little traveling car- 
riage for my wife and self, and left “ The 
Lodge,” our country residence, in posses- 
sion of a friend, who promised to get my 
hay in and send my fruit to market. Our 
party, consisting of Powell, Dickinson and 
their wives, Mallet, Morgan, myself and 
Mrs. Graupner, set off from Boston in three 
traveling carriages and in the best spirits 
and expectations. Mallet merely played— 
his instrument—and Mrs. Graupner was 
only a singer. The remaining six, there- 
fore, had need have had each the versatility 
of a Garrick in order to assume the variety 
and number of characters our little plays 
afforded, even cut down, condensed, and 
adapted as they were, so far as it was pos- 
sible, to the strength of our miniature 
corps. Dickinson, for instance, in “The 


Jew,” played Frederick Bertram, Fubal and 
a fiddle in the orchestra; but, to his praise 
be it spoken, he played them all very well. 
This is a sufficient specimen of the shifts 


and devices we were put to. 

At Concord, which from its name I should 
have suspected to be a settlement of Quak- 
ers, we met with but a poor reception from 
the genteel inhabitants and a much worse 
one from the lower order. Before our en- 
tertainment commenced a large throng as- 
sembled outside of the inn and begun abus- 
ing and villifying us, in even worse terms 
than those with which these same worthies 
had assailed Lord North. Powell was intim- 


Snelling Powell, of the firm of Powell & Dickinson, 
was a native of Wales. He made his American dééu¢ in 
Boston in 1794, and after a varied career died there in 
1821. His wife, Elizabeth Harrison, ranked very high in 
her profession both in England, where she supported 
Mrs. Siddons, and in America, where she was very pop- 
ular. She succeeded her husband in the management of 
the Boston Theatre, and died in 1843 in the seventieth 
year of her age. Dickinson, whose real name was 
Dickson, made his first appearance on any stage in Bos- 
ton in 1796. He became joint lessee of the Boston Thea- 
tre with Powell and Bernard in 1806, and played an im- 
portant part in theatrical management in America, in- 
troducing George Frederick Cook, the Duffs, and other 
noted actors to the American stage. He ceased to act in 
1817, but continued before the public as a manager for 
many years, dying greatly respected in 1853. He also 
married a Miss Harrison, sister of Mrs. Powell, but not 
her equal in genius. L. H.—B. M. 
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idated and would not go on with his char- 
acter, but his wife, with a courage I could 
not but admire, persevered like a heroine. 
I tried to put a comical face on the matter 
and laugh off our annoyance, but it still 
continued, and in consequence little or no- 
thing could be heard of the entertainment. 
At this critical juncture Monsieur Mallet, 
who was a better politician than a fiddle- 
player, came to the rescue. He had re- 
ceived the rudiments of his musical educa- 
tion in one of the revolutionary bands that 
had stirred up the Jacobinical spirits of the 
French soldiery in 1793 and perhaps, there- 
fore, felt rather in his element than other- 
wise when surrounded bya mob. Putting 
down his instrument he ran to the window 
and shouted : “Gentlemens! gentlemens !” 
A silence immediately prevailed. “I vas 
speak one vord to you; vat vas you vant?” 

“Tarnation,” replied one of the mob, 
“why, we want none of your company, | 
guess; you are reg’lar British spies and 
mountebanks,” 

“ Aha! vhat vas dat you say, sare? ve no 
mount on de back—no spy. Ve artistes de 
Théatre from Boston.” 

“ Are you British, ’squire?” 

“No; I am von Frenchman.” 

Here a great murmur ran through the 
crowd. 

“A Frenchman! a Frenchman!” 

“Yes, I vas von Frenchman, sare, and | 
glory in the name of Frenchman, sare; | 
vas serve vid Napoleon in de battle of Ma- 
rengo; and I vas know vat it vas to put one 
rascal to death that makes a noise outside 
of de vindow.” 

Whether the mere announcement of na- 
tionality had satisfied them, or this latter 
piece of information, delivered in a very em- 
phatic tone and with appropriate gesticula- 
tion, had its effect upon the simple-witted 
though turbulent Vermonters—at any rate 
they shrank back as though in fear, and 
sunk into a submissive silence before the 
wrathful and menacing musician. Flushed 
with success Mallet strode back to his fid- 
dle with the air of an Alexander taking his 
seat among his compeers, and we finished 
our performance in peace. In those days 
Concord certainly contained some very 
quarrelsome fellows. 

The next town we wished to reach was 
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Walpole, but the roads offered by no means 
easy traveling. The inhabitants of Vermont, 
noted for their industry, their honesty and 
their stationary character, are also distin- 
guished for a peculiar turn of humor in 
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distance ahead, and apprehensive that he 
had mistaken his way, called out to the 
lad : 

“Jack! Jack! I want to know which is 
the way to Chesterfield ? ” 


SUSPICIOUS HUSBANDs 
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AS JACK MEGGOT 


From an old and rare Engraving. 


their remarks and some oddities of manner, 
being in the latter respect even more primi- 
tive than the Pennsylvanians. Their neigh- 
bors of Massachusetts (by some termed the 
Scotch of North America), in passing con- 
tinually through this State on their way to 
and from Canada and the back countries, 
are frequently exposed to the ridicule of 
the inhabitants. One of the many stories 
in circulation bearing on this subject was 
that of a Bostonian traveling through Ver- 
mont, and overtaken by night on a lonely 
road, who at length saw a youngster some 


“How did you know my name was Jack ?” 
responded the youth. 

“ Why, I guessed it,” replied the traveler. 

“Oh, then you may guess your way to 
Chesterfield !” 

Fearful of being nonplussed in a similar 
way myself I was very particular each morn- 
ing before I quitted the tavern to learn all 
I could of the road we were to pursue 
throughout the day, as there were few op- 
portunities afterward of ascertaining any- 
thing on the subject. Notwithstanding this 
caution, I lost my track one day, and was 
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actually retracing my steps to Boston. I 
learned this in a characteristic manner 
when I pulled up to inquire of a country- 
man, who was felling a tree by the road- 
side— 

“My good friend,” said I, “am I on the 
the right road to Walpole?” 

“Yes,” replied the man; “you are on 
the right road; but I reckon you must 
turn your horse’s head or you'll never get 
there!” 

The two things, however, which at this 
time proved the greatest annoyances to 
travelers through Vermont, were what are 
generally intended to produce the very con- 
trary effect—viz., the milestones and the 
finger-posts. The former were mostly either 
misleading from their inaccuracy or useless 
from their indistinctness. A peculiarity that 
distinguished them from the highway guides 
of other countries was that they invariably 
lay on the road with their heads pillowed 
softly against some knoll or bank, instead 
of standing upright on the ground, as we 
are wont to see them in England. One 
stone, nearly illegible from the obliterating 
pressure which the finger of time had laid 
on its inscription, I was obliged to get out 
of the carriage to inspect more nearly. 
Neither words nor figures could I distin- 
guish, and so far my purpose was frustrat- 
ed; but just below where the information 
should have been I found that some one 
had traced two lines in pencil which were 
very distinct and somewhat funny, though 
by no means consoling—some tourist, I im- 
agine, whose greatest merit in the matter 
lay in his not signing his name to them. 
They ran thus: “ Notice to Travelers! No 
reliance to be placed on the milestones all 
the way to Burlington, for they Ze, every 
one of them!” But finger-posts are, of 
course, of much more consequence on an 
unknown road, intersected by cross-country 
lanes in abundance, which every few miles 
branch out again into others. Very few, 
however, were supplied, and the utility of 
these was often negatived by the careless 
manner in which they were attended to. 
For instance, you come to a branching off 
in the road where either way looks as like- 
ly as the other to be the highway to the 
place you are seeking. You see at the mo- 
ment neither house nor human being to af- 
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ford you any information; but luckily, as 
you think, your eye lights on a board nailed 
against the bark of a broad-spreading oak 
tree, growing just at the separation of the 
roads—a painted board—which will surely 
prove a guide. This board, however, has 
merely the name of the next town and the 
number of miles thence inscribed upon it, 
and though commonly called a finger-post, 
has no representation of either hand or fin- 
ger pointing one way or the other to signify 
“go there.” Furthermore, it has by some 
economical blacksmith been rendered an 
adjunct to the tree by means of a single 
nail driven through its middle. The wind 
and the weather shaking the tree have ne- 
cessarily loosened the nail, and the board, 
therefore, acting on mathematical princi- 
ples and the law of gravitation, has turned 
round on its axis the nail, and now hangs 
lengthwise, with its heaviest end to the 
ground. The consequence is that on rid- 
ing up to it for information, asI did myself, 
since the direction of the place can only be 
judged of by the direction of the letters that 
form its name, according to this you are led 
to imagine that the Sammytown or Dicky- 
ville—the object of your journey—is either 
from the infernal suggestion of the board 
some subterranean settlement in a coal-pit, 
or an Aladdin’s cave to which you perceive 
no descending avenue or, from the sublime 
direction of the letters, that it is situated 
somewhere in the celestial regions, a fact 
which the topography of the country, not 
to say the character of the inhabitants, 
most likely altogether denies. I must own, 
however, that I am puzzled to decide whe- 
ther this evil of a board pointing in the 
wrong direction is greater or less than that 
of a board pointing in no direction at all, 
which was what I found on another occa- 
sion, when, on riding up to where four roads 
met, I perceived the finger-post, instead of 
maintaining its perpendicular like an up- 
right preacher to point the true way, was 
lying at full length in the road, blown down 
most likely by some spiteful wind traveling 
in an opposite direction to that which the 
post indicated. Anyhow, here was the post 
entirely at my mercy, so that it was certain- 
ly in my power to raise it up again, rein- 
state the lower end in its abandoned hole, 
and then gratify my fancy by pointing its 
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board to either of the four roads which I 
might choose to select. Now, to a stranger 
and a traveler what could be more annoying 
than this, except it were that yet more pe- 
culiar highway directory which I remember 
meeting with in my youthful wanderings in 
Ireland, and which actually served the two- 
fold purpose of a finger-post and a weather- 
cock, indicating both the way and the wind. 
I will inform my reader how this came to 
pass. The post of this truly Hibernian in- 
vention was very long, and socketed in a 
hole dug in very firm clay, wide enough for 
the post to move round in, and yet too deep 
for it to fall out. The board was a long 
shutter, which had in its youth, I believe, 
flapped backward and forward at some 
shebeen house window, employed only to 
darken its few inhabitants, but was now set 
up on high to enlighten the community at 
large on sundry topographical and aerial 
matters. Standing on a heath where four 
roads met it had pointed originally in the 
direction of a principal town attainable by 
one of these roads, till the wind beating 
the shutter had gradually loosened the post, 
and now whirled it round at will. The few 
cabins, therefore, that skirted the heath 
within sight of the finger- post took their 
weather observations from it accordingly ; 
as, for instance, one might hear: 

“Teddy, darlint, which way does the fin- 
ger-post point this morning?” 

“To Ballyborough, Daddy.” 

“Oh, by the powers, thin the wind’s 
north.” 

The next day, perhaps, it would be: 

“Shall we have any luck to-day, Judy?” 

“ As sure as black’s the blue of your eye.” 

“ And why, thin, jewel?” 

“Bekase the wind’s south, and south’s 
always a lucky wind.” 

“Ah, but where does the finger - post 
point to?” 

“To Crooskeen, dare.” 

“Oh, tunder and turf! does it point there, 
Judy. Sure enough, no luck for us then; 
for doesn’t the steward live in Crooskeen, 
and who the divil ever heard of luck com- 
ing from him?” 

Our performance at Walpole, when at 
last we reached it, did little more than pay 
our tavern bill; we therefore pushed on to 
Burlington, the principal town in Vermont, 
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situated on Lake Champlain, where we ex- 
pected better success. Meeting here with 
some friends from Boston on a tour, a fish- 
ing party was proposed, and a worthy Ver- 
mont farmer whom I met with at the inn, 
undertook to conduct us to a good spot for 
sport; nor were we disappointed, as Lake 
Champlain abounds with rare and delicate 
fish of all kinds. At our guide’s pressing re- 
quest I then rode out to his farm, a few miles 
from Burlington, to dine with him. Here, 
having walked me about his grounds two 
or three hours, in order to give me an ap- 
petite, he set me down to pork and beans, 
with their everlasting accompaniment of 
molasses, to be washed down by a jug of 
sparkling cider. Then followed a pumpkin 
pie, with some peaches and melons as a 
dessert, the whole winding up with a tum- 
bler apiece of old St. Croix rum. Such was 
Vermont dinner, and though it might seem 
to an English epicure rather an odd assem- 
blage of sweets and sours, I confess that my 
appetite at the time was too good to find 
fault with it. The farmer was a good sam- 
ple of his class, and a very worthy and in- 
dustrious, though prejudiced and illiterate, 
sort of body, whose language and ideas 
were eminently characteristic of the North- 
ern American. As he luckily touched 
neither upon politics nor agriculture, excus- 
able as the latter would have been in a man 
of his profession, I was spared the trial of 
listening to accounts of how many British 
were thrashed in one place, or how much 
corn in another. Far different from these 
was the farmer’s favorite theme, which was 
certainly, for him, rather a singular one, 
being none other than literature, upon 
which subject he took every opportunity of 
discoursing, with some degree of fluency, 
and in a manner which well brought out 
his character. Having no objection myself 
to this topic he found in me an amused as 
well as surprised listener; so sipping a 
mouthful of his liquor he locked his toes 
in the under rail of his chair legs, and 
hooking his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat threw himself back against the 
wainscot and enunciated his opinions in 
that particular tone which I have often ob- 
served in such talkers, mingling the pride 
of simplicity with the authority of indiffer- 
ence. In the first place he informed me 
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that he reckoned himself a tolerable good 
scholar, having been soundly instructed in 
the knowledge of those two instruments of 
literature—reading and writing, besides a 
branch of geometry, viz., arithmetic. Then 
he “ always ‘voted his evenin’s to readin’ and 
larnin’,” and besides the constant perusal 
of three books in his own possession, name- 
ly, the Bible, the almanac and the diction- 
ary, he took in a weekly paper and regularly 
rode over to Burlington once a fortnight to 
see what there might be new and cleverish 
in the book-store. ‘“ Now,” he continued, 
“T’ve read Goldsmith’s History of Rome; 
that’s rather a cute book, I reckon, and 
I like it much. And then there’s them 
volumes of Josephus—han’t you never read 
‘em? they’re considerably well done, I 
think. And then there’s the nat’ral his- 
tory Buchan’s Med’cin, and Lindley Mur- 
ray’s grammar, and some more of the like 
I know well. Them are all judgmatical 
books, I reckon. What do you think on 
‘em? I never have read no rumances or 


poetry, but two—‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and 
‘ Robinson Crusoe ;’ don’t see there’s much 
genus in ‘em; them are too ‘belittling’ as 
Mr. Jefferson says, for a man to read.” 


With such a stock of information, of course, 
the farmer considered himself a literary 
man, and was of opinion that one was able 
after all to get quite a sufficient “lot of 
larnin’” without going to any extraordi- 
nary trouble or expense for it. Classical 
acquirements he ridiculed altogether, be- 
cause “ what, in all creation, had livin’ peo- 
ple to do with dead languages?” while he 
looked on all colleges and universities as 
nothing more than aristocratical institu- 
tions expensive without utility, and very 
unfit for a free country like the “ States,” 
since they shut out the poor from instruc- 
tion only to receive the sons of the high- 
born and rich to make them acquainted 
under the show of study, with the vices of 
gaming, drinking and wenching. Thus de- 
claimed my eccentric but worthy enter- 
tainer, until, at a very late hour, I bade him 
farewell, saddled my horse and rode back 
to Burlington. 

Though our performance here was pretty 
well attended, yet, as it did not equal our 
expectations, we gave out a second, rather 
more attractive, but which did little better. 
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At this Powell gave in, thoroughly disap- 
pointed with the excursion, which had 
merely paid our expenses, and resolved to 
return to Boston instead of proceeding any 
farther. Dickenson coincided with him, 
having come to the conclusion that we 
were too many for any country town to 
remunerate properly, and the others being 
of the same opinion they agreed to form a 
party and take a circuit northward by them- 
selves. ThusI was left alone to prosecute 
the intended trip to Albany and the Springs. 
I did not despair, nevertheless, thinking that 
perhaps after all the arrangement might 
prove to my advantage. 

In order to provide myself with cash I 
disposed of my horse and carriage, the 
latter at cost price, the former for one hun- 
dred.dollars, having only given thirteen for 
him. Horses have been through life one of 
the few things in which I have been lucky, 
either in purchasing or selling. Fortunately, 
too, a gentleman whom I had met with at 
the inn, and who was proceeding to Albany 
with his newly-married wife in a light plea- 
sure wagon, made me and Mrs. Bernard a 
friendly offer to bear them company, a pro- 
posal to which I agreed with much pleasure. 

As the horses, decked each with a row of 
bells on its collar, were young, spirited ani- 
mals—the wagon ran lightly on springs; 
the weather was extremely fine, the roads 
good, and the country we passed through 
green and luxuriant — everything seemed 
to unite to render this ride, a distance of 
nearly a hundred miles, very agreeable. 
We slept the first night at an inn on the 
road, where we not only met with good ac- 
commodation, but also with what was rather 
a curiosity, namely, a private museum. 
This had been the collection of some un- 
known wrtuoso, whose name even I could 
not learn, and who had found valuable re- 
sources for his purpose in the unexplored 
and hardly spoken-of regions of the interior 
of the States. It-contained a large gather- 
ing of rarities in mineral and vegetable pro- 
ductions, insects and reptiles, which had 
evidently cost some trouble and expense to 
obtain, and which, if I could at all rely on 
the opinion of my friend who professed to 
be acquainted with the subject, exhibited 
much knowledge and taste in their arrange- 
ment. America, although the country which 
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of all others presents, from its newness, a 
fine field of research to the connozsseur and 
of description to the poet, is at present 
rather exclusively the sphere of scientific 
and commercial genius. No doubt, there- 
fore, the person who adopted such a favor- 
ite pursuit as had been here followed, occa- 
sioned no little surprise to his neighbors, 
and met with some ridicule for the unprofit- 
able manner in which he employed his 
money, not suffering it to accumulate ina 
bank, or putting it out to the common uses 
of trade, but actually converting it into 
odd-looking stones and dead insects, of no 
intrinsic or exchangeable value whatever. 
Then, too, the idea of a man’s affording so 
much rubbish the best room in his house, 
and seeming to derive so much pleasure 
from inspecting and arranging them! At 
this gentleman’s death he left his house and 
museum to a relative who, not possessing 
similar tastes to himself, very much under- 
valued his acquisitions, and sold both to the 
present occupant, who turned the house into 
an inn and the museum into a public exhi- 
bition. 

On reaching Salem, a neat little town, 
somewhat smaller than. its namesake in 
Massachusetts, we put up at an inn kept by 
Dr. Allen, a physician. Here I met with an 
agreeable surprise. Some person who had 
lately been on a lecturing tour in this direc- 
tion had assumed my name, but being very 
deficient in talent, suspicion arose, from my 
known popularity, that he was an impostor. 
As we drove through the town some one 
recognized me, and the news getting abroad, 
before we had been housed half an hour a 
dozen enquirers dropped in to know if I 
was the real Simon Pure. This seeming a 
good hint to me to perform, I sent out my 
bills for that evening, and was very well at- 
tended. 

Our medical host was a conversable and 
rather clever man, though noted for one 
peculiarity which more often raised a laugh 
against than with him. He had an only 
story, which, like parents with an only child, 
he took pleasure in bringing forward on 
every occasion. The humor of the matter, for 
one who was aware of his propensity, lay in 
observing the various modes he would adopt 
to make an opening for its introduction. A 
man with one story is not a very unusual 
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character in society and is generally, I think, 
an amusing one. I read once, in some old 
volume of essays, of one who, being a man 
of property and in the habit of seeing much 
company, used to keep two or three fowling- 
pieces ready loaded in his house, which his 
servants were ordered to discharge several 
times a day about his grounds, just to supply 
him with a cue for telling his story, a de- 
vice which served his purpose very well at 
first, but in the end ruined him, owing to 
the expense he was at for gunpowder. The 
doctor had no such costly, preconcerted 
signal, his ingenious brain suggesting ever 
new pretexts for the repetition of his favor- 
ite anecdote. Of its general applicability 
the reader may judge when I thus retail it. 
The doctor had a particular friend in the 
town who had hired a highly recommended 
Massachusetts man to take charge of his 
garden, and was himself very fond of assist- 
ing in this work. One day, while pruning 
a tree in his orchard with the gardener 
standing by, his hand which held the knife 
slipped and inflicted so severe a wound on 
his leg that the blood gushed from it in a 
torrent. His helper, looking on quite cool- 
ly, merely remarked: “Them stockings, I 
reckon, Squire, are worth three and six- 
pence a pair; how unfortunate to spoil 
‘em!” 

At Albany we parted with our friends, 
and set off the next morning by stage for 
Balston and Saratoga Springs. From the 
medicinal properties of these waters and 
their agreeable situation in the midst of a 
fine country, they are now becoming the 
summer point of attraction to all the gen- 
try of the States, who leave home either 
for health or pleasure. Powell and I 
thought, therefore, that they would sup- 
port the establishment of a theatre for a 
few weeks in the season, and the object of 
my present visit was to ascertain how far 
such a plan might be likely to succeed. 
This year there was so great an overflow of 
visitors that I had great difficulty in pro- 
curing accommodation for my wife and 
self, from which fact I augured favorably. I 
was so fortunate, too, as'to meet at the 
principal hotel with Governor Crawford, 
Judge Kelly, from Annapolis, and Mr. 
Pinkney, the member for Congress, who 
took the matter in hand for me with the 
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most friendly readiness. 
their enquiries, however, was contrary to 
what I expected, for they advised me to 
decline the business altogether, since from 
the small number of residents, the great 
uncertainty of the seasons and the distance 
between Boston and the Springs, which 
must inevitably render our traveling ex- 
penses very heavy, the chances of success 
were against us. With thanks for their 
kindness we took their advice; I gave a 
night’s entertainment at the Springs, which 
owing to the numerous and _ potential 
friends I had met with there, was bril- 
liantly attended and then returned in good 
spirits to Albany. In this city, which was 
afterward to be the scene of my manage- 
ment, I made my début as a lecturer, and 
was well pleased with my reception. 
Steamboats were” now running on the 
Hudson between New York and Albany, 
and from their elegance, certainty, and con- 
venience no less than their novelty, were 
eagerly resorted to. I must confess that I 


felt them to be the most surprising and 
delightful conveyances I had ever beheld. 
Unluckily for us, however, so great was the 
throng of passengers that we found all the 


berths already taken in the first boat that 
sailed, so that we had no resource but to go 
by the sailing packet. As, however, we 
met unexpectedly some agreeable compan- 
ions on board, who seemed, like myself, to 
have plenty of time on their hands® with 
proper disposition to enjoy it, we had a 
most pleasant trip. We were specially fa- 
vored by the gentle humor of old Aolus, 
who wafted rather than blew us along, per- 
mitting us to sit under an awning on the 
deck and enjoying the luxuriant and pic- 
turesque appearance of the banks, and, 
when we had reached the Highlands, to 
take leisurely views of some of the most 
romantic spots to be witnessed, perhaps, 
in America. Though, therefore, we were 
full five days in performing the distance, 
which the steamboat would have done in 
thirty-six hours, yet every one but the cap- 
tain thought our dilatory progress a singu- 
lar advantage, and to this hour I remember 
my first sail upon the Hudson as the most 
delightful of all my voyages whether on sea 
or streams. The object of my visit to New 
York was to engage Mrs. Woodham, an ac- 
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tress singularly clever, both in comedy and 
melodrama, Mrs. Stanley having accepted 
an engagement from the Charleston man- 
agement on rather higher terms than we 
could afford. The latter was the superior 
actress in her special line, but Mrs. Wood- 
ham was the more versatile, and played 
characters of greater novelty and attrac- 
tion. I renewed the engagement with 
John Darley, Sr.,* whose English ballad 
singing was so delightful and well appre- 
ciated. I likewise came to terms with her 
brother, Mr. Mills, since we could no long- 
er depend at all upon Caulfield, and this 
new accession proved the cleverer actor of 
the two. Having also engaged his wife and 
William Robertson, we then immediately 
took the packet for New Haven, on our 
way home; and as, under a light breeze our 
little vessel flew along like a sea-bird, it 
was a complete contrast to what had been 
our progress up the Hudson. Not being 
pressed for time we delayed a day at New 
Haven in order to pay a visit to Humphreys- 
ville, the estate of my sincere and valuable 
friend, General Humphreys, which was sit- 
uated about twelve miles from that town, 
and where he was in the habit of passing 
most of the summer. As a soldier, a di- 
plomatist and an author, the General has 





*John Darley, Sr., whose portrait, from a rare print, 
is here given, was originally a bucket-maker in Birming- 
ham, England. He possessed a remarkably fine voice, 
and appeared in concert, and afterward upon the regu- 
lar stage in his own country. He was not distinguished 
as an actor, but as a singer of English ballads he is said 
to have been equaled, in his day, only by Incledon. He 
was carried to America by Wignell, with his son, John 
Darley, Jr., in 1793, and first appeared in Annapolis, Md. 
In 1796 he was in New York, but at the end of ten or 
twelve years he returned to England, where he died 
in 1819. 

The younger Darley, after singing in concert with his 
father, saw some service in the United States Navy, 
married the beautiful and brilliant Ellen Westray and 
returned to the stage in 1804, sustaining the leading parts 
in English opera without a rival in America for many 
years. He retired with a competency in 1840, and died 
in 1853. 

John Darley, Sr., was the son of Matthew Darley, a 
somewhat eccentric but talented painter, engraver and 
etcher of the school of Hogarth, and particularly cele- 
brated as a caricaturist. There is extant a rare portrait 
of him, painted and engraved by himself, in which the 
family resemblance can readily be traced. No mention 
is anywhere made of the artistic abilities of either his 
son or his grandson, but several sons of the younger 
John Darley have been artists, the most distinguished of 
them being the Felix O. C. Darley, of to-day—a marked 
instance of the transmission of genius. 

L. H.—B. M. 
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acquired three distinct reputations, either of 
which alone would have handed his name 
down to posterity; but he had rendered so 
many important services to his country 


Hepfomaeyinthrde 


From a rare print. 


that his claims as a patriot were perhaps 
greatest of all. He was the original im- 
porter of the Merino sheep into America, 
for which he received a medal,from the 
Agricultural Society, and he had estab- 
lished on this estate several manufacto- 
ries, paper mills, etc., upon improved sys- 
tems of machinery and labor, which had 
their beneficial effect upon similar works 
VOL. IV.—No, 2.—124. 
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in general. Meeting with a cordial recep- 
tion, we passed the day with him, had the 
pleasure of inspecting his grounds and re- 
turned in the evening to New Haven. As, 





a 


however, the next day was Sunday and ac- 
cording to the laws of Connecticut it was 
criminal to violate Sabbath rest by putting 
one’s self in motion, we were constrained 
to abide there until the Monday morning. 
Our host at the inn was a very communi- 
cative and humorous kind of man, not at 
all of a piece with the inhabitants in gen- 
eral, and, though obliged to submit to the 
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laws of the place in which he lived, by no 
means backward in expressing his opinion 
of them to his customers. From this ora- 
cle I gathered some further information as 
to the working of the famous Blue Laws. 
As it is well known, they entirely forbade 
trade or traveling upon the Sabbath; so 
that by the letter of the law all goods 
bought or sold upon that day were for- 
feited to the State, while not, on the most 
urgent plea of necessity, might an animal 
be permitted to clink his profane hoof upon 
the Sabbatical stones of New Haven. From 
the growing spirit of commerce in the 
country at large, and the unlucky situa- 
tion of Connecticut, which rendered it the 
thoroughfare for business, it was found, 
however, to be every day—or rather every 
seventh day—a more difficult task to carry 
these regulations into effect. Accordingly 
a multitude of peace-officers under the 
various titles of beadles, constables and 
street-keepers, were posted all day in the 
streets and avenues, to enforce strict main- 
tenance of that quietude which the statutes 
enjoined. It was their business to take 


care that no person appeared without doors 
during “meeting time,” and on the entry 


of a traveler into the town, immediately to 
stop him, lead his horse to a stable and 
himself to the “ meeting.” 

Thus a sense of duty induced them to vi- 
olate the law themselves in order to com- 
pel its observance by others. The death- 
like dulness and absolute privation of 
sound which prevailed throughout the day 
can hardly be imagined. The labor of eat- 
ing dinners, prepared on the previous Satur- 
day, seemed to be looked on as a lamentable 
necessity, and though such noises as cough- 
ing and sneezing were excused if quite 
spontaneous, it was directly forbidden to in- 
duce them by taking snuff, or carelessly let- 
ting your liquor go the wrong way. I know 
not whether the chattering of a man’s teeth 
in an ague fit would have been considered 
reprehensible, but in the case of your hands 
becoming dirty I am persuaded that it 
would have been held more correct to let 
them remain so than to resort to the labor 
of using soap, water and towel. Under the 
influence of this mournful contrast to the 
pleasurable tranquillity or the light-hearted, 
innocent gaiety of a European Sunday I re- 
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ally conceived myself abstracted from the 
world, or rather like the personage in one of 
the Arabian Tales who wandered into a pet- 
rified city and in the midst of human habi- 
tations beheld no sign of life. But while 
every noise was totally suppressed indoors, 
what does my reader suppose he would 
hear or observe were he to take his seat 
with me at one of the inn windows and 
survey the streets? For the most part he 
would fear nothing, for when the inhabi- 
tants were allowed to issue from their doors 
they stole about the highways like so many 
sprites or like the mysterious heroes in 
Mrs. Radcliff’s romances, so light were their 
movements and their step so inaudible. 
The principal object in sight would be those 
guardians of the peace already mentioned, 
looking like a detachment of Cromwell’s 
body-guard as they march to and fro with 
the utmost precision and solemnity, arrayed 
in the square-cut garments which betokened 
their office. Perhaps, at last, some luck- 
less pig would waddle forth from an avenue 
upon a muddy research. Alas, his first 
grunt of triumph, as he lighted upon some 
spoil, would serve as a signal to his ene- 
mies, one of whom would secure him on 
the instant, drive him ignominiously home 
to his sty and there execute retributive 
justice for his pagan disregard of sacred 
ordinances by forthwith dispatching him. 
Or should some caitiff dog or even thought- 
less puppy, in profligate contempt of the law, 
begin frolicking and barking in the road, 
he would be summarily shot upon the spot. 
Or perhaps some gentleman cat, amorously 
disposed, would be so unfortunate as to 
commence an ill-timed feline serenade un- 
der the gutter of his adored tabby, the vig- 
ilant street-keepers, attracted by the sound, 
would rush to the place, and at the moment 
perhaps when a tender response was awak- 
ening in the bosom and the throat of Grim- 
alkin, and the passionate duetto of the hap- 
less pair rising to a climax, both would be 
assailed with a battery of staff and stones, 
to the interruption of their loves and great 
peril of their lives. The plea was manifest 
that “ love’s labor” could no more be per- 
mitted than any other worker’s. On the 
inhabitants proceeding to and from meet- 
ing these careful conservators of the public 
tranquillity, had to take cognizance of 
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young and oid, and prevent any stoppages 
or chatterings on the way, a nod on such 
occasions being considered indecorous and 
a shake of the hand a tangible impropriety. 

In latter years, when beginning to find it 
impossible to restrain altogether the cur- 
rent of intercourse which flowed through 
their State, these puritanical worthies re- 
solved to convert the restriction into a 
source of pecuniary profit, and accordingly 
permitted a man to pursue his journey on 
payment of a fine, proportioned, I believe, 
either to the number of his horses or of his 
family. A sharp-witted Yankee, returning 
home through Connecticut, was stopped, 
therefore, at a little village, and requested 
to pay the fine, which he consented to do if 
he were taken before the magistrate who 
was to receive it, and who was a man of 
great property and extensive mercantile 
connections. The Yankee, tearing a leaf 
from his pocket-book, wrote thereon a few 
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words, and presenting it to the magistrate 
with the money, requested him to sign a 
receipt for the few shillings, in order that 
he might not be called on to pay the fine 
twice over, should he be stopped again be- 
fore the morrow. So reasonable a request 
being unhesitatingly complied with, the 
traveler put the paper in his pocket and 
departed, apparently in no worse humor 
for the interruption he had encountered. 
About ten days afterward, business calling 
the magistrate to Boston, he took occasion 
to step into his banker’s to look over his 
account, when they informed him that they 
had duly honored his last week’s draft for 
one hundred dollars. He stared in surprise. 
They produced it to him, and he immedi- 
ately recognized the handwriting of the 
Yankee, with his signature plainly attached. 


JoHN BERNARD. 
(To be Continued.) 
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I love it, yet I hardly can tell why, 
My studio, with its window to the sky, 


Far up above the noises of the street, 

The rumbling carts, the ceaseless tramp of feet, 
A privacy secure from idle crowds, 

And public only to the flying clouds. 


No shadowed corners round about me hide, 
Clear-lighted stand its walls on every side, 
Each sketch and picture showing at its best; 
A room for cheery work that needs no rest. 
Only too short the days of winter seem, 
Where labor is but joy and peace supreme; 
Where fields and woods, towns, skies and winding rills 
Still haunt the memory as the canvas fills. 
And while the painter plies his earnest task, 
He seems as in some vision-land to bask ; 
And all the: fed his eye and fired his soul 
When in the golden summer days he stole 
Their forms and colors, now lived o’er again, 
Runs like a strain of music through his brain. 


O joyous tasks of Art! Without your spell 
Life were a dull and dreary cloister cell ; 

All nature darkened and all beauty dim. 
But ye fill up its chalice to the brim 

With draughts as sweet as ever yet, I ween, 
Flowed in the poet’s sparkling Hippocrene. 


CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 
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The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, * 
by his son, Lieut,-Col. Maurice, is a contribu- 
tion of unusual interest to English ecclesiastical 
history of the Victorian era. Mr. Maurice had 
expressed to his son his emphatic desire that no 
biography of him should be published until 
twenty years after his death. But Colonel Mau- 
rice, for reasons with which he does not think 
it necessary to trouble the public, finds himself 
forced to issue his father’s biography thus pre- 
maturely—F. D. Maurice being dead now but 
twelve years. We do not think Colonel Mau- 
rice has made any mistake in this. What was 
to be gained by delay? If it was the permanent 
judgment of posterity Frederick Maurice desired 
to wait for, surely that is not a biographer’s 
function to supply, nor does posterity, as a rule, 
finally make up its mind about a man so soon 
as twenty years. 

This life ts chiefly told in the letters of Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice, the editor confining 
himself to supplying such portions of the nar- 
rative as the letters do not furnish. It is the 
most complete biography made up of letters we 
have ever seen. It is practically an autobi- 
This truly is a rare achievement for 


ography. 
a biographer, and Colonel Maurice is to be con- 
gratulated on the skill he has shown, and is to 
be thanked for the conscientiousness he has dis- 


played in accomplishing this difficult task. He 
has kept back absolutely nothing that could add 
to our ideas as to his father’s life or character. 
It is no more than truth that his ‘‘ sole object 
has been to present him as he was.” 

We cannot say, however, that the result of this 
method as applied to the biography of Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice is wholly satisfactory. 
Maurice was a man whose peculiar humility 
took the form of vehement self-disparagement, 
and led him in his controversies and letters to 
constantly make disproportionate comparisons 
between himself and his contemporaries. What 
we have got in this biography is not so much 
Maurice as he was, as Maurice as he was in the 
habit of representing himself. The book leaves 
the kind of impression which must have pre- 
vailed while Maurice lived, while he disputed 
with Mansel, preached Christian Socialism, and 





*The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice. Chiefly 
told in his own letters. Edited by his son, Frederick 
Maurice. With portraits. In two volumes, 8vo, pp. 
552and 712. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 


Jesigned livings for the sake of emphasizing his 
beliefs, while people hesitated as to whether he 
was to be classified as a heretic, a fanatic, or a 
saint—a confused impression which is anything 
but a help toward the clear, cool judgment Mau- 
rice seems to have longed for, and which, in- 
deed, seems to be the very thing he was de- 
sirous of escaping, when he enjoined his son to 
wait till his father was dead twenty years before 
publishing his biography. 

Maurice was a man of almost saintly purity 
and unselfishness, and he had the saint’s zeal, if 
not his equipoise and consistency. The Church 
of England can point to few sons whose de- 
votedness was so intense and whose egoism at 
the same time was so imperceptible. His intel- 
lect was broad and powerful, and his restless 
energy was an inspiration to the young men, 
and an impulse to his fellows. To estimate the 
figure he made in the English religious move- 
ments of the last generation, it must be borne in 
mind, that the Church of England had not then 
begun to recover from the after-effects of its fit 
of Evangelicalism. Maurice, himself a reaction- 
ary, was one of the first with loud, bold voice to 
rouse it from its stupor and face its astonished 
anger. It has been well said that the Cam- 
bridge revival of orthodoxy owes more, and 
more directly, to him than the Oxford revival 
owed to Coleridge. Whence, then, the unsatisfy- 
ing impression that Maurice left on his contem- 
poraries and that his biography does not re- 
move? There are two explanations that sug- 
gest themselves. One feels after a perusal of 
this Life that, having left Unitarianism, Maurice 
did not, after all, find in the Church of England 
the rest and satisfaction he sought. His ardent 
faith was still seeking for the secure place, and 
felt never sure that it had foundit. It was ever 
trembling for its foothold. And then, perhaps, 
as a consequence of this uneasiness, there seem- 
ed to have been a jar—if ever so slight a jar— 
in the harmony of his intellect. Perhaps it was 
as one critic (Mr. Shorthouse) has almost sug- 
gested, that the balance of his mind was so ex- 
quisite ; too exquisite for the stormy and bewil- 
dering period he had to pass through and the 
work he tried to do. At any rate, the sweet 
bells sometimes jangled out of tune. There are 
evidences in plenty in this biography to support 
both suppositions. No strong believer, no se- 
cure intellect would write such words as the fol- 
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lowing, which Maurice addressed to Archdeacon 
Hare in 1843, with reference to Lord Ashley : 

“T have even thought of addressing a letter to him on 
the fearful danger of making Tractarians, and Romanists 
too, by these violent efforts of suppressing them. But I 
scarcely dare meddle with such subjects ; they are too 
exacting, and I sometimes think, with trembling, that 
that way madness lies. Nothing goes nearer to take 
away one’s senses than the clatter of tongues, when you 
feel everyone is wrong, and know that if you tried to set 
them right you would most likely be as wrong as any.” 

The preposterous controversy with Mansel, 
making so large a portion of his life’s perform- 
ance, is another grave testimony of weakness. 
It was absurd to have undertaken the contro- 
versy at all, and, having been undertaken, sure- 
ly there never was so confused, confusing, 
and impotent a controversy, in so far as Mau- 
rice carried it on. There was something odd 
about his lectures at King’s College, too, where 
he often forgot that he was lecturing a class of 
students, and plunged into a rhapsody, pouring 
forth ‘‘a stream of majestic language into which 
he had been led by the workings of his own 
thoughts.” Nor was Mr. Maurice’s position in 
the absurd Christian Socialist movement devoid 
of eccentricity. 

When, however, all this is allowed for, the 
man’s great earnestness and undoubted power 
—intellectual and moral—remain. It will be 
very difficult to fix Maurice’s place. Among 


the movements of his day, it is true, that he 


floundered. But a big body floundering always 
makes a disturbance. Maurice made a great 
disturbance in his own way, and the impulse 
thereof shook many men from their moorings 
and roused others from their lethargy. So rare 
a figure as his is, in the moral and heroic 
sense, is sure of a special place in the reverence 
of posterity. 

Apart from the question as to the advisability 
of their plan—a question on which we would 
hesitate to speak dogmatically—these two hand- 
some volumes, with their excellent portraits, are 
a remarkable biography. What Colonel Mau- 
rice has written himself in them is of the rarest 
excellence. If it were only for that picture he 
gives of the beautiful domestic life of his father, 
the volumes were worth the publishing. 


Some authors are like the ocean in ex- 
pressing their wholeness at every point. The 
water of the sea differs little on the Massachu- 
setts or the Mediterranean shore; and, to 
transfer the figure to authorship, it is particu- 
larly true of Thoreau, that he stands forth in 
entirety in each one of his productions. Some 
writers pour all their poetry into one casket, 
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and their moralizing into another, and so spe- 
cialize their gifts. But in each of Thoreau’s 
books the different segments and sphericities of 
his mind are invariably brought together. He 
leaves no element out. You may touch him on 
every side. In his view of nature and man 
there was always a certain unity, which allowed 
no division, even of secular and sacred. Every- 
thing, in fact, was for the highest uses, and na- 
ture itself good for nothing, except as it illus- 
trated some spiritual truth and became a 
prompter to the soul. 

The editor of the just-issued volume on Sum- 
mer,* says in his brief preface to it, that ‘‘ the 
very fact that Thoreau did not love nature for 
her own sake with an unmixed, disinterested 
love ; rather looked beyond and above, whither 
she points, to ‘a far Azore,’ to ‘the cape 
never rounded, nor wandered o’er,’ and was 
not particularly bent upon being an intelligent 
student of nature, or accurate scientific observer 
or natural historian, but sometimes lamented 
that this observation was taking too exclusively 
that turn; the very fact that he aimed rather at 
self-improvement . that he was bent upon 
exploring his own genius and obeying its intima- 
tions, this constitutes, to me, the great 
charm of his journal, as it does of all his writ- 
ings.” His ‘‘ Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers,” illustrates the spiritual tendency 
of his thought more completely, perhaps, than 
almost anything he has written. But it is so 
coupled with the minute lore of nature, that no 
naturalist’s journal or log-book could hope to 
compete with it. 

No such microscopic description of stream 
and shore, wind and tide, field and sky, can be 
found elsewhere in literature. It is as full of 
adventures and expedients, and is as interesting 
as ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” or the ‘‘ Swiss Family 
Robinson.” But full as it is of hypzthral fla- 
vor, it talks of problems as deep as the current 
of Kant or Spinoza—and between talk of musk- 
rats and Solomon’s-seal, birds and fishes, and 
the veriest weed or waif he meets, you are re- 
galed with passages from Zoroaster, the ‘‘ Bhag- 
rad Gita,” and the Greek and Roman authors 
indiscriminately. He puts in’ whole poems of 
Anacreon, with verses of his own, in such natu- 
ral relation to the whole, that you feel nothing 
which he offers is diverse enough to be imperti- 
nent. 

A trait of Thoreaus which is noticeable, is 
the emphasis and perspective which he puts 


*Summer. From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. 
Edited by H. G. C. Blake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. 1884. 
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upon facts and things treated as trivial by the 
ordinary observer. In walking through the 
fields a bird’s nest attains the importance, in 
his horoscope, which a European tourist in 
New York would give to the Custom House or 
the Merchants’ Exchange. Notice, for in- 
stance, this casual note in the book before us: 
** July 3, 1853—The oven-bird’s nest, in Laurel 
Glen, is near the edge of an open pine wood 
under a fallen pine twig and a heap of dry oak 
leaves. Within these on the ground is the 
nest with a dome-like top and an arched en- 
trance of the whole height and width on one 
side. Lined within with dry pine needles. . . .” 

And equally grave is the record which fol- 
lows of the flowering of the chestnut: ‘‘ The 
chestnut behind my old house site is fully out, 
and apparently has been partly so for several 
days.” This mixture of exaltation and sur- 
prise over phenomena that are so familiar that 
most people overlook them altogether, adds a 
freshness and charm to his pages which quo- 
tations merely do not adequately communicate. 

His attitude to nature he thus expresses: 
‘*Nature must be viewed humanly to be viewed 
at all; that is, her scenes must be associated 
with humane affections, such as are associated 
with one’s native place, for instance. She is 
most significant toa lover. If I have no friend 
what is Nature to me? She ceases to be mor- 
ally significant.” His habit of uttering appar- 
ent paradox, of finding heat in snow, and of 
extracting a measure of truth from things—as 
Josh Billings might say—that are not so, lend 
a peculiar Diogenes-like piquancy to much of 
his observations on men and matters in gen- 
eral, He says: ‘‘ I am sure only when I have 
risen above my common sense, when I do not 
take the foolish view of things which is com- 
monly taken, when I do not live for the base 
ends for which men commonly live. Wisdom 
is not common.” He would always skip the 
common sense view, and proclaim, if not the 
opposite, the one that was either not thought 
of or that seems primarily preposterous. 

Of the present book it is sufficient to say that 
it is arranged on the plan of chronological paral- 
lels that was observed in the ‘‘ Spring in Massa- 
chusetts.” You have all the features of summer 
in this as you had of spring in that. Thoreau 
could stand in a stooping position for three- 
quarters of an hour io see the nidification of a 
mud-turtle ; he tells you on what side of a cliff 
the preserved snow-banks will be found; he 
seems as enamored of the hawk as he is of the 
songs of the woodthrush and the bobolink ; and 
he discovers that ‘‘in a month you can get 
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from fields which you can cross without hesita- 
tion to haying-time.” When he wants a horse- 
hair, he goes to the stable for it. But he no- 
tices that the birds with their sharper eyes find 
encugh horse hairs along the highways to 
cushion their nests with. Of passages which 
are poetic and captivating there is also no lack 
in this volume, which is well indexed, and has 
for reference a folded map, giving finger-points 
to all the localities named in Concord and vi- 
cinity. 


Bismarck is a doubly fortunate man of 
fame. He has found a Boswell and has lived 
to see his Boswell’s notes in print. Dr. Moritz 
Busch, in Our Chancellor,* with much modesty 
disclaims any intention of writing a biography, 
properly so-called, of the man of blood and iron. 
He merely furnishes what he deprecatingly styles 
‘*sketches for an historical picture.” He is a 
very humble henchman of the great man, and 
his attitude is one of rapturous adoration, which 
just avoids hindering him from keeping an eye 
to business. From such a biographer we can- 
not look for the true measurement of Bismarck. 
Indeed, any writer would be premature who 
would attempt just now, while his influence is 
yet dominant in his sphere, to estimate the po- 
sition and character of this extraordinary states- 
man, who already occupies the same historical 
plane as Napoleon, Richelieu and Macchiavelli. 
But even as Boswell produced one of the best 
biographies in existence, so Busch’s partisan- 
ship and chroniclings of small beer are not to be 
despised. Busch, too, seems to have been ad- 
mitted to an intimacy with his subject with a 
special view to the benefit of posterity ; and he 
has set down the characteristic petty happenings 
of ‘‘our chancellor’s ” life, almost as faithfully 
as his prototype made note of Dr. Johnson’s 
walks down Fleet Street. We all know how 
valuable are these accounts of What takes place 
when a great personage lays aside his stage 
manner and unbends in his home circle or 
among his intimates—how indispensable in fact 
are such details to a complete understanding of 
any man. The portion of Busch’s book which 
deals with these Bismarckiana is, in our opin- 
ion, worth more than all the rest of it. It will 
have a permanent interest when the rest will 
barely be referred to as the views of a political 
partisan of small calibre. The anecdotes, say- 
ings and descriptions that Busch gives are both 





* Our Chancellor ; Sketches for a Historical Picture. 
By Moritz Busch. Translated from the German by Wil- 
liam Beatty-Kingston. 12mo, Two vols. in one. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1884. 
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excellent reading of themselves, and show us 
the grim chancellor in new lights—as a satirist, 
humorist, literary man and even poet! Start- 
ting lights one might almost say! In truth, 
they help to make Bismarck’s enigmatical per- 
sonality a greater enigma than ever ; and this, 
we think, will be admitted when we have taken 
a random glance through this latter portion of 
Dr. Busch’s work. 

Bismarck’s pet aversion seems to be parjja- 
mentary eloquence; and some of the most 
amusing things he has said have been in sarcasm 
at those orators whom he once described as 
‘* courageous navigators on the ocean of speech.” 
‘*Those eloquent gentlemen,” he said on one 
occasion, referring to the late Herr Lasker, ‘‘ are 
like a good many ladies with small feet, who al- 
ways wear shoes too small for them and stick 
out their feet to be looked at. When a man has 
the misfortune to be eloquent he makes speeches 
too often and too long.” He regards the gift of 
eloquence as the great bane of parliamentary 
life—an intolerable hindrance to business. His 


views on this subject are well summed up in a 
speech he delivered to the Reichstag in 1881 : 


.‘* A good speaker,” he said, ‘‘ must be somewhat 
of a poet, and therefore cannot adhere, mathematically, 
to the truth. He must be piquant and exciting—easily in- 
flamed that he may be inflammatory—wherefore, to my 
mind, a good speaker can but seldom be a safe states- 
man. Sensibility, not sense, must predominate in his 
nature ; and I believe it incompatible with the physical 
condition of humanity that any man should be at once a 
good speaker and a cool judge. . . . Whether there be 
any remedy against the evils of eloquence in our present 
state of high civilization I know not; but it is half the 
battle to recognize those evils for what they are, and we 
should steadfastly keep in mind the well-known example 
of King Frederick William I., who listened to the suc- 
cessive pleadings of two barristers opposed to one an- 
other, remarking after each speech: ‘ This fellow is in 
he right,’ and then fell into such a furious passion with 
the effects of eloquence that both orators got into serious 
trouble through the very excellence of their >ersuasive 
powers. .. . Let me warn you against wastirig somuch 
time as heretofore upon exhibitions of eloquence in our 
parliamentary work. I repeat that speeches are useful as 
a means of conveying information; but they must not 
be allowed to govern.” 


Yet, much as Bismarck despises oratory, he 
has some of the qualities of an orator himself, 
and uses them with effect. His uncouth speech- 
es are often interspersed with picturesque and 
salient metaphors and happy turns of phrase. 
‘‘A constitution,” he said, in 1869, with respect 
to the proposed abolition of the Mecklenburg 
constitution, ‘‘ which has grown together with 
the circumstances of a country for a century 
and more cannot be stripped off like a worn-out 
coat ; it has become, so to speak, a skin which 
must be loosened with surgical precautions if 
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maladies are to be averted.” ‘‘ The poor man 
says that the state coach is greased with his 
fat!” he exclaimed once. Referring to Cardi- 
nal Hohenlohe, whom Pius IX. would not re- 
ceive as envoy in 1872, he said: ‘‘An envoy, 
after all, is only a vessel which acquires its full 
value when filled with a sovereign’s instruc- 
tions; but it is, of course, desirable that the 
vessel should be of good quality and agreeable 
to contemplate—one, like an old crystal goblet, 
incapable of holding poison or gall without re- 
vealing the nature of its contents.” ‘‘A war 
made by Prussia,” he observed on another oc- 
casion, ‘‘to establish the Union would remind 
me of the Englishman who fought and over- 
came a sentry in order to hang himself in the 
sentry-box—that being a right which he consid- 
ered it his duty to vindicate on his own behalf 
and that of every free-born Briton.” ‘‘ You are 
like Archimedes with his circle,” he said once to 
the Opposition in the Diet, ‘‘ who did not know 
that the city had been captured.” ‘‘ We cannot 
hasten the ripening of fruit by holding a lamp 
under it,” is one of his many apophthegms. 
Speaking about the Russian attempt to con- 
spire against Germany with the French Govern- 
ment through General Obristschoff, in 1880, he 
observed: ‘‘ But the French would not have it, 
and told us all about it, just as a virtuous wom- 
an tells her husband when anybody makes in- 
decent proposals to her.” 

Bismarck, it appears, is an admirable racon- 
teur. He excels in racy descriptions and has a 
remarkable faculty for brief and graphic char- 
acterizations. After describing the miserable 
fare of a seaside boarding-house, he writes in a 
vein worthy of Dickens himself : 


‘*In order that my eyes may not be jealous of my 
palate, a Danish lady sits next to me whose aspect fills 
me with sadness and nostalgia, for she reminds me of 
Pfeffer at Kniephoff, when he was particularly ema- 
ciated. She must havea fine disposition, but Fate has 
been unjust to her; her voice is soft and she begs me to 
partake twioe of the contents of any dish that hap- 
pens to be in front of her. Opposite me sits old Minis- 
ter , one of those awful beings that appear to us 
in dreams when we have the nightmare, a fat frog with- 
out legs, who at every mouthful opens his mouth to his 
shoulders like a portmanteau, so that I am obliged to 
hold on to the table through sheer fright. My other 
next neighbor is a Russian officer, built like a boot-jack 
—a long thin body and short crooked legs.”’ 


He describes Waldeck, formerly leader of the 
Progressist Democrats, as a man who ‘* would 
make a speech about a teaspoon with such 
profound solemnity and confidence that the 
spoon could do no less than stand upright in 
the cup ; and would proclaim that anybody who 
did not believe in that fact was a villain ; so all 
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his admirers punctually believed in it, and sang 
the praises of energetic nature in every imag- 
inable key.” ‘‘ Treat them as fellow-country- 
men ; homicidally, if necessary,” he telegraphed 
to Manteuffel during that historic summer night 
(1866) when the latter was about to cross the 
Elbe and enter the Guelphic kingdom. In a 
letter to his sister, complaining of all sorts of 
country-life grievances, he says: ‘‘ There is 
Johann outside steadfastly whistling an infamous 
Schottische out of tune, and I am not hard- 
hearted enough to tell him to leave off because 
he is doubtless endeavoring to assuage the pain 
of his love sorrows by music. The ideal of his 
dreams was recently persuaded by her parents 
to marry a wheelwright.” 

Bismarck’s account of his first meeting with 
von Gagern, whilom a shining light among the 
German Liberals, is charmingly characteristic : 

“*T began to talk politics, and very soberly and practi- 
cally explained my standpoint to Gagern; you should 
have heard him! He assumed the mien of Jove, raised 
his eyebrows, ran his fingers through his hair, rolled his 
eyes and turned them up skyward till they all but 
cracked, and addressed me in high-flown phrases as if I 
had been a public meeting. That did him no good, 
naturally, as far as I was concerned. I answered him 
coolly and we remained strangers to one another, as be- 
fore. When Manteuffel came back and Jupiter had taken 
his leave, the former asked me: ‘ Well, what did you 
arrange together?’ ‘Nothing whatever,’ I replied. 
‘ That is a stupid fellow. He took me for a popular as- 
sembly. He is a mere watering-pot of phrases, There 
is nothing to be done with him.’”’ 

The following about a court bore is quite a 
little cabinet picture of life in a German royal 
palace : 

“At the late King’s evening parties I was the only 
victim when Humboldt undertook to amuse the com- 
pany after his fashion. He used to read aloud, often for 
hours at a stretch, from the biography of some great 
French scientist or architect, in which no living soul but 
himself took the least interest. While reading he stood 
upright, and held his book close to the lamp, lowering 
the volume from time to time, in order to make a learned 
comment upon its contents. Nobody listened to him, 
but he went on all the same. The Queen sewed away 
steadily at her embroidery, not hearing a word of his 
lecture. The King looked at pictures—copper-plates 
and wood-engravings—and made as much noise as he 
could in turning over the leaves. The young people on 
either side of room and in the background chatted away 
to one another quite unrestrainedly, giggling and alto- 
gether rendering the reading utterly inaudible. But it 
went on all the same, incessantly, murmuringly, like a 
brook. Gerlach sat upon his little round stool, over the 
edges of which his fat hung in flaps all around it, and 
slept snoring with such vehemence that the King upon 
one occasion awakened him, saying: ‘Gerlach, don’t 
snore!’ I was Humboldt’s only patient listener ; that is 
to say, I held my tongue as if I were attending to his lec- 
ture, and occupied myself with my own private thoughts 
until the time came for cold cakes and white wine.” 


We must give one of Bismarck’s “‘ cigar 
stories”: 
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“ At the sittings of the Military Committee, when Ro- 
chow represented Prussia at the Federal Diet, Austria 
alone smoked. Rochow, who is an inveterate smoker, 
would gladly have done the same, but did not dare to. 
When I arrived, seeing no reason to the contrary, I asked 
the presiding Power to oblige me with a light. This re- 
quest was apparently regarded by the chairman and the 
other gentlemen with amazement and displeasure. Ob- 
viously it was an event. As matters then stood only 
Austria and Prussia smoked. But the others considered 
it a question of such importance that they reported upon 
it to their respective governments. Somebody must have 
written to Berlin about it too; for an inquiry reached me 
from his late Majesty, who was not a smoker, and prob- 
ably did not find the occurrence to his taste. The inci- 
dent called for serious consideration at the smaller courts, 
and six months elapsed during which only the two great 
Powers smoked. Then Schrenkh, the Bavarian,began to 
indicate the dignity of his position by smoking. Nostitz, 
the Saxon, had doubtless a great mind to do as much, 
but had not received permission from his minister. When, 
however, at the next sitting he saw the Hanoverian, 
Bothmer, light up, he must have come to some arrange- 
ment with Rochberg (Nostitz was under Austrian influ- 
ence, having two sons in the imperial army), for he took 
a cigar out of his case and puffed away vigorously. The 
only ones left were the Wltirtemberger and the Darm- 
stdter, neither of whom smoked. But the honor and 
importance of their States imperatively required that 
they shoudd smoke, and so next time the Wiirtemberger 
(von Reinhard) also produced a weed—I think I see it 
now, a long, thin, pale-yellow thing, the color of rye 
straw—and smoked it with sullen determination half 
through, as a burnt sacrifice for his Suabian Fatherland. 
The only one who altogether refrained from tobacco was 
the representative of Hesse-Darmstadt.” 


But, perhaps, the generally-accepted idea of 
the great Prussian will receive the oddest shock 
from his descriptions of towns and scenery. 
These descriptions are full of color, laid on with 
the hand of an artist, and of poetic feeling, and 
their literary style is very graceful and abounds 


in the happiest illustrations. In Amsterdam 
the chimney-pots struck him as resembling 
‘*men standing upon their heads and stretching 
out their legs wide apart.” Here is a word-pic- 
ture of Holland itself in one sentence : ‘‘A vast 
meadow, always flat and always green, upon 
which bushes grow, cattle feed, and towns cut 
out of old picture-books stand.” Writing from 
Zarskoe-Selo, in Russia, he said: ‘‘Across the 
table my window commands a view over the 
tops of birch and maple trees, the leaves of 
which display more red and yellow than green ; 
further down the grass-green roofs of the little 
town dominated by a church with five gilded 
towers shaped like onions ; farther still an end- 
less plain of copse, meadow and forest, behind 
the brown-blue-gray tints of which the church 
of St. Isaac at St. Petersburg may be espied 
with a telescope.” Describing the landscape 
between Bordeaux and Bayonne, he writes: 
‘* The splendor with which the heather develops 
its violet-purple blossoms is amazing ; it is in- 
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ierspersed with broad-leaved yellow bloom ; the 
whole plain looks like a gaudy carpet. The 
river, Adour, upon which Bayonne lies, frames 
in this heath, which aggravated my home-sick- 
ness by its tender idealization of a northern 
landscape.” Crossing the Pyrenees, he writes : 
‘The transition to Spain is startling ; in Beho- 
die, the last French town, one could believe one’s 
self to be still by the Loire ; in Fuentarabia one 
came upon a steep street, twelve feet wide, 
every window provided with a balcony and cur- 
tain, every balcony displaying dark eyes and 
mantillas, beauty and dirt ; on the market-place 
drumming and fifing, while several hundred 
women, old and young, danced together, their 
husbands looking on wrapped up in cloaks.” 
Here is a vivid bit of life on the Hungarian 
steppes : 


“ Picture to yourself a vast lawn, as smooth as a table, 
upon which, as far as the horizon, there is nothing to 
be seen but the tall, lank levers of the wells dug to sup- 
ply the wild horses and cattle with water, thousands of 
whitey-brown oxen with horns a yard long, as flighty as 
deer, and of shaggy, ill-favored horses, looked after by 
mounted, half-naked herdsmen, with sticks like lances, 
as well as enormous droves of swine ; among them, here 
and there, a donkey carrying on its back the shepherd’s 
sheepskin, and sometimes the shepherd himself. Then 
great flocks of bustard, hares, a brackish pond covered 
with wild geese, ducks and plover—these were the ob- 
jects that we passed during our three-hours’ drive to 
Ketskemet. At five o'clock I arrived at Szolnok, where 
a particolored crowd of Hungarians, Slovacs and Wal- 
lachians enlivens the streets, shouting out the wildest, 
maddest gypsy-melodies, the strains of which reach me 
here, in my room. Between whiles they sing—through 
the nose, in sickly, whining minor discords—ballads about 
dark eyes and the heroic death of some robber, in tones 
that remind me of the wind when it howls Lithuanian 
ditties in the chimney-pots.”’ 


Bismarck has a special love for the sea: ‘‘I 
left Ostende with regret,” he writes, ‘‘and am 
still longing to return thither, where I lighted 
upon an old love as fascinating as when I first 


made her acquaintance. I feel our separation 
keenly just now, and impatiently await the mo- 
ment when I shall see her again at Nordendy 
and fall upon her heaving bosom. I can scarce- 
ly understand how it is that I do not always 
live by the sea.” One night (in 1851) he took a 
boat at Riidesheim, and rowed out upon the 
Rhine, and ‘‘swam in the moonshine, just keep- 
ing nose and eyes above water, to the Mouse 
Tower at Bingen, where the wicked bishop 
came to grief. There is something strangely 
dreamy,” he remarks, ‘‘in lying in the tepid 
water on a quiet, warm night swept along slow- 
ly by the current, gazing at the starry sky, the 
wooded hilltops and ruined castles, and hearing 
nothing but the slight plashing caused by your 
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own movements. I should like to swim thus 
every day. 

It should be noted that most of those tender 
descriptions were written in letters to Bis- 
marck’s wife—the cheerful person whose ‘‘ grim 
hatred of the Gauls” is described as such that 
she ‘‘ would like to see bayoneted every man 
Jack of them, even the tiny children,” and 
who wrote to her husband during the Franco- 
Prussian campaign : ‘‘I fear that you will not 
find any Bibles in France, and therefore shall 
send you the Psalm-book, so that you may 
read the prophecy against the French; ‘I say to 
you the godless shall be exterminated.’” 


A perfect book is a delightful thing to 
meet, even if it be only a treatise on the de- 
struction of the potato-bug. With a grateful 
feeling, akin to that with which a jaded traveler 
in a desert hails a patch of green, we proclaim 
the modest, sensible volume, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Karr, entitled 7he American Horsewoman,* to 
be as nearly perfect as a book by a writer not 
claiming inspiration can be. Mrs. Karr is a 
laborer, whose thoroughness would have won 
the exacting heart of Diogenes Teufelsdréckh. 
The purpose of ‘‘ The American Horsewoman” 
is to teach ladies all the writer knows about the 
art of horsewomanship. It is the first book that 
has appeared exclusively devoted to this pur- 
pose. In many of that extensive library of 
books about horses and horse management, from 
Stonehenge’s big volume to Rarey’s little hand- 
book there are some remarks, usually in an 
appendix form, intended for the edification of 
lady-riders. But these remarks are always so 
scant and imperfect as to be of no practical use. 
Here is a good-sized volume by a lady-rider, in 
which, from beginning to end, there is not a 
word that is not intended for her own sex. It 
is impossible for anyone knowing anything 
of horses not to be charmed by this book. It 
is at once plain that there is very little to be 
known about horsewomanship that Mrs. Karr 
does not know. She has evidently been trained 
in the best schools, both in this country and 
in Europe. She possesses a power of keen 
observation, which does not let the slightest 
detail escape. She not only understands how 
to ride a horse, but she understands the horse 
—a much rarer accomplishment, and yet one 
that woman with her subtle insight and sympa- 
thy should find the least difficulty in attaining. 
Finally, Mrs. Kerr’s view of horsewomanship is 
that of the /ady—who regards it as perhaps the 





*The American Horsewoman. By Mrs. Elizabeth 
Karr. 12mo., 324 pp. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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noblest, most well-bred and refining pastimes 
in which the true lady can engage; she writes 
neither as the ambitious high-flyer of the cir- 
cus-ring nor as that terrible person the 
‘*horsey woman” who talks stable slang, af- 
fects ‘‘manny”-ness in dress and calls the 
grooms and stable-boys by their Christain 
names. It may be said, as it is often said, that 
books of instruction are very little practical 
use to riders. Of course, it would be absurd to 
pretend that a person could learn to ride from 
a book merely, without the aid of personal in- 
struction and example. But teachers know 
that a pupil who has read a good book on 
horse-management, intelligently, is much more 
observant and apt at riding-lessons than one 
who has not; and there is many an accom- 
plished horseman, who, if he told the truth, 
would have to acknowledge himself indebted to 
books for countless valuable hints, which only 
men who make the subject a life-study could 
have discovered for themselves. Besides all 
this, no male writer or teacher can completely 
understand the points essential to riding in the 
side-saddle ; not only is the woman’s position 
so different to the man’s, but her limbs being 
covered by a habit, nine-tenths of the mistakes 
she is liable to make cannot be noted. How 
often, for instance, is the male teacher puzzled 


at seeing the same horse always swerving to the 
left when some ladies ride him at a jump, and 


facing the obstacle in the proper way with 
others! Only an observant lady-rider could 
note that this behavior is caused by the ten- 
dency that indifferent horsewomen have to 
press the left leg to the horse’s side when he 
begins a violent gait. Wedo not think a sin- 
gle point that a horsewoman should know has 
been omitted in this book of Mrs. Karr. She 
even gives particulars as to the buying of a 
horse, goes minutely into points of dress, and 
explains thoroughly what a lady’s saddle ought 
to be. Male as well as female horse-lovers will 
appreciate the depth of her stable-wisdom 
from, say, her warning to ‘‘be very firm and 
decided ” (when a horse shows signs of illness) 
“in not permitting the groom to administer his 
favorite patent medicines.” It only remains to 
add that all the information in this book is 
conveyed in a singularly lucid and unaffected 
manner and is rendered clearer, where neces- 
sary, by admirable illustrations. It is alto- 
gether a thoroughly able work; it is a real 
godsend to the ladies; and, though its title 
might seem likely to limit its scope, we are glad 
its author adopted it. They want such a book 
in Europe and they will have to resort to this 
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one; and ‘‘ The American Horsewoman,” be- 
sides the consummate ability with which it ful- 
fills its purpose, reveals unconsciously so 
wholesome, refined and inspiring a type of 
American ladyhood, that we shall’ feel a sort 
of national pride in seeing the type known at 
the other side of the sea. 


Mr. Edmond O’Donovan’s “ Merv Oasis ” 
is now something better than a celebrated book. 
It has become a standard authority. The first 
sensation with which this thrilling narrative 
burst upon the public has passed and there has 
been time to estimate its permanent value as a 
work of original geographical and ethnologi- 
cal research. But the personal story belonging 
to the mass of minute details, which give to the 
two large volumes of the author's edition their 
chief scientific value, is capable of interesting 
people who care nothing for scientific details ; 
and it has been thought well to separate this 
personal portion from the rest of the work and 
to publish it in an edition for itself. The result 
has justified the experiment; for we believe 
that in England, France, Russia, Germany and 
here, the Story of Merv* has been as great a 
success, though among a different class of read- 
ers, as ‘‘ The Merv Oasis” has been. 

It would be an injustice to say that Mr. 
O’Donovan’s book is as interesting asa novel. It 
is many a day since a novel left such an impres- 
sion on us as this absorbing narrative of adven- 
tures did when we first read it; and now that 
we look through it in its present form, we find 
the impression revived. Mr. O’Donovan has 
given us altogether the most delightful book of 
travels of modern days in the English language. 
It would be hard to say in what its peculiar fas- 
cination exists. We are inclined to think it is 
in the charming personality of the author, which, 
though kept out of sight with more persistent 
modesty than we have ever seen in a book 
where the author is necessarily his own hero, 
yet gives its color to the whole work. Mr. 
O’Donovan is, or rather was—for, alas! since 
the fight at El Obeid in the Soudan, we fear this 
gallant man of genius must be spoken of in the 
past tense—blessed with an exquisite sense of 
humor, the want of which is felt in the works of 
Dr. Livingstone and Major Butler ; and behind 
Mr. Stanley’s important work there is a void in 
place of the rich and varied field of erudition 





* Merv; a Story of Adventures and Captivity. Epit- 
omized from *“* The Merv Oasis,” By Edmond O’Dono- 
van, Special Correspondent of the London Daily News. 
z2mo., 313 pp. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1834. 
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which makes the splendid background of ‘‘ The 
Merv Oasis.” 

At first sight Mr. O’Donovan’s style would ap- 
pear simple to roughness; but very soon we 
perceive that this style is the result of consum- 
mate art. It is absolutely clear, and even clas- 
sical in its exactness, and so much the antithesis 
of diffuse that every chapter leaves the impres- 
sion that in the hands of another writer such 
chapter would be expanded into adozen. One 
feels that from an inexhaustible mine of material 
the writer is selecting the most essential to his 
purpose. Only the salient features of every 
scene and incident are given, but given with 
such skill as to suggest all that is not men- 
tioned. If a scene is poetical the effect on 
reader with sufficient insight is poetical ; if it 
is humorous, the effect is irresistible, although 
Mr. O’Donovan never stoops to construct his 
humor. We have even seen him accused of 
want of humor on this account; whereas it is 
in this power of refraining from spreading him- 
self on his million opportunities he shows his 
greatest literary strength. The funny men who 
construct humor for that class of the public that 
require humor exaggerated before they can see 
it, will find Mr. O’Donovan’s book a treasure. 
We refer them to the journey with the pilgrims 
to Meshed, or to the dinner with the Emir of 
Kuchan, or to the interviews with the artiller- 
ists of Merv. Seldom was a traveler better 
equipped for his task, for Mr. O’Donovan, like 
all his family (his father was Dr. O’Donovan, 
the celebrated Celtic scholar of the University 
ot Dublin) had a genius for languages, and was 
as much at home in Jagatai Tartar and Kurdish 
Persian as he was in the limpid English which 
he wielded with so facile a pen. And who that 
ever set out to explore worlds unknown had 
such sublime daring and such graceful intrepid- 
ity? The issuing of a popular edition of this 
work is timely just now in view of the political 
prominence the Merv Oasis is likely to receive, 
owing to its annexation by Russia. 

By the way, Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls’ proof- 
readers ought to refrain from converting Mr. 
O’Donovan’s correct language into such barbar- 
isms as ‘‘ painted of a dull white,” ‘‘ stained of 
a red color.” 


Within the past few years the construc- 
tion and decoration of our houses, artistically 
considered, has become of such importance in 
popular estimation that a body of literature de- 
voted to the consideration of such matters has 
been formed. Clarence Cook, in the ‘‘ House 
Beautiful,” first emphasized this tendency to 
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the average reader, and many books, large 
and small, technical and suggestive, have fol- 
lowed in its wake. My House: An Ideal, * by 
Mr. Oliver B. Bunce, belongs to the latter 
class. He says that his house is the house 
of neither an architect nor a builder, and the 
little volume must be taken as the expression 
of a cultivated taste rather than of profes- 
sional knowledge. It is easy to agree with Mr. 
Bunce in his condemnation of the wooden 
boxes which ‘‘do not keep out the blasts of 
winter, nor protect their inmates from the hot 
rays of the summer sun.” With excellent taste 
and judgment he inveighs against the erection 
of ‘‘ great villas, with towers and balconies, and 
turrets, and porte-cocheres that yet consist of 
nothing but a slight frame, mounted with 
sheathing paper, and covered with clapboards.” 
These houses, while more pleasing to the eye 
than the structures tortured with that gilded 
gingerbread ornamentation which marked the 
artistic apathy of the vanishing generation, are 
not more dignified in reality, and our author 
does well to call them ‘‘ unworthy.” He ad- 
mits the necessity for frame houses as a matter 
of forced economy, but condemns them as the 
result of deliberate choice. There is a look of 
insincerity, instability and evanescence about 
these great shells of painted wood that, despite 
the picturesque effect due to the artistic enlight- 
enment of the last few years, gives no such as- 
surance of an abiding home, a refuge from gen- 
eration to generation, as we find in the solid 
promise of noble buildings in brick or stone. 
Mr. Bunce, while condemning ‘‘ frame houses,” 
admits that wood in one form has its possibili- 
ties, never evolved into utility in America, save 
in the primitive log cabins of the West and 
South. There are delightful old houses abroad 
built of heavy timbers, and Mr. Bunce believes 
that in logs there lurk untold opportunities for 
characteristic dwellings. Here is a field for 
the American architect who will condescend to 
use what Hannibal Chollop would call ‘‘Our 
native raw material, sir!’ and which would 
have the advantage of ‘‘local color” in giving 
us a distinctive form of architectural beauty. 
Mr. Bunce displays a healthy admiration for 
large simplicity and useful dignity in all his 
ideas with regard to building, and when that 
house of his exists elsewhere than in the mind’s 
eye, we feel assured that it will carry no sug- 
gestion of the bracket saw in its finishing. It 
is in keeping with this dislike for sham orna- 

* My House: An Ideal. By Oliver B. Bunce, author 
of “ Bachelor Bluffs.” New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1884. 
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ment that he should wish to keep the grounds 
surrounding the house pure and undefiled from 
plaster-of-paris deities and nymphs, which he 
justly calls ‘‘abhorrent.” A more dreary and 
ignoble object than one of these deplorable fig- 
ures, pitilessly unclothed and distorted in the 
truthful sunlight it is difficult to conceive. Let 
anyone with an incipient tendency to disfigure 
his grounds in this manner sufficiently over- 
come his aristocratic prejudices to join a picnic 
party to Glen Island, and the woful assemblage 
of alleged gods and goddesses which make the 
place appear like a nightmare of Olympus will 
warn him to desist. The ‘‘wild tangleries of 
roses, lilies and honeysuckle” which Mr. Bunce 
would substitute for formal flower-beds are very 
delightful, and so is the porch which leads us 
to the entrance of the house. 

Within is a simple and restful interior, full of 
pleasant thoughts shapen into pleasant things. 
There are many excellent suggestions which 
‘*those about to furnish” may read with pleasure 
and profit. But Mr. Bunce must allow us to re- 
tain a prejudice in favor of shelves and cabinets. 
He would do away with these as suggesting too 
forcibly the lair of the bric-a-brac dealer. The 
endeavor to accumulate as many beautiful and 
curious objects as possible is surely laudable, 
and a wall fretted with brackets for the recep- 
tion of these things of beauty would not be 
pleasing to contemplate. While, on the other 
hand, were all but a chosen few relegated to a 
room set apart as a museum, the treasures would 
lose half their charm, and the apartments now 
decorated by side cabinets and mantel-shelves 
with their precious freight, would lose more than 
half. 

The book contains many admirable hints with 
regard to the selection of carpets, papers, pic- 
tures and the arrangement of lights. Perhaps 
Mr. Bunce treats pictures in the too subordi- 
nate manner of mere furniture, but it is the 
‘*House” here which is the end, and all else 
must be considered as means only. The word 
‘*picture ” suggests Mr. Bunce’s ideal kitchen— 
a picture, indeed, and alas ! we fear, destined to 
be a picture only. Should the ladies of the house 
conclude to renounce all social obligations, ma- 
ternal duties and mental improvement, its es- 
tablishment and perpetuation might be accom- 
plished, but during the reign of the average 
domestic over the department of the interior, 
such a kitchen is an impossibility. And the 
ideal house being adapted to those possessed of 
moderate income, the average domestic is im- 
plied. Even were this not sadly true, superflu- 
ous ornament is hardly in place in a room where 
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all the drudgery of household labor is performed. 
A kitchen should be rigorously clean, solidly 
furnished, and amply fitted up with every con- 
venience for plying the household arts ; it should 
also be light, airy and as agreeable in color as 
possible. But no woman would have given us 
this sketch of a kitchen, remembering the havoc 
that one baking-day would bring about among 
the rugs, prints, potteries and ‘‘ splendid dresses ” 
which Mr. Bunce brings before us with, we fear, 
the touching confidence of inexperience. 


Dr. Meylert’s wide experience and success 
in the treatment of opium cases make his Notes 
on the Opium Habit* of value and interest, not 
only to this class, but to the general reader. In 
speaking of the extent of this habit he says: 
‘* Physicians who are accustomed to prescribe 
narcotics daily, and who do not know, perhaps, 
of a single instance where harm has resulted, 
are apt to be somewhat incredulous when told 
of the prevalence of this habit. Statements on 
the subject are no doubt exaggerated. Still, in 
considering the number of medical Ishmaelites 
throughout the country living on their gains, 
gathered by the sale of ‘ antidotes’ to this class 
of people, who have usually spent their money 
before seeking a cure, we must conclude that the 
evil is widespread. The many so-called suicides 
by morphia, reported in the daily papers, are, 
in a majority of cases, due to an overdose of the 
drug taken by the opium /aditué in the nervous 
excitement attending a delay of his usual potion.” 
The reports of cases in the medical literature of 
the opium habit, either with or without a cure of 
the disease, record the suffering accompanying 
the present methods of treatment, and lead one 
to conclude that they have not kept pace with 
the advance in other lines of scientific investiga- 
tion. 

In addressing himself to the cure of opium 
patients, Dr. Meylert’s object has been to re- 
lieve them as far as possible of needless pain. 
In every case there are idiosyncrasies which 
must be considered, and which modify treat- 
ments, but every case must add to the general 
stock of information and aid in the development 
of a systematic mode of treatment. His mode, 
viz., that of substitution, involving the gradual 
reduction of the drug and substitution of some 
narcotic, sedative, or soporific in its place, ac- 
companied by tonics—is reviewed by the author 
of the ‘‘ Notes ””—in its connection with his own 
practice and results. Some curious phases of 
opium dementia are described and the possibili- 





* Notes on the Opium Habit. By Asa P. Meylert, M.D. 


New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884. 
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ties of a self-cure discussed. The book is time- 
ly and its author has not limited its sphere of 
usefulness by an excess of technicalities. It 
should recommend itself to all who are interest- 
ed in the opium habit and its cure. 


Mr. Howells has collected, in one volume,* 
three sketches of three American villages, 
namely, Lexington, Shirley and Gnadenhiitten. 
It is only necessary to say that these sketches 
are in Mr. Howells’ best vein to indicate that 
they are exquisite bits of description, the lan- 
guage of which it is a pleasure to read for its 
own sake. 


Where is the city mouse so demoralized 
or hard-hearted that does not often envy his 
country brother his placid but happy lot? Which 
of us, rising superior to a d/asé cynicism, does 
not some time or other weave devoted visions of 
an otium cum dignitate within scent of the honey- 
suckle and near the shade of ancient trees? Is 
there not some corner of the earth in the heart’s 
eye of each of us as to which we sigh with Hor- 
ace, 

“Sit mez sedes . . . senectatz, 
Sit modus lasso maris et viarum, 
Militizeque!” 
and as to which we are prepared to boast that 


there 
“Non Hymetto 
Mella decedunt viridique certat 
Bacca Venafro?” 


It is questions like these one finds one’s self 
putting, on looking through that sweet-smelling 
volume of Donald G. Mitchell, Out-of-Town 
Places.¢ There are the brown sheen of eddying 
trout-streams, the crooning of farm-house pig- 
eons, ‘‘ the watch-dog’s honest bark,” the smell 
of new-mown hay—the very life-breath of rural 
beauty in this book. And yet it is a thoroughly 
practical book, intended ‘‘ to stimulate those who 
live in the country, or who love the country, to 
a fuller and wider range of thinking about the 
means of making their homes enjoyable,” and 
especially ‘‘to excite the ambition of those hold- 
ers of humble estates who believe that nothing 
can be done in the way of adornment of coun- 
try property except under the eye of accom- 
plished gardeners.” The public will find this 
book an old friend; it is simply Ike Marvel’s 
“Rural Studies ” re-issued under a new name. 





* Three Villages. By W. D. Howells. 16mo., 198 pp. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1884. 

1 Out-of-Town Places: with Hints for Their Im- 
provement. A re-issue of “ Rural Studies.’”” By the 
Author of ** Wet Days at Edgewood ” (Donald G. Mitch- 
ell.) 295pp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 
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The change of name is not intended as a decep- 
tion but to express the very practical aim of the 
book, the original title tending to give the idea 
that it was made up of a ‘‘ mere literary group- 
ing of ruralities.” It is a book whose value in- 
creases as the years go on, and as our city folk 
grow fonder of country houses. For while Mr. 
Mitchell’s knowledge of the country and its pe- 
culiarities and its people is microscopic, he has 
not for a moment lost touch of the unsophisti- 
cated town-man’s point of view. As for becom- 
ing old-fashioned, the keen rustic trading with 
the citizen has not changed a whit since Xeno- 
phon and Cato bought their farms, while the 
ruins that lie beneath the sun at Tusculum show 
that modern villa-builders have yet much to 
learn from the fashions of two thousand years 
ago. = 


As after a season of city gaiety the J/asé man 
about town is said to find pleasure in the society 
of a simple country belle, so the jaded novel- 
reader will find a relief in the unpretentious 
little story, An Interesting Case.* It is not a 
country belle’s novel, but it is a story told by an 
evidently keen observer, who takes her heroine 
from the school-gates into the world, and it has 
a refreshing flavor of first impressions that 
would suffice to carry off more faults than this 
performance possesses. There is a good deal 
of warmth and life in the book, too, which will 
make it acceptable to summer readers. 


Our Base-ball Club} though it will be a 
greater favorite with boys than with any other 
class, is something more ambitious than a boy’s 


story. Itis an attempt to make “the national 
game” the framework for a work of fiction, in 
which ‘‘love” is given the regulation place. 
The story itself is not a very ambitious one; 
but the book ought to be a success. It is written 
with such verve and bubbling high spirits that 
he must be a very curmudgeon who can read 
the first chapter and fail to be bitten with its 
contagion. The publisher’s work is excellently 
done ; the illustrations are good and plentiful. 
Altogether the man who takes this healthy vol- 
ume down in his portmanteau as a vacation 
present for his friend’s boy—and he can bea 
big boy—or even for one of the girls, provided 
she knows what it is to have brothers or male 
playmates—will ** make a score.” 





*An Interesting Case. A Novel. By Elizabeth Wins- 
low Allderdice. New York: John D. Lovel & Co. 1884. 

+ Our Base-ball Club, and How it Won the Champion- 
ship. By Noah Brooks. 4to. 202 pp. Illustrated. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 1884. 
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Talk. 


To the United States, doubtless, more 
persons emigrate from other lands than to any 
other country in the world, and New York is 
the port to which most of these emigrants come. 
But anyone watching the outgoing steamers 
during the late spring and early summer of 
this year, might be inclined to ask whether 
there are not more people leaving the city for 
foreign parts than coming hither. The steam- 
_ ers to Europe have not found it easy to make 
room for all the applicants for berths, and the 
hearts of the owners of the boats have been 
made glad by their abounding treasuries. Near- 
ly all these people, however, go abroad for 
pleasure or for health. A few go for busi- 
ness. But the great majority go for change of 
scene, to see places and things of which they 
have heard and read, and indulge a laudable cu- 
riosity. To most of them, people and things on 
the other side of the Atlantic have the charm 
which distance lends to everything. Their im- 
agination has free room for play, and casts a glo- 
rifying veil over spots which have been made il- 
lustrious by those who have written about them. 
For, after all, it is the pen which confers re- 
nown and immortality upon all mundane things. 

“In vain these chiefs, their sages’ pride, 
They had no poet, and they died. 
In vain they fought, in vain they bled, 
They had no poet, and are dead.” 

But in watching this great fleet of outgoing 
steamers, reflecting people will ask of what use 
in the world is the great army of tourists whom 
these steamers carry away. That some of them 
- by becoming tourists benefit their race and their 
country is certain. Going abroad with a thor- 
ough mental equipment, they return bringing 
with them treasures of thought, with their ideas 
of the world and human affairs broadened by 
their wider contact with humanity, and those 
treasures they impart freely for the pleasure 
and refreshment of their fellow-beings. Of by 
far the great majority of tourists, however, it is 
doubtful whether, so far as the interests of the 
country are concerned, it would not be better 
for them to stay at home. 

To begin with, the amount of money which 
they collectively spend in foreign countries is 
very large. Apart from pecuniary considera- 
tions, it may be urged that the average American 
tourist comes back from Europe a less useful 
citizen than he was before he went away. He 
has acquired, probably, a certain amount of 
foreign airs and outlandish notions, which do 
not well consort with the humdrum course of 


his daily life after his return. And he is less 
agreeable to those with whom he comes in con- 
tact than formerly, and does not harmonize so 
well with his surroundings as he did before. He 
is more or less discontented with his lot, and if 
he has some regular occupation—as most Ameri- 
cans have—he has less zest for it and takes less 
interest in it. 

It may be assumed that he feels some dis- 
dain for the emigrant who comes hither to bet- 
ter his condition, and who lands at Castle Gar- 
den, desiring chiefly an opportunity to work for 
his living. 

And yet the average emigrant is of much 
more value to the United States than the ma- 
jority of our countrymen who travel in Europe. 
The emigrant, as a general rule, brings a small 
sum of money with him, and the aggregate of 
these small sums makes a considerable addi- 
tion to the amount of money in the country. 
But he brings, besides, strong limbs and a will- 
ing heart, which he is prepared to use in what- 
ever way they may be of service. He begins, 
it may be, by being a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water. But the necessities of his 
situation compel him to cultivate honesty, sobri- 
ety, frugality and providence: homely virtues, 
indeed, but on which are founded great com- 
monwealths, and without which no common- 
wealth can remain either prosperous or free. 
He cultivates the waste places and makes the 
desert to blossom as the rose. Thus he does 
his share in building up the country, and co far 
is a benefactor of his race. 


The felicity of the situation of New York 
is not unappreciated by those who dwell in it, 
but is never so well appreciated as when the dog 


star rages. Then are seen the advantages of 
living where a broad and deep river empties into 
the ocean, from which the health-giving air is 
wafted constantly to purify and strengthen. 
But within a few years this value of the prox- 
imity to the sea has been many times increased, 
by the establishment of ready means of com- 
munication with it, and the building of vast 
houses of entertainment on the edge of the 
ocean, At a trifling expense, one can be con- 
veyed on a well-appointed and comfortable 
steamer or by a swift and well-managed railway 
to various beaches along the southern shore of 
Long Island—that vast and beautiful break- 
water of New York—and there watch the waves 
as they roll in, after chasing each other almost 
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from South America, inhaling meanwhile the 
vivifying salt air. 

It seems possible that these advantages of 
New York are about to be tested, as a means of 
keeping off or mitigating an epidemic. The 
news reaches us that the cholera has broken out 
in the South of France, and there is some feel- 
ing of uneasiness in large European cities, lest 
the disease may become epidemic there. In 
these days of constant travel between the Old 
World and the New, it is as easy to import chol- 
era as it is to import silks or ribbons, and, in 
fact, easier to keep out the silks and ribbons 
than it is to keep out the cholera. If the dis- 
ease makes rapid strides in Europe, it may be 
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expected to try to make an entrance here, and 
on New York it seems likely to make its first 
assault. It is thirty-five years since our city 
has had an epidemic of cholera. And notwith- 
standing the immense growth of the city since 
that time, the means of keeping the dreaded foe 
at bay are incomparably superior to what they 
were when that foe was here before. Quaran- 
tine regulations will do something, but facilities 
for healthy living on the part of our inhabitants 
will do a great deal more. And not the least 
factor in these facilities is the means all classes 
have of easy access to the sea, and availing 
themselves of all its strengthening and vivifying 
qualities. 


— Ol 


Salmaguiudi, 


BIRD-NOTES. 


In April twilight calms I love to hear, 

Amid the cold, gray solitudes of trees, 

One bright and joyous song: the robin sings 
On high, gaunt tree-tops, and his clear notes fill 
The silent voids of nature with a dream 

And prophecy of spring. 


The sparkle of a sun-ray turned to song: 
Listen !—it is the common sandpiper 
That flits along the shallows of a stream 
In the deep summer. 


Hark! the thrush is caroling in the woods— 
A liquid, lucid song. 


I hear together, in the soft June air, 

The silvery tinkle of the bobolink, 

The warble of the red-eyed vireo, 

And whistle of the oriole ; higher still 

I hear the melodies of the English lark— 
Swift, copious, and triumphant. 


From some wet marsh the white-eyed vireo sings 
His rich and vehement song. 

The winter-wren has found his summer home 
In the green depth of tranquil Northern woods, 
Where all his mellow, plaintive strains are heard 
By the listening leaves. 


The mocking-bird, our singer from the South, 
Pours his melodious soul into the night, 
Sweet lover of the moon ; and, as I stand, 
Drinking the golden music of his voice, 
I hear again the old, enchanting songs 
Of Philomela. 

GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


AN IVORY MINIATURE. 


When State Street homes were stately still ; 
When out-of-town was Murray Hill ; 
In late-deceased ‘‘ old times” 
Of vast, embowering bonnet-shapes, 
And creamy-crinkled Canton crapes, 
And florid Annual rhymes, 


He owned a small suburban seat 
Where now you see a modern street, 
A monochrome of brown ; 
The sad ‘‘ brown-brown” of Dante’s dreams, 
A twilight turned to stone, that seems 
To weight our city down. 


Through leafy chestnuts whitely showed 
The pillared porch of his abode ; 

A garden girt it round, 
Where pungent box did trim enclose 
The marigold and cabbage-rose, 

And ‘‘ pi’ny ” heavy-crowned. 


Yea, whatso sweets, the changing year’s, 

He most affected. Gone: but here’s 
His face who loved them so. 

Old eyes like sherry, warm and mild; , 

A cheek clear-hued as cheek of child ; 
Sleek head, a sphere of snow. 


His mouth was pious, and his nose 

Patrician ; with which mold there goes 
A disaffected view. 

In those sublime, be-oratored, 

Spread-eagle days, his soul deplored 
So much red-white-and-blue ! 


In umber ink, with S’s long, 
He left behind him censure strong 
In stiffest phrases clothed ; 
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But Time—a pleasant jest enough !— 
Has turned the Tory leaves to buff, 
The liberal hue he loathed. 


Of many a gentle deed he made 
Brief simple record ; never fade 
Those everlasting-flowers 
That spring up wild by good men’s walks : 
Opinions wither on their stalks, 
And sere grow Fashion’s bowers. 


Erect, be-frilled, in neckcloth tall, 
His semblance sits, removed from all 
Our needs and noises new: 
Released from all the rent we pay 
As tenants of the large To-day, 
Cool, in a background blue. 


And he—beneath a cherub chipped, 

Plump, squamous-pinioned, pouting-lipped— 
Sleeps calm where Trinity 

Points finger dark to clouds that fleet ; 

A warning seen from surging street, 
A welcome, seen from sea. 


There fall, ghosts glorified of tears 
Shed for the dead in*buried years, 
The silver notes of chimes: 
And there, with not unreverent hand 
Though light, I lay this ‘‘ greene garland,” 
This woven wreath of rhymes. 


HELEN Gray CONE. 
—_—_. 


CUI BONO? 


I have your picture! Pray you, do not start, 

When I confess I wear it next my heart ; 

But should you deem this language too intense, 

Know that I speak in mere symbolic sense— 

As when one says: ‘‘ Do you remember, Sweet, 

When first I said, ‘I love you!’ in the street ?” 

The other answered: ‘‘ Yes! the words are 
wrought 

On memory’s canvas—as a living thought ””"— 

I rathtr like your picture—the dark hair, 

Set like a grove upon a mountain fair, 

Gathers stray beams of sunlight, which it weaves 

Into its texture, as of summer leaves. 

And then those eyes, so perfect and divine 

And dark and glorious, ever seem to shine 

Like two bright stars at midnight, when the arch 

Feels not the footsteps of the moon’s slow 
march ; 

And on the lip there rests a gentle grace 

And dainty scorn that are not out of place. 

’Tis a sweet picture; and I’ve sometimes 
thought 


A sweeter one the sunlight never caught 
And caged forever. 
And I have gathered rose-leaves, white and red, 
That when the winter comes with chilly tread, 
Its prying breath shall never dare to pass 
Upon that face, as frost upon a glass. 
Smothered in perfume like the bee that finds 
In hives of honey shelter from the winds, 
’Twill sleep securely and awake again 
At the low tapping of the April rain. 

G. H. SHERBURNE HULtr. 

-_——_ >  ——— 


A WARNING. 


Insatiate Europe! are not women fair 
Who chance within thy borders to be born? 
Are all the daughters thou dost nurture there 
Deformed, ill-favored, angular and spare, 
Pale, featureless, unlovely and forlorn? 


Are all thy beauties dead in ages past— 
Traditions of the buried Long-ago? 

Have they left no successors? Were they cast 

In molds too beautiful and bright to last? 
Methinks I hear thine echoes answer, *‘ No! 


Europe has still her beauties as of old! 
They teem from zone to zone, from coast 
to coast. 
Read but the tales by modern minstrels told: 
They sing one song in accents manifold, 
That song, the charms their country-women 
boast.” 


How then, thou greedy monster, dost thou dare 
To lure our loved ones from the lonely west? 
Treasures our poverty so ill can spare ! 
Our joys—our only joys—’mid toil and care: 
Columbia’s darlings; brightest, sweetest, 
best ! 


What time young Rome upon her neighbors 
wrought 
The treach’rous deed that stole their wives 


away, 
The injured Sabines flew to arms and fought 
Till both the tribes with carnage were dis- 
traught. 
Be warned in time! We, too, can smite and 
slay! 


Be warned! Take pity on our hapless state! 
Restore to us our only share of heaven ! 

Without them, we are lost—disconsolate— 

Abandoned, hopeless, reckless of our fate— 
Let them return, and all shall be forgiven! 


JosePpH KIRKLAND. 
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Of ANCIENT and MODERN WORKS OF ART, embracing ppetectine of Famous Original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, etc. Price, Cabinet Size, $1.50 per dozen. Send 6-cent stamp 
for Catalogue of 5,000 subjects. Mention this Magazine. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH COMPANY 


(Successors To JoHN P. SovuLE), PUBLISHERS, 


Wo. SSS Washington Street, Boston, MéZass. 











A PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT FOR MANY ! 


AN ACCOMPLISHMENT FOR ALL! 


PHONETIC SHORTHAND. 


Oscoonsy’s Mero ror Seur-lnstauction. 


This is a New Manual, embodying the results of 
twenty-two years’ practical experience as Official 
Stenographer of the New York Supreme Court. Its 
object is to enable the student to obtain, by private 
study, a thorough knowledge of the art of Sten phic 
Writing, without the labor necessarily involved in the 
use of the older and more cumbrous text-books, and 
without the necessity of attendance at expensive 
schools. The principles of the Art are stated in the 
briefest manner consistent with clearness, and are 
fully illustrated by engraved exercises, to which are 
added writing exercises upon each principle. 

Each student is entitled to have his exercises cor- 
rected, and his letters of inquiry answered, without 
further c e, thus receiving all the advantage he 
could obtain from any course of instruction by mail. 


PRICE, SIX DOLLARS. 
Send for circulars, specimen pages and testimonials. 


W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, 
69 N. Fitzhugh Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL. 


This journal, published under the auspices of the 
Mepico-LEGAL 1ETY of New York, is devoted to 
por Reform, Insanity, Toxicology, Criminal Trials, 
and Medical Jurisprudence. Each number contains 
a portrait, Pror. Gross, of Philadelphia, appearing 
in June number. 


Frice, $3S.CO per Annum. 
SAMPLE COPIES, 40 cts, 


MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL, 


128 Broadway, New York. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORE, 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


Subscribers 
Address 





“ The thirty-fourth annual report of this old-estab- 
lished company gives evidence of the sound financial 
condition and increasing p= ameny | of this institution. 
Its income for the year 1883 was $2,080,729 ; disburse- 
ments, $1,475,178.31, a balance of nearly eleven mil- 
lions of gross assets. Deducting for claims not yet 
due, reported claims, unpaid dividends, the reserve on 
existing policies, etc., there remainsa surplus of nearly 
two and a quarter millions. The increase in its net 
assets over last year is $250,000. The strength and 
character of the a are shown in the official or- 
ganization.’’—Home Journal. 

HENRY STOKES, President. 
J. L. Hausey, lst Vice-Pres. 
Bs H. B. Stokes, 2d Vice-Pres. 
8. N. STeppins, Actuary. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. 
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1. An advertisement in Taz MannatTrTan is sure to be much noticed for at least a month after issue, and may 


be kept in view for years. 
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Safe Deposit and Storage Company, 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, President. 
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Storage of Trunks, Silverware, Paintings 
AND OTHER VALUABLES. 
Safes to Rent from $10 to $200 per year, 
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This is a tool for qverybedy: It is a hollow handle 


made of hard wood, five inches long, and weighing three 
ounces. It contains, inside on a spool, 50 feet of best 
waxed linen shoe t . The spool is also hollow, and 
contains three awls and three needles of various shapes 
and sizes. The thread fits the needles and the awls fit 
the handle, and are held by a set-screw as seen in the 
cut. It is for use in the house, stable, field, camp, or 
on the road for making immediate repairs, when one 
use of it will be worth more than its whole cost. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents. Hardware dealers 
will furnish it at the same price. MILLERS FALLS 
COMPANY, 74 Chambers St., New York. 
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HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORT. 


The Finest on the Coast. 11 hrs. from New York, 
20 trains each way daily; 2 hrs. from Phila. ; 

10 mins. from’ Long branch. Recom- 
mended by the most Celebrated 
Physicians in the large cities. 
SHELDON HOUS Ocean Grove, N. J. 

’ CAPACITY, 500. 

Passenger Elevator, Telephone, Telegraph, Chil- 
dren’s Amusement ms, Steam Heat, Inclosed Bal- 
conies, Sun Parlors ; high, dry land, perfect drain- 
age, health-giving breezes from the ocean on the East, 
and the vast pine forests on the West. 

OCEAN GROVE combines the conveniences of 
the city with the health and quiet of the country, 
and is the place par excellence for literary men and 
worn-out brain-workers to rest and recuperate. Many 
visitors are annually benefited and cured of Pulmon- 
ary and Bronchial troubles, nervous exhaustion, gen- 
eral debility, kidney disease, malaria, asthma, and 
various other complaints. 

The Wonderful Flowing Artesian Well is 42) 
feet deep, and furnishes an abundant supply of the 
purest soft water ever found. 

The Location of the House is peculiarly desir 
able, being on the high south bank of Wesley Lake, 
near the ocean and main bathing grounds of the Grove, 
and also of Asbury Park, and just between the two 
places. It combines for visitors the advantages of 
both places. Churches of all denominations, semi- 
naries, schools, literary clubs, opera-house, amusement 
halls and the best society. Splendid bathing, boating, 
fishing, rides and walks. 


These are important facts for invalids and others. 


TERMS-—88 to #12 per week. Favorable ar- 
rangements made with families. Send for Circular. 
@e~ OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
WELCOME E. SHELDON, Sole Owner and Manager. 
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BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS. 
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practical musicians, and through its able editorials. its contributed articles, Reviews 

of New Music, Reviews of Concerts, Foreign and Domestic Notes, Musical Mention, 
Correspondence, Church and Sunday School Department, Questions and Answers, Eight 
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PECK & SNYDER’S CELEBRATED TENNIS BALLS AND BATS. 


UR NEW FRANKLIN BAT cannot be surpassed. Price 
$5.50. Weare Sole 4% of the Official — on 
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TOILET *SOAPS. 


N calling the attention of the public to this line of 
Fine Toilet Soaps, manufactured by L. EEcke- 
LAERS, of Brussels, we confidently recommend them 
as being 
UNRIVALLED, BOTH IN QUALITY 
AND PERFUME, 





“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 


which already exceeds ; 
SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. po a mon gly ongen yK yen Bag Fg 
The highest musical authorities in all lands satisfied will convince the most fastidious. 
indorse the Chickering Piano. The following are especially recommended : 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. BOUQUET OF VIOLETS, OPOPANAX, 
WOOD VIOLETS, JOCKEY CLUB, 


CHICKERING & SONS, WHITE ROSE, ROSE, BABY SOAP. 


WAREROOMS: 


130 Fifth Avenue, | 152 Tremont St., E. FOUGERA & CO., New York, Agents. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Sold by all Druggists and Faney Goods Dealers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY « MADE « EASY 


BY READING OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 


MANUAL FOR AMATEURS, 


: JUST PUBLISHED. 

The simplest, most practical, thorough and easily understood of 
any such book ever published. By mail, post-paid, 50 cts. in 
Paper ; 75 cts. in Cloth. 

** All of the latest and best formulas are stated. It is finely print- 
ed and abundantly illustrated. A valuable work for those who wish 
to learn this interesting art."°—Scientific American, 


Amateur Outfits, $10.00 and Upward. 
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Forty years established in this line of Business. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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